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THE ORIGINAL HEBREW OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS XXXI. 12-31, 
AND XXXVI. 22-XXXVII. 26. 


PREFACE. 


THE present fragments, acquired by the British Museum 
towards the end of 1898, exactly supply two missing 
portions in the Wisdom of Ben Sira recently edited for 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press by Professor 
Schechter and Dr. Charles Taylor. Fol. 1 fits in between 
pp. 12 and 13, and fol. 2 between 16 and 17 of the Cambridge 
text. Including the Oxford fragments, we, therefore, now 
possess, in an available form, chs. iii. 5 (beginning 7230, last 
word but one)—vii. 29 (ending mb); xi. 34 (beginning 
3%, last word but one)—xvi. 26 (ending on); xxx. 11— 
XXXlll. 3; XXKV. Q—XXXVili. 27; xxxix. 15—li. 301}. 

When I first undertook the task of editing the Museum 
fragments, I did not intend to add critical notes on the 
relation of the Hebrew text to the Greek and Syriac 
versions, as @ first edition of a comparatively small part of 
Ben Sira’s Hebrew hardly seemed to require of me the 


1 The missing lines at the end of many pages as well as other lacunae 
have, of course, to be deducted from the above statement. 
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expenditure of time which I could ill afford. But the 
recent appearance of Professor D. 8S. Margoliouth’s pamphlet, 
entitled The origin of the “original Hebrew” of Ecclesias- 
ticus, has made it impossible for me to edit the present text 
without first subjecting it to a minute critical investigation. 
The result of my fresh study of the fragments is contained 
in the critical notes preceding the vocabulary, and also 
partly in additional remarks on the translation. It seems 
to me that when we, for instance, find that the Syriac 
misreads the Hebrew for “ pain of the head” as “pain and 
poverty ” (see p. 24), or “a troop of warriors” as “a young 
man who resembles a gazelle” (see p. 26), the textual 
evidence in favour of the Hebrew being the original must 
be regarded as very strong. On the proofs—though not 
demonstrable with equal directness—that may be based on 
(1) the style of the Hebrew, and (2) the vocabulary of the 
fragments, I will not dwell in this place. But it seems to 
me that the evidence in its entirety tends. to confirm the 
impression which the Cairo text produced on scholars 
generally from the very first. 

But if it is true that the Hebrew text is the original, it is 
equally true that very many lines have come down to us in 
a terribly corrupt state. From the number of duplicate 
lines contained in the Museum fragments }, and also in some 
parts of the Cambridge publication, the present writer would 
conclude that readings from different recensions have been 
embodied in the Cairo text. The theory according to 
which these doublets represent translations from the 
Greek and Syriac respectively, is much weakened by the 
fact that the expected agreement between the Hebrew and 
one or other of the versions is often absent in these cases. 
If, on the other hand, a combination of various versions be 
assumed, it may fairly be supposed that these were only in 
partial agreement with the texts from which the versions 
were made. The oppozents of the authenticity of the 


1 For details see the notes. 
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Hebrew text will, in the opinion of the present writer, not 
be able to defend their position effectively for long, and 
the controversy will no doubt for a much longer time 
centre in the great textual thesis contained in Professor 
Schechter’s Introduction to the Cambridge Ben Sira. 
Professor Schechter’s theory is a very bold one, and though 
the Paitanic tendencies of the Hebrew text have no doubt 
been overstated, his array of Biblical quotations and 
reminiscences challenges full and careful investigation. 
But whatever view any future writer may feel called upon 
to defend, it is to be hoped that a minute critical study 
of the text itself will in all cases precede any argument 
that may be advanced. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


The Joint Discipline (or Instruction) concerning 
Eating and Drinking. 


Line 121. My son, if thou sittest at a great table’, 
Be not greedy * upon it *; 
].13(12¢). Say not, There is enough upen it, 
(For) remember® that an evil eye is an evil 
thing. 
1. 14. God hates the man of an evil eye, 
(13) { And he has created nothing more evil than it ®. 
For on this account does the eye drop (tears) on 
every occasion, 
And from the face runneth the tear’. 
Duplicate 14 b, 15. God has created* nothing more evil than 
the eye ; 





! The first Hebrew line on fol. 1a is called L 12 to indicate that it begins 
with ver. 12 of ch, xxxi. The numbers of verses according to the Author- 
ized Version are given in parenthesis by the side of the succeeding lines. 

? Margin, ‘‘at a great man’s table,” which meaning the text will 
also bear. 

’ The idea of greediness must, however, in this place be associated 
with that of envy proceeding from an evil eye; or else the connexion 
with the following lines would be broken, 

* Literally, ‘‘open not thy throat upon it”; or margin, ‘open not [the] 
throat upon it.” 

5 Margin, ‘ know.” 

® Like Syriac 13a +b; only there, ‘‘ Because God hates the wickedness of 
the eye,” which represents another rendering of the Hebrew as it stands. 

7 Answering to Syriac 13¢ +d; the marginal variants of the Hebrew 
text make no appreciable difference of meaning. 

* If this rendering (confirmed by the versions) is correct, pn (= Arabic 
(3), in the sense of “to create,” would appear to have been used by the 
Hebrews in common with the Arabs in the time of Ben Sira. The other 
rendering would be, ‘“ God has not apportioned anything more evil than 
the eye”; but the sense would not be so good. The word is pretty 
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Therefore does its moisture run from the face 
of all}. 
1.16 (14). Stretch? not thine hand whithersoever it 


looketh, 
And join not thyself with it in the dish. 


1.17 (15). Know thy neighbour like thyself, 
And carefully consider all that thou hatest. 


8. Take thy seat like a man who is chosen, 
And do not rush, lest thou be disliked *. 


d.17a, 18. Know that thy neighbour is like thyself, 
And eat like a man that which he‘ has placed 


before thee °. 


1.19 (17). Leave off first .......... 
And devour not, lest thou be rejected. 


]. 20 (18). And also if thou sittest amongst many, 
Do not reach out thy hand before a neighbour. 


]. 21 (19). Surely a little is sufficient for a man of under- 


standing °, 
And he does not burn on his bed’. 


], 22 (20c+d). Pain, and sleeplessness, and distress, and 


torment, 
And a distorted face are with a foolish man. 


common in Ben Sira. That the root is here used in the Kal appears to 
follow from the form p5m: on fol. 1b, i. 13b. See also the Vocabulary. 
1 The margin has, “ Above all, its moisture runs at everything” (i.e. 


on every occasion). 


2 Margin, “place not.” 

3 The meaning of line 18, which in this form is peculiar to the Hebrew 
(compare the next verse), is: ‘Sit down at the meal sedately, and with 
dignity; hurry and rushing are unseemly and cause dislike.” The 
margin has: ‘Eat like a disciplined man, and do not rush, lest thou 
be found out.” 

* Or “one.” 

5 The mergin adds: ‘‘ And be not gluttonous, lest thou be rejected.” 

* Alternate reading indicated over the line, “for a man of stable 
habits,” or “for a well-mannered man.” The margin has, ‘Surely for 
a well-mannered man an appointed time is enough.” 

7 Margin, ‘‘on his [inner] members.” See the same word in Job xvii. 7. 
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1.23 (20a+b). Sleep? of healthfulness? is upon a purged 
belly, 
And when he rises in the morning, his wits * 
are with him. 
a man of understanding ¢, 
He resteth® until the morning, and his wits® 
are with him. 


. 26 (22¢+4+4d)", In all thy doings be modest, 

And no mishap shall touch thee. 

. 27 (a=d. 21a). Surely little is sufficient for a man of 
understanding ; 

And even if thou hast been constrained with 
dainties, keep on hoping*, and thou shalt 
have ease. 

. 28 (22). Hear, my son, and despise me not, 
And in the end thou shalt lay hold on my words. 
d. 28. Hear, my son, and accept my instruction, 

And laugh not at me ; 

And in the end thou shalt find ® my words. 

1. 29 (23). Him who is kindly with regard to meat shall 
the lip bless, 

The testimony of his kindliness is lasting. 


' Grammatically speaking, the Hebrew word must here be taken as 
a construct plural of shénah, “sleep”; apart from the text, we should 
have to translate “years.” The spelling may, however, be due to 
a copyist’s error. 

Literally, ‘ of life.” % Literally, ‘his soul.” 

* Alternate reading over the line, ‘‘a man of stable habits,” or “a well- 
mannered man.” 

5 Literally, ‘‘he spends the night.” ® Literally, “his soul.” 

* Beginning of fol. 1b. 

* With the connotation of “keeping patient.” See the critical note. 

* i.e. “Find out their value, even if thou dost not quite appreciate 
their meaning now”; compare the second clause of the preceding line. 
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1. 30 (24). He who is evil’ with regard to meat shall be 
troubled in the gate, 
The knowledge? of his evil is lasting. 
1.31(25)*. Nor shalt thou show thyself valiant in wine, 
For new wine has caused many to stumble. 
1. 32 (26). The* furnace proveth® the work of the artificer, 
So is the wine with regard to® the quarrelling ‘ 
of the scornful. 
d. 32. A man of understanding proveth every work, 
So is strong drink with regard to® the strife of 
the scornful. 
1. 33 (27). Like waters of life is wine to man °, 
If he drink it in its measure. 
1. 34 (27). What life is there to® him who is without 
wine ? 
For it was in the beginning ’° created for joy. 
1, 35 (28). Joy" of heart, gladness, and an ornament ™, 


1 i.e. niggardly. ? Margin, ‘the testimony.” 

3 With this verse the instruction concerning drinking begins. 

* The meaning seems to be: ‘*The base material used by an unscru- 
pulous artificer is found out by means of the smelting-pot ; so does the 
wine bring to light the selfishness and frivolity which lies at the root of 
the quarrels indulged in by the scornful (i.e. persons who combine 
frivolous talking with a dash of blasphemy).” 

5 Margin, “‘the furnace of a palace” (which makes no sense in the 
context). 

® i.e. ‘so does wine (in d. 32, strong drink) test,” &c. 

7 Margin, ‘for thou hast become the quarrelling” (which makes no 
sense). 

® See the note on the text. 

® TransJating as if the reading were cm, cf. d. 34; or, perhaps 
translate : ‘‘ What [kind of } life [is there for thee], thou who art without 
wine?” 

10 For “in the beginning,” the margin has, ‘‘the pit of shith” (i.e. the 
cavity at the south-western corner of the altar into which the wine of the 
drink-offering ran down). For references to this curious word see Levy, 
Neuhebriiisches u. Chald. Wirterbuch, IV, p. 550. 

" For the parallels found in Bab. Talm. tractate Yoma, and in the Zohar, 
see Original Hebr. Ecclesiasticus, Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxv. 

'? Hardly the word expected. Is sy a corruption of a word formed from 
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Is wine drunk in its time! and proper season ?. 
d. 34. What life is there to him who is without new 
wine ? 
And from the beginning was it created® for 
rejoicing. 
1, 36 (29). Pain * of the head, wormwood, and shame, 
Is wine drunk in contention and anger. 
1. 37 (30). Excess of wine is a stumble for a fool; 
It diminisheth strength, and causeth many 
wounds °. 
1. 38 (31a+b). At a banquet of wine do not. . . thy neigh- 
bour, 
See ee. 
1. 39 (31 mee A word of a eae do not 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


1.19. The palate proveth the tastes ® of a thing, 
And an understanding heart! the tastes® of 
falsehood 1'. 


]. 20. A froward heart causeth grief, 


the root ji? (Syr. JAY bigXo). Or is vy to be taken as a synonym of 
‘*joy” ? For the ordinary meaning of the word see Levy, in loco. 

* Margin, ‘‘in time.” 

? May be so translated provisionally ; see the Vocabulary. 

5 Or “apportioned”; see I. d. 14 b. 

* See note rr on preceding page. , 

5 Margin, ‘‘and causeth much fear.” 

® Margin, ‘‘ [Nor] rebuke him,” 

7 Margin (at the end of the missing line), ‘‘ before the eyes of men.’ 
The word before this is illegible. 

§ Beginning of fol. 2a; it is called 1. 19 because it is ver. 19 of ch. xxxvi 
(A.V.) 

® The usual meaning of the Hebrew word is “dainties.” 

© Or, “and the heart understandeth.” 

% The margin has for ver. 19 :— 

“The palate proveth the tastes of a sacrifice, 

And the graciousness of a man of understanding the tastes of a gift.” 
2 Literally, “crooked.” 
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And a man of cleverness will restore it within 
him’. . 
1, 21 (18). A wild beast ? eats everything slain, 
Yet is one slain creature more palatable than 
another. 
1. 22. The beauty of a woman cheereth® the counte- 
nance, 
And it surpasseth every desire of the eye. 
So that if a healing tongue is also hers, 
Her husband is not of the sons of men. 
Get thee * a wife as a first possession, 
A help, and a fortress, and a pillar of support. 
For lack of a fence, the vineyard will be laid 
waste ; 
And for lack of a wife,-[a man] is a fugitive and 
a wanderer. 
Who will trust a troop of warriors, 
Skipping from city to city? 
1. 29. Thus is a man that hath no nest °, 


Who reposes where he pleases’. 


1 The meaning is apparently: “a man of cleverness will restore the 
morally deranged heart to a healthy condition.” Cp. the phrases wp) 2wn 
and wp) nw in Ruth iv. 15 and Ps. xix. 8 respectively. The import there 
is the restoration to a state of comfort. 

2 This is the usual meaning of mn, but we should hardly expect “a wild 
beast ” to be introduced in this passage. The word is, however, also used 
as equivalent to tp) (vx) in e.g. Job xxxiii. 18, 20, and Sirach may 
possibly have meant to express ‘“‘the human desire or appetite” by ™n. 

° Translating the marginal reading, which is evidently the right one; 
see the critical note. 

* Margin (in a late hand), “he that getteth a wife.” 

5 Margin, “a fortified town” (either instead of “a fortress” alone, or of 
‘6a help and a fortress;” probably the latter). 

® So correctly the margin. 

7 Or (with Greek), “ wheresoever nightfall cometh upon him.” 


VOL. XII. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Every one that speaketh may say, I am a friend!; 

But there is one who but loveth the name of 
friend *. 

Is it not a grief * which tendeth to death, 

When a companion who is as thine own soul is 
turned into an adversary ? 

[Alas! for a friend who says]5 Why have I thus 
been created, 

To fill the face of the world with deceitfulness ? 

An evil friend looketh for the table °, 

But in time of distress he standeth afar’. 

A good friend fighteth * against a stranger, 

And against adversaries holdeth he the buckler®. 

Forget not a companion in the battle '°, 

And forsake him not in thy booty ™. 


Lam. Every counsellor lifteth up the hand, 


1 The margin has for 1 a, ‘“‘ Every friend says, I am a friend.” 

? 1 bis only found in the margin, and the above rendering is the only 
one which the Hebrew can properly bear ; compare the Greek and Syriac. 

5 2a is in the text the second half of ver. 1, and 2b is a part of the text 
written in the margin. The marginal reading itself has ‘when a 
companion who is as the soul,” instead of ‘‘as thy soul.” 

* See the Vocabulary. 

5 Not a satisfactory clause; but the Hebrew, going by the remaining 
portions of the letters, must be read as in the text. See the critical note. 

® Margin, ‘upon the pit.” 

™ Margin, “at the south.” 

® The variant (if to be read Nohél) has “ inheriteth.” 

® Line 5 is only found in the margin, but is evidently a genuine part of 
the original. The antithesis between an evil friend and a good one, 
brought out in lines 4 and 5, is also clearly given in the Syriac, though 
varying from the Hebrew. 

1 Margin, “in the grave.” 

11 j,e. “give him a portion of the booty gained in battle.” The margin 
of ver. 6 is as follows :— 

“Deny not a friend in the battle, 
And against adversaries will he hold the buckler.” 
12 The marginal] reading (partly mutilated) is even less intelligible than 
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But there is a counsellor who steppeth to a 
scorner. 
1. 8. Let thy soul beware of a counsellor, 
And know thou before what his need is. 
lg (8ce+d). . for himself! will he consider, 
What share might fall? unto him. 
... thy way? 
. . thy poverty *. 
.12(11a + b) [Take no counsel] ® With a woman about her 
rival, 
Nor with a warrior ® about his war. 
.13(11¢+4). Contend not with a merchant’, 
Nor with a buyer ® about selling. 
.14(11e+f). Nor with an evil man about loving-kindness’, 
Nor with an unmerciful man about the announce- 
ment of good tidings. 
.15(11g+h). Nor with a useless workman about his work, 
Nor with a useless keeper’? about one who 
spreadeth an evil report (?)". 


the text. The Greek (see the English version) gives a good sense. There 
may possibly be an allusion in the Hebrew text which has so far not been 
ascertained. 

1 Margin, “thyself.” 

2 Cf. e.g.: noma 095 Sen wer, Judges viii. r. 

5 In the margin, “to look,” vice a lost word in the text. 

* Margin, “thy head,” apparently, by a mis-pointing of 7ux (=7e>). 
Compare the critical note on 1. 36a, in ch. xxxi. 

5 Beginning of fol. 2b. 

6 See the note in the Vocabulary; the margin has, “‘ with a conqueror.” 

7 One should expect, ‘‘With a merchant about merchandise” (as the 
versions have it’. 

* Adopting the reading of the margin. Text (myo = Syr. hiss hs0) 
‘“‘with a seller”; if read with & (as written over the 7), “‘ with a jealous 
person ” (379). 

® Adopting the reading of the margin; text, ‘‘Treat not an evil man 
with loving-kindness,” 

10 Margin, ‘‘hireling”; the end of the line is not clear. 

" i.e. (perhaps) ‘‘Take not counsel with an untrustworthy person 
concerning the trustworthiness of a person who spreads an evil report.” 


C2 
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1,16 (12). But if there be one who feareth always’. 
Whom thou knowest to be a keeper of the 
commandments? ; 
1.17 (12¢+d). One whose heart is like thine own heart, 
And who will come up to thee® if thou 
stumblest *. 
. 18 (13). And also understand the counsel of the heart ; 
Who shall stand more firm to thee than it 5? 
. 19 (14). The heart of man telleth ° its tales 
Better than seven watchmen upon a watch- 
tower’. 
. 20 (15). And besides all this, make supplication unto 
God, 
That he may establish thy steps in truth. 
. 21 (16). Let the beginning of every work be reason, 
And let the beginning of every action be delibe- 
ration. 
. 22 (17). The root of pain is the heart, 
[Whence] four portions spring forth : 
. 23 (18). Good and evil, and life and death ; 
And that which reigneth over them completely 
is the tongue. 
. 24 (19). There is a wise man who is wise to many, 
And also redeemeth his own soul. 
. 25 (20). And there is a wise man who is despised in his 
word 8, 


1 Cf, Prov. xxviii. 14. 

2 Literally, ‘‘commandment,” evidently used in a collective sense; 
margin, “ his commandments.” 

% Margin (probably), ‘‘ shall be troubled on thy account.” 

* The mental apodosis to verses 16 and 17 is, ‘‘ with such a one keep 
counsel,” 

5 See note in the Vocabulary. The sense of the second clause in the 
margin is not clear (probably corrupt), the first clause being, ‘‘ And also 
the counsel of his heart is so.” 

® Or, ‘his tales.” 

7 Margin, ‘‘ Better than seventy watchmen upon a tree (?).” 

® Or ‘‘defileth”’(?) ; margin, ‘‘is foolish” (with regard to his own soul). 
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And deprives himself of all delectable food. 
]. 26 (22). And there is a wise man who is wise towards 
his own soul, 
[Bestowing] the fruit of his understanding upon 
his body ?. 
1. 27 (25). The life of man is a number of days, 
But the life of the people of Israel ? 
]. 28 (26). A wise man in pleasure, 


NOTES ON THE RELATION OF THE GREEK AND 
SYRIAC VERSIONS TO THE HEBREW TEXT®*. 


Ch. xxxi. 12. The heading (1m ond rpw) is neither 
in the Greek, nor in the Syriac; but compare Iept Bpwydror 
at xxx.16. For the form of the Hebrew wording compare 
nwa 1p at xli. 14 (Oxford text). 

1, 13a. yoy pap. Gk. woAAd ye ta én airs, but Syr. 
eS aoe Ip (that it sufficeth not for me). If the Hebrew 
were a translation, one would almost be forced to assume 
that p\sD was borrowed from the wording of the Syriac, 
but that the sense was taken from the Greek: which is 
hardly likely. 

1. 13b. The natural way of accounting for the marginal 
y7 is to assume that it is a variant of the original Hebrew 
text, for the clause is not found in the Syriac, and Greek 
ponjocOnr.= >t of the text. 

ll. 14, 15, and d. 14.b, 15. It is clear that be pon xd py yn 
is a duplicate of 873 x5 2D yn, and that ANd D2 59 ‘BD }> Sy 


1 The margin substitutes or adds :— 
“ And there is a wise man who is wise on behalf of his people, 
[Bestowing] the fruit of his understanding on their bodies.” 
2 Margin, ‘“‘ Yeshurun.” 
3 Only the more important points of comparison are noted here, 
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reproduces in different words what has already been ex- 
pressed in the preceding verse. The four clauses of the 
Syriac verse 13 in Lagarde’s edition, answer to the four 
clauses of the Hebrew verses 14 and 15. The Greek has 
only two lines (beginning with zovnpdrepov, and ending 
with daxpve.), which appear to agree best with the two lines 
that follow v. 15 in the Hebrew. It is not likely that any 
one recension of the original Hebrew had all the six lines. 
But both the Greek and the Syriac must represent some 
Hebrew original. One is, therefore, forced to assume that 
the Greek is based on one recension of the Hebrew, and 
the Syriac on another, and that the text of the present 
MS. combines the readings of both recensions. 

The opposite theory would be that the Hebrew now 
before us is a translation, and that the translator joined 
together the renderings from both the Syriac and the Greek. 
But why should he deliberately spoil his translation in this 
manner? The combination of two different recensions of 
the original would evidently (more especially if the copyist 
already found the variant verses in the margin of the codex 
before him) be a much more justifiable process than the 
fusion of renderings made from two different versions. It 
will be seen, moreover, from the following notes that there 
are several instances in which one or other of the duplicate 
lines agrees neither with the Greek nor with the Syriac. 

1, 16b. 10H, Gk. ovvOdAéBov (thrust (not) thyself). The 
middle sense is well brought out in both. The translator 
must—on either theory—have understood his original well 
in this place. ; 

1.17 b. Neither in the Greek, nor in the Syriac. 

1.18. Also in neither of these versions (assuming the two 
Greek lines @aye—puonOyjs to be identical with Syr. Lag. 
v. 16). 

d.17a,18. It might be argued that the marginal addition 
(DNON }—B PIU AN x1) looks like a translation from the 
Syriac (Idcoh Ve inem, Joo) Io); but the reverse is as likely 
to be the case. Even if the former hypothesis were 
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admitted in this particular case, no gain would accrue to 
the translation theory. There is really no vital objection 
to the presence of a few isolated marginal additions from 
one version or another. The evidence for the originality 
of the Hebrew is so overwhelming that it can in no way 
suffer from a concession of this kind. The writing of this 
clause, be it noted, is also entirely different from the rest, 
and the entry looks cramped. 

1, 2ob. If either the Greek or the Syriac were followed, 
the Hebrew would have been om). 

ll. 23 and d. 23. 1. 23 agrees with the Greek; only dy 
(purged) is toned down into perpé» (moderate). d. 23 agrees 
with the Syriac (19) UX=paxr Mlsomsy Jia). Two 
recensions of the original are, therefore, combined here as 
elsewhere. 

1, 26. The Syr. yaso agrees with yoy. The Gk. évrpexijs 
probably represents a recension which had ‘nn. 

1. 27. Clause a is a duplicate of 21a. The reading 7? 74? 
in clause ¢ is of special interest. It differs entirely from 
both the usual Greek and the Syriac, and it at the same time 
appears to afford an explanation of the reading “ vomit” in 
248, Compl. and the Itala', for mp might easily have been 
mistaken for a word coming from the root mNP (cogn. x'p)*. 
This is, at any rate, the most natural explanation of the 
textual phenomenon before us, and we may, therefore, 
regard the reading as a case in which a rare rendering of 
the versions is clearly derivable from a misunderstanding 
of the original Hebrew. 

]. 28 and d. 28. Evidently adopted into the present MS. 
from two different recensions. The Greek agrees more 
with 1. 28, and the Syriac with d. 28; but both have xyon, 
and not 2wn. 

1. 32 andd. 32. Both the Greek and the Syriac (the latter 
more literally than the former) represent 1. 32, but have no 


1 See Ball’s Variorum Apocrypha, in loco. 
2 It is, indeed, not impossible that mp actually represents a corrupt 


form of a word coming from the root w’p. 
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trace of d. 32. d. 32b might be taken as a variant clause 
of 32 b, but d. 32 a shows that the whole line represents the 
reading of a different recension of the Hebrew. A translator 
from the Greek and Syriac would hardly have added d. 32a 
out of his own mind; but if it belongs to a different 
recension of the original Hebrew, the adoption of the clause 
becomes intelligible. 

1. 33a. It may be assumed that the Greek translator 
misread the Hebrew o”n 193 (instead of O°" ‘3, as restored 
in accordance with the Syriac), and, therefore, rendered it 
by égucov Cwijs ; so rightly conjectured in the commentary of 
Edersheim-Margoliouth (Speaker’s Commentary). 

1. 34, d. 34 have been adopted from two different recen- 
sions. Instead of “or (or from) the beginning” the Greek 
has dy@pé7o.s, which may possibly rest on a third recension. 

1. 36a. The Syriac appears to be of a conflate nature. 
The translator first misread WX" (head), as if it were sx 
(poverty); hence Jhasamso holo. The following bas shoo 
then rests on a correct understanding of the Hebrew. The 
superiority of the line over the Greek and Syriac is 
manifest enough, and its clear classical aspect (apart from 
the late mnn) is striking. But of such lines there are 
great multitudes. By far the greater number of the extant 
verses will probably stand the most searching test. 

1, 37a. The symmetry of the Hebrew is also here very 
striking :— 

“YYD pap | nd DMD |} wp S:p2b | aon naw 

The Greek translator read "n 729», and therefore rendered 
mAnOiver x.t.4. In the Syriac it is more properly rendered 
by x6 JLolqeo (7275); but while the terseness of the original 
Hebrew line requires no verb, the Syriac adds has» 
(maketh), thus giving a prosy aspect to the line. But in 
any case the different renderings of the Greek and Syriac 
point to n37» being the original. 

Ch. xxxvi. l. 19a. 735 after ‘oypo is colourless. Ball 
appears rightly to refer the Greek to a reading "'¥ (cf. Gen. 
xxvii. 7); but 135 cannot (on the translation hypothesis) 
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be based on the Syriac either, for in that case 52% or 53ND 
would be expected. 

If the reading nt in a of the marginal] line (presumably 
from another recension of the original) be correct (the ni is 
only partly preserved), one might take it as a proof that 
the line was written whilst the Temple sacrifices were 
in vogue, particularly so as there is nothing to correspond 
to it either in the Greek or the Syriac. Clause b in the 
marginal line is not at all clear. 

1. 20b, The Greek dvramoddéce rests on a mistaken 
rendering of 732. 

1. 21a. The Syr. las can be easily explained from the 
sense attached to 7M in e.g. Job xxxiii. 18, 20 (see the note 
on the translation). A doublet to 1. 21 is found in 
ch. xxxvi. 18 (Cambridge text). 

1. 22a. The Syr. waa is apparently due to the Heb. 5m. 
The pi‘el of 557 occurs nowhere else in the sense of 
“cheering” or “brightening”; but this meaning is in 
accordance with the primary sense of the root (comp. the 
use of the Hiph‘l). For the few instances in which was 
is used in the sense of “exornavit,” see Payne Smith, 
Thesaurus, col. 4024. 

1, 23. This line is not found in the Syriac, and clause «a 
differs much from the Greek. Fritzsche’s conjecture X51) is 
here found confirmed. 

1. 24. Rightly conjectured by Ed.-Marg. (only transposed): 
AwK mp pp nweit, The Greek read 73p for 72P. In clause b, 
the Greek takes over the LXX rendering of 17223 “ty in 
Gen. ii. 18, and the Syriac merely modifies the phrase there 
used. If the Hebrew had been a translation from either 
the Greek or the Syriac, the 11323 ty would have been 
almost certain to appear here. But the fact is that Sirach 
did not in the present case merely reproduce a Biblical 


1 There is, indeed, a sufficient amount of agreement between the 
present Hebrew text and the conjectures made by Prof. D.S. Margoliouth 
and the late Dr. Edersheim in the Speaker’s Commentary to show that 
these scholars were on the right track when writing the Commentary. 
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phrase, but expressed his thought in words of his own. 
See the remark in the preface on the dependence of 
Sirach on Biblical phraseology in reference to the theory - 
of Professor Schechter. 

]. 25. The Greek translator appears by a slip to have 
rendered instead of 073 the word }*2p which stands just over 
it. If so, the copy before Sirach’s grandson must have 
been written in a metrical arrangement similar to the one 
used in the present MS. 

1. 26. It is impossible not to acknowledge that the Syr. 
Joop hrove Jrongs (who shall believe a young man who 
resembles a gazelle?) is a mistaken rendering of the original 
Na¥ 7172 (a troop of warriors); for it so happens that the Syr. 
20+¢q, has an entirely different meaning from the Heb. 173, 
and Jung represents ‘3¥ instead of xix. The Syriac can 
hardly be assumed to be the original, for “a gazelle skipping 
from city to city” is not at all a likely phrase to be used. 
See Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in Lapositor, 4th series, vol. I, 
PP. 309, 316. 

In clause b the strange Syriac reading wow? shl> 
Las is clearly a corruption of Lass yaw? shi>! (in the 
place where darkness sets in does he spend the night). For 
the Hebrew Fritzsche came very near with yn. 

Ch. xxxvii. 1. 3. Clause a is difficult, and, perhaps, corrupt ; 
but the Greek év@vynua appears to show that 9 was in the 
original, for the word may bear the meaning of “ thought” 
or “imagination,” besides that of “friend.” Comp. Ps. 
exxxix. 2 (Heb. 39, LXX diadroyicpods). 

ll. 4,5. See the note on the translation. It may be added 
here that the xdpw yaorpds in 1. 5 of the Greek may possibly 
be due to a mistaken rendering of ond) in the marginal 
Hebrew line (feedeth (though the Niphal is never used in 
that sense) instead of jighteth); but clause a of the Greek 
verse misses the antithesis that is found in the Hebrew 
and the Syriac. 

1 6a. The Greek év rj Wyn cov appears to rest on a 


1 See Ed.-Marg. (Speaker’s Commentary). 
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mistaken rendering of 3°73 (reading 27221 instead of 273). 
The Syr. waat J (thou shalt not praise) clearly rests on 
a misreading of the Hebrew (niwn for navn), as rightly 
conjectured by Ed.-Marg. 

]. 14b. 3 31%. On the supposition that the Hebrew is 
a translation, one would almost expect for certain that 
"wa 31D was a rendering of edayyeAlCouar; but the Greek has 
here wept xpnoronOeias, and the Syr. sass pasos. A close 
comparison of 1. 12 sqq. with the versions has not appeared 
necessary for the present edition of the text. 

1.17b. The Gk. cvvadyjoe oor appears to represent the 
marginal reading 73 733%. 

l,18a. The Gk. orfcov (make to stand) represents a 
reading 737 instead of }'27. 

The Syriac of 1. 18 (Because his faith will give him life, 
and he also believes like unto thee) appears to be an altera- 
tion in furtherance of the ecclesiastical doctrine of faith. 

1.19. The Syriac (The heart of a man rejoices in its path, 
more than the wealth of the world which benefits not) is 
also an ecclesiastical alteration. 

1. 22a. Does the Gk. ddAdAowoews represent a reading 
mpvonn instead of m>ann? The Syriac ver. 18 is “The Lord 
has created all things: good and evil, life and death ; and 
he who rules his tongue shall be delivered from evil.” 

Il. 24-26. The three Hebrew lines yield exceilent sense. 
Three kinds of wise men (and, by implication, of wisdom) 
are distinguished. To the first class belong those whose 
wisdom, whilst being of use to many, also tends to the 
true happiness of its owner. Then comes the class of 
those who are wise, but are for some reason or other 
unacceptable to men, and are also personally unfortunate 
(compare A j2D0n nom, Eccles. ix. 16; see also Eccles. 
ix. 1). To the third category belong those who only use 
their intellectual acquirements for purely selfish objects. 
In this case 702N is mere “ prudence,” not “ wisdom ” in its 
true sense, comp. Eccles. vii. 12. With this classification 

1 But even so, badly translated. 
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should be compared the Greek and the Syriac. It need 
only be remarked here that the Gk. dxpnoros (unprofitable) 
in 1. 24b appears to rest on a misreading of the last word 
in the line (5x», as in the margin, for Dx). 

It may also be remarked that the true sense of Ecclus. 
xli. 12, where it is said that a good name will accompany 
a man [at death ?] (nd) rather than “thousands of treasures 
of wisdom',” is probably just this: that a good name (or 
character) is more important than a great deal of prudence 
or mere worldly wisdom. The wisdom there spoken of is. 
in fact, that kind of it which belongs to the third category 
enumerated in the present Hebrew text. A depreciating 
sentence on what passed for “wisdom” is, from another 
point of view, found in Eccles. i. 18 (For in much wisdom 
is much grief: and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow). Both Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus were in fact 
composed at a time when the mn2n had, through its abuse, 
entered on a stage of decadence. “This decadence is much 
more apparent in Ecclesiastes than in Ecclesiasticus. The 
germ of sueh a depreciation is, of course, already found in the 
older 723n literature (see e.g. Prov. xxvi. 12 and xxviii. 11). 

With the remarks just made compare Professor D. S. 
Margoliouth, The origin of the “original Hebrew” of 
Ecclesiasticus, p. 14. 

l. 27. The Syriac omits this line (from ecclesiastical 
reasons ?). 


LIST OF LATE OR RARE WORDS AND FORMS, 
INCLUDING A FEW REFERENCES TO UNUSUAL 
CONSTRUCTIONS *. 


DIN.—nndw2, fol. 1b, 1. 2a. In Biblical Hebrew, only in 
Esther i. 8 (028), but often used in Rabbinic Hebrew. 


1 If ron is, indeed, the true reading. See Dr. Taylor, in the Cambridge 
Ben Sira (p. lxxi). Dr. Kénig (Expository Times for Aug. 1899), accepts 7237, 
and his explanation is similar to the one independently proposed here. 

* The numbering of lines in this part begins with 1 for each of the four 
pages of the Hebrew. 
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yba.—vbin, margin of fol.1a,1.8b. In B.H. the Hithpa‘el 
only is found (Prov. xvii. 14; xviii. 1; xx. 3). Accord- 
ing to Jastrow, the Niph‘al is used in Middah 58b; 
but Levy takes it for a Nithpa‘el. 

by3.—yin, fol. ra,1.8b. The Niph‘al occurs only in 1 Sam. 
i, 21. 

7.—71, fol. 1a, 1.g¢. Rabbinic, but connected with 
B. H. nin (from nna) and 77. 

p1—p, fol. 2a, 1. 10b (and margin); apparently used in 
the same sense as the Syriac Mée? (grief). See the 
remark of Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in the Expository 
Times for Aug. 1899 with regard to the use of the 
word in ch. xxxi. 21, &c. (Cambridge text); but the 
Syriac of the present clause does not exist, a cir- 
cumstance which weakens the charge of a translator’s 
blunder, since he would in this case not have the 
Syriac word which he is supposed to mistranslate. 

yot.—yorn, fol. ra,1.4b. The verb occurs in Jer. xiii. 17; 
there the meaning is simply “to weep” (307M yon), but 
here “the tear” (nyo) “runneth” (yon). The Syriac 
has |ssoy |ss09. 

a5.—' 7708, fol. 2b, 1. 1b. The root 539 is similarly used in 
Syriac, sf» having the sense of “pugnans”; see Payne 
Smith’s Thesaurus, in loco. The form 17 is analogous 
to e.g. TY, 55 from ny, $$; but the root 175 in the sense 
of “fighting” was quite unexpected in Hebrew. As there 
is (so far as I know) no trace of it in Rabbinic either, 
one must assume it to be a word of “middle Hebrew,” 
i.e. belonging to the period intervening between 
Biblical and Talmudical Hebrew. 

bbn.—hdm, in the sense of “ brightening, cheering” (margin, 
bboy), fol. 2a, 1. 4a. See the critical note. 

pm, fol. 2a, 1.2b. This word, which is often used in 
Rabbinic Hebrew, has been taken to be the Greek 


1 Kametz under 7 on account of secondary pause. 
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eiOixds (see Levy, in loco). If, on the other hand, it is 
allied with the Arabic 5.3,, the word will have to be 
regarded as common to the Hebrews and Arabs in the 
time of Ben Sira. A Greek word in the Hebrew of 
about 200 B.C. need not surprise us, there being several 
such in the book of Daniel. Aboth also embodies 
a fair number of Greek words. 

s2.—, fol. 2a, 1. 1a (margin); only found in Gen. 
XXX. 20. 

ban.—mbrann, fol. 2a,la311a. Near this form is xmbdan (act 
of destroying), quoted by Jastrow from Targum 
Yerushalmi on Ex. xii. 27. 

nan.—d3n) (in pause), fol. 2b, 1 13a. If the form is not 
a mere mistake for 03m’, we are here presented with 
a clear Syriacism. 

pbn.—pon (so probably), fol1a,1.5a; pdm, fol. 1b, 1. 13 b. 
The present writer, who has, independently from 
Professor Smend, formed the opinion that Ben Sira often 
uses the root pbn in the sense of “to create” (like 
Arabic 41+), would commend this view to the con- 
sideration of scholars. It is (1) very remarkable that 
both the Greek and the Syriac uniformly translate 
the word by an equivalent of 873, to create; and (2) it 
must, I think, be allowed that, though the idea of 
“apportioning” is admissible in almost all (or even 
say, all) cases where Ben Sira uses the root pbn, the 
better sense is yielded by the rendering of the versions 
referred to. In the two instances contained in the 
present fragments, it so happens that (3) the word 
corresponds in the one case to 873, and in the other to 
1¥2, in the respective duplicate lines. No surprise 
need, I think, be felt at finding that the Hebrews and 
Arabs used the root in the same sense about 200 B.c. 
Compare the remarks under pm. See, however, Bacher, 
J.Q.R. for July, 1897, pp. 549, 560. 

min.—mnn, fol.1b,1.14b. See the Oxford fragments (edit. 
Cowley and Neubauer) and compare Dr. Driver’s 
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Glossary. The form nn must now be considered 
well established. 


s00.—NI03, fol. 1a,1.6b. In B. H. the sense is “ basket.” 
On Talmud *3» see Levy and Jastrow. 


“y.— rn, fol. 1a, 1. 12 b (margin); See note on the trans- 
lation.  ¥1), fol. 1b, 1. 11b; ‘nyu, fol.2a,l 11a. In 
B. H. the Niph‘al only occurs in Isaiah xliii. 10; 
but it is common in late Hebrew. 

w—nyw (margin, mw’), fol. 1a, 1.138. This is an 
altogether solitary form of the noun, instead of 72%, 
Syriac Ja. 

mw, fol. 1a, 1.14a. Plural (sleeps) not used elsewhere ; 
perhaps merely a scribe’s error. 


nnb.—rind, fol. 1a, 1.5b; evidently taken from Deut. xxxiv. 
7, and showing that the meaning attached to the 
phrase was “and his moisture (saliva) did not run.” 
Compare the Versions and Commentaries. To the point 
is a quotation concerning the aging of the gods found 
in Maspero, Dawn of Civil., p.111:—When the sun 
had grown old “his mouth trembled, his drivelling 
ran down to earth, his spittle dropped upon the 
ground.” 

yy>.—ybn, fol. 1a, 1. 10b; comp. especially wp yb’ (Prov. 
XxX. 25), and vd, the gullet. 

nya—miyn, fol. rb, 1. 8b. This form of the noun occurs 
only in Is. xli. 12. 

pw2.—prt, literally “produce heat.” The Hiph‘il occurs in 
Ezek. xxxix. 9 and Is. xliv. 15; the Niph‘al in Ps. 
Ixxviii. 21. No one, however, would have divined the 
occurrence of the word in the present passage. 

325.—207, fol. 1a, 1. 8a, in the sense of “ taking one’s place 
at meals.” In B.H. the Kal is similarly used in 
1 Sam. xvi.11. For the Rabbinic usage of the Hiph‘il 
see Levy and Jastrow. 
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pap.—piep, fol. 1a, 1. 2a; Pade, fol.1b, 115b. A form 
P'BD is given in Levy, III, 572; comp. Pa¥ (without the 
pause: PBY), Job xxxvi. 18, and ipa, Job xxvii. 23. 
To the forms given in Dr. Driver’s Glossary, the Pi‘el 
must now be added, unless paom is a defective form 
for pYDDD. 

my.— yn, fol. 1b, 1.12a. See the note on the translation. 

syy.—ony, fol. 2 a, 1. 12 a (margin), also 1. 13 b (margin). 
In the sense of “enemies” the word occurs only four 
times in B.H. and once in B. Aram. See the Con- 
cordances., 

my (cogn. pry), —byAmden, fol. 1a, 1. 8b; similarly used in 
1 Sam. xiv. 32; Xv. 19. 

“py.—m py (margin, py), fol. 2b, 1. 11a. The marginal 
form is in frequent use in Rabbinical Hebrew. 

Uy Shy fol. ra, 14a. Seo Levy, IV, 193, and comp. 
Payne Smith, Thesaurus, col. 3396. 

yox.—yy, fol. 1b, 1]. 1a. See Dr. Driver's Glossary in the 
first edition of the Oxford fragments. 

syy.—rysi, fol. 1 a, 1.13; distinctly Rabbinic. 

T¥.— INS, fol. 2a,1.15b. See Dr. Driver’s Glossary. 

mx1.— nn (2), fol. 1b, 1.12b. The word occurs in Job 
XXxXvii. 18 in the sense of “speculum.” In the Talmud 
it is used in the sense of “quality” (e.g. pn tw Nd, 
Babyl. Talm. Baba Kamma, fol. 3b). From the 
idea of “quality or qualification” that of “ proper 
season” may possibly be derived; but the connexion 
may be held not to be sufficiently obvious. 

mor.—moin, fol. 2a, 1.11 b. This form is only found once 
in the Kethibh (Jer. xiv. 14). 

mw.—ny, fol. 1b, 1. 11 b (margin). See the note on the 
translation. 

nsv.—p naw (margin, [0%5)m2v), fol. 2b, lo 11b. An 
unexpected plural, bearing witness to the sense of 
“portion” attributed by Ben Sira to 1n8 o2v in Gen. 
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xlviii. 22, in agreement with Targum (pbin) and Syriac 
(Juco), and opposed to LXX (Zixiua). 
pw.—p wm, fol. 1a, 1.13a. See Levy, IV, 676. 
nyyw.—rnyyy, fol. 2b, 1. 8a. Comp. the late Hebrew and 
Syriac xmyw. See also D. S. Margoliouth, Lzpositor, 
4th series, vol. I, p. 314. 


fON (or PR) 15 por’ *p, fol. 2 b, 1. 7b, who shall show thee 
faithfulness. 

son mb"; (margin) and on Span (text), fol. 2b, 1.3. A late 
Hebrew phrase having taken its origin in e.g. B. H. 
aw wnbor (Prov. xxxi. 12). Of. D. S. M., loc. cit., 
Pp. 315- 

». Note the peculiar construction in fol. 2 b, ll. 1b, 2 b. 

The relative & occurs in fol. 1a, ll. 7b, 9a, 9b; fol. 1b, 
l.11 b; fol. 2a, Liza. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


VOL. XII. 





THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


EARLY ENGLISH HEBRAISTS. 
ROGER BACON AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


IN trying to fathom the state of learning in Western Europe 
during the Middle Ages, we are not so much struck by the 
ignorance of the masses, as by the ignorance of the learned. 
The occasional appearance of scholars of great breadth and 
depth of erudition makes the low level of the learning 
possessed by the mediocrities all the more conspicuous. 
The ordinary student moved within well-defined limits ; his 
learning was for the most part confined to theological disqui- 
sitions, on the lines laid down by the Church, which narrowed 
more and more as time went on. It was always the moulding 
and re-moulding of the existing material in customary grooves 
and after approved methods. Philosophy and knowledge 
of nature were drawn from sources that had lost all their 
purity. The works of the ancients, or as much of them as 
was within reach, had suffered from bad translations, bad 
transcriptions, mutilations, interpolations, and incorrect 
interpretations. No new facts were evolved, no new data 
fixed. No wonder, therefore, that whenever a bolder spirit 
ventured to break through the conventional humdrum of 
that which was miscalled study and research, the medio- 
crities rose as one man against the disturber. It took 
centuries to lead up to the Renascence of letters, and 
when that event actually took place, when scholasticism 
succumbed at last, and the vigilant observation of nature 
commenced to supersede the a priori speculations of 
physical science, the change was accompanied by a friction 
and disturbance that altered the aspect of almost all 
European affairs. 
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This self-satisfied slothfulness, this vague horror of every 
new departure, both in regard to method and to subject- 
matter, affected the whole field of knowledge. The study 
of languages, the development of philosophical thought, 
and the exploration of the phenomena of nature, were all 
affected in equal measure. The bitterness with which the 
study of Greek was combated was only a degree less intense 
than that which opposed the investigation of the Hebrew 
language and lore. The latter discipline had to suffer. 
besides, from a certain feeling of uncanniness, a super- 
stitious fear of the Jewish people and their language. 
‘The crowd saw in the Jew a mysterious being, possessed 
of awe-inspiring mysteries. He was considered a sorcerer. 
The masses saw in the Hebrew volumes a museum of 
magic art; the grotesque Hebrew letters seemed to them 
cabbalistical characters, and the Jew was suspected of 
occult arts and diabolical intercourse. This vague super- 
stition has not yet entirely died out?.” It was not before 
the end of the fifteenth century, that the self-denial and 
dogged perseverance of Johann Reuchlin secured a firm 
footing for the study of Hebrew in Christian Europe; and 
it was long after the knowledge of that language and its 
literature—together with the study of the other Semitic 
languages which followed in its train—had made con- 
siderable headway on the Continent, that this branch of 
learning was seriously taken in hand in England. 

Reuchlin’s fame had reached England already during 
his lifetime. His learned intercourse with Erasmus; the 
admiration which he inspired in men like Thomas More 
and John Fisher; the eagerness with which English 
students, who, like Richard Crokus, visited the continental 
seats of learning, betook themselves to Reuchlin, in 
order to become initiated into the newly discovered disci- 
pline ; and, above all, the life-and-death struggle between 
Reuchlin and his enemies of Cologne, who desired the 
public destruction of all Hebrew books, gave an impetus 

' Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Israel chez les nations, Paris, 1893, p. 41. 
D2 
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to English scholars to turn their attention to the literature 
of Hebraism. For a long time Hebrew was taught at the 
universities of England in a haphazard, empirical way. 
There was no depth of learning and hardly any breadth. 
Apart from a few scholars, who achieved great proficiency, 
Hebrew was only considered as a sort of ornamental 
accomplishment, sought after by incipient theologians, who 
were, however, quite satisfied with the merest glimpse 
through the portals of the temple. It is curious to observe 
at how low a rate the general public estimated the actual 
knowledge of those who were engaged in the pursuit of 
these studies. This feeling is characteristically described 
in the popular novel Charles O'Malley, by Charles Lever. 
The author makes one of his personages, Frank Webber, 
express himself, in a letter supposed to have been written 
by that scapegrace from Trinity College, Dublin, in 1810, 
in the following terms: “Belson (fortunately he was born 
in the nineteenth, not in the sixteenth century, or he’d be 
most likely ornamenting a pile of faggots) ventured upon 
some stray excursions into the Hebrew verbs— the Professor 
himself never having transgressed beyond the declensions— 
and the consequence is, he is in disgrace among the seniors.” 
Allowing for some artistic exagyeration, it describes the 
situation correctly ; underlying it is the fact that a proper, 
scientific treatment of Hebrew and the kindred tongues is, 
in this country, a product of quite recent times. 

This is all the more remarkable, as it was an Englishman 
who fully understood the position that Hebrew ought to 
occupy in the curriculum of learning, and who had himself 
set to work to master the language, and to urge its impor- 
tance upon others, fully two centuries before Reuchlin was 
born. Roger Bacon had already in the thirteenth century 
advocated the study of Hebrew; but the gigantic intel- 
lectual powers, vast erudition, inventive genius, and stolid 
perseverance, which he brought to bear upon this and many 
other subjects, were doomed to pass away, almost entirely 
without fruit ; and his name lived in the memories of the 
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ignorant—a large class in those days, comprising almost 
everybody—as that of a magician and a cultivator of the 
black arts. 

Before Bacon’s time Hebrew was as little known in 
England as in any portion of what was called in those 
days Latinitas—the countries professing the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and including almost the 
whole of Europe. No clergyman before Bacon deemed 
it at all necessary to know Hebrew. The bulk of them 
had only vague notions as to its existence; the common 
Latin translation of the Bible, sanctioned by the Church, 
was considered as sacred, and was the basis of all their 
theological disquisitions and discussions. Only very few 
English members of the clergy possessed a smattering of 
Hebrew; there was perhaps not a single one who had 
sufficient knowledge to be productive of a new idea or 
new point of view. Augustine can hardly be called an 
Englishman ; he knew no Hebrew, as little as his superior, 
the Pope Gregory the Great, to whose total ignorance of 
Hebrew I shall have to recur. 

The Venerable Bede is the first English ecclesiastice in 
whose works a few stray allusions to Hebrew are met 
with. Prof. Steinschneider ! justly says that the Expositiv 
Nominum, found among Bede’s works, proves, as little 
as any other dictionary of names, a direct knowledge of 
Hebrew. Hody, who published in 1705 a work entitled 
De Bibliorum Textibus, in which a rather large fragment 
of Roger Bacon's Opus Minus appeared for the first time, 
passes in review such English theologians as possessed, in 
his opinion, a knowledge of Hebrew. Hody was a great 
patriot in this respect, and he was in every case at pains to 
make as much as possible of some chance allusion in that 
direction, found in the works of any English divine. In 


1 In H. Brody’s Zeitschrift fiir Hebrdische Bibliographie, I, no. 2, p. 53. The 
same remark applies to explanations of the Hebrew alphabet ; e. g. such 
a one as is found in the commentary to the Lamentations of Jeremiah, in 
Jerome’s works, but which some ascribe to Bede. 
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the case of Bede, who lived in the eighth century, Hody 
quotes several passages to show the former to have been 
a first-rate Hebraist?. I agree with Hody that Bede 
knew some Hebrew, but we are not able to judge as to the 
extent of his knowledge. In spite of the testimony of 
Roger Bacon?, who alludes to Bede as “literatissimus in 
grammatica et linguis in originali,” I do not think that his 
knowledge of Hebrew amounted to much. It is true, in 
his work De Temporum Ratione (ch. Ixvii), he professes to 
base his chronological data directly upon the “Hebrew 
truth.” But it would be an error to conclude from this 
expression, with Hody, that he made use of the Hebrew 
text of the Bible. Bede himself explains that the “ Hebrew 
truth” means to him nothing more than Jerome’s transia- 
tion. “Just as the Greek scholars,” he says, “based their 
chronological data upon the text of the seventy translators ; 
so we, who drink from the pure source of Hebrew truth, are 
enabled, through the industry of the holy Jerome, to follow 
it” *, Most passages in his commentaries, if not all, in which 
some knowledge of the Hebrew text of the Bible transpires, 
are taken from Jerome. Nevertheless, he must have known 
some Hebrew, else he would hardly have embodied in his 
commentaries such notes as those in which allusion is made 
to the equal sound of the & and 0, or to the similarity of 
shape between 7 and “4, 


' P. 406 sqq. ? Opus Minus, p. 332, Brewer. 

* Haec de cursu praeteriti seculi ex Hebraica veritate prout potuimus 
elucubrare curavimus, aequum rati ut sicut Graeci LXX translationum 
editione utentes de ea sibi suisque temporibus libros condidere, ita et nos 
qui per beati interpretis Hieronymi industriam puro Hebraicae veritatis 
fonte potamur, temporum quoque rationem juxta hance scire queamus. .. . 
Caeterum cunctis in commune suademus, et sive quis ex Hebraica veritate, 
quae ad nos per memoratum interpretem pura pervenisse etiam hostibus 
Judaeis in professo est. . .. Similarly in his Apology Ad Plegwinum : 
Suadebamque illi... ut Secripturae sacrae per Christianum nobis inter- 
pretem translatae, potius quam Judaeis interpretationibuS, vel Chrono- 
graphorum imperitiae, fidem accommodare disceret. 

* Thus: Genes X. Filii Saba: Regma et Dadan. Hic Saba per Sin 
literam scribitur, supra vero per Samech.—Cethim et Dodanim, Dodanim 
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Hody? mentions a remarkable passage from a commen- 
tary on the Psalms included among Jerome’s works. In 
Psalm cxxxvi the words “qui fecit luminaria magna” have 
the following note superadded: “This is said of the stars, 
which are large, although to us they appear small; in the 
same way, as if we were to ascend a high mountain and 
see the people below in the valley, they would appear 
small to us. For the same star, which is visible ‘in 
Britannia,’ appears the same everywhere.” Now, the same 
commentary contains some direct references to the Hebrew 
text, and if the whole commentary were one compact work, 
we should here have another Early English Hebraist. But 
this is by no means the case; the commentary has, as 
Hody admits, all the appearance of being a compilation ; 
and the words quoted are undoubtedly the interpolation 
into the text of a marginal note by some English reader, 

Alcuin, who was born in 735, seems also to have had 
some knowledge of Hebrew. Himself a native of Yorkshire, 
he is believed to have learned Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
from Egbert and Albert, bishops of York. Alcuin exercised 
an enormous influence upon the spread of learning. He either 
founded or improved most of the schools in France. The regard 
Charlemagne had for this scholar was unbounded. The court, 
we are told, was turned into an academy, and Charlemagne 
and his family and courtiers became Alcuin’s pupils, and 
affected biblical or classical names in addition to their own. 
Besides theological works, Alcuin left also some writings on 
philosophy, rhetoric, and philology. He was already an 
old man, when Charlemagne commissioned him to procure 
an improved edition of the Bible. The words Veritas 
Hebraica, when used by Alcuin, have the same meaning 
as with Bede. Alcuin must have known some Hebrew, 


Rhodii, melius enim legitur Rodanim sive Rodim, ut septuaginta inter- 
pretes transtulerunt, et in libro Hebraeorum nominum etiam noster 
interpres posuit. Similitudo enim litterarum Daleth et Res hunc apud 
Hebraeos saepe facit errorem, ut alia legitur pro alia. 


1 P. 409. 
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although his works show little trace of it. His remark on 
Genesis xxv. 8, that the word deficiens was not in the 
Hebrew text, but was added by the seventy interpreters, 
does not prove any direct knowledge of Hebrew. His note 
on Ecclesiastes ix. 12 would prove a knowledge of Hebrew, 
provided the observation be originally his. The words 
DIN ‘33 are always translated filii hominum; and he 
observes that, wherever the expression filit hominum 
occurred, the Hebrew text had filii hominis, and that it 
meant the “sons of Adam.” It is, he says, usual in 
Scripture to call the whole human race the sons of 
Adam '. 

Alcuin read in Jerome’s translation of Ecclesiastes xii. 4 
(vwn nia 53 im, “and all the daughters of the song shall 
be brought low”) “et obmutescent omnes filiae carminis.” 
He observes, “obmutescere quoque, sive, ut melius habetur 
in Hebraeo, surdesecere filias carminis.” It is doubtful 
whether this observation betrays a knowledge of Hebrew. 
(The present text of Jerome has obswrdescent.) In Aleuin’s 
description of the York library it is said that the relics of 
ancient Hebrew Jore were found there, together with those 
of Roman and Greek wisdom *. It would not have been an 
impossible thing for Hebrew books to have found their way 
into that library, but, as Mr. Poole justly remarks *, the 
words used by Alcuin need not be pressed to mean more 
than the source from which the literature he mentioned 
was derived. 


1 Notandum est quod per totum librum, ubicunque dicitur jilii hominum, 
in Hebraeo habetur /ilii hominis, hoc est, filii Adam; et omnis pene 
Scriptura hoc idiomate plena est, universum genus humanum Adam 
filios vocans. 

2 De Pontificibus et Sanctis Ecclesiae Ebor is, VV. 1535-1539:— 





Illic invenies veterum vestigia Patrum, 
Quidquid habet pro se Latio Romanus in orbe, 
Graecia vel quidquid transmisit clara Latinis: 
Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit imbre superno. 
* R.L, Poole, Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval Thought, London, 1884, 


p ati. 
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Hody says! that John Bale stated, in the name of 
William of Malmesbury, that Athelstan, king of England, 
who flourished in the tenth century, had the Bible trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon, from the pure Hebrew original. 
with the assistance of some converted Jews, but that no 
such passage could be found in Malmesbury’s works. 

Stephen Harding, the famous Cistercian abbot, an 
Englishman by birth, who was brought up in the monastery 
of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, but spent the greater part 
of his life in France, although himself knowing no Hebrew, 
yet appreciated its importance for establishing a correct 
text of the Old Testament. “A MS. edition of the Bible, 
written under the eye of our abbot himself, was preserved 
with great reverence at Citeaux up to the time of the 
French revolution. Not content with consulting Latin 
MSS., he even had recourse to the Rabbins, in order to 
settle the readings of the Old Testament’.” They ex- 
plained to him in Latin the Hebrew and Chaldaean of 
several questionable passages and verses, and he caused 
all such as could not be found in the original to be 
erased from the Latin text. The work was completed in 
1109 %. fae 

I feel inclined to believe that in the twelfth century 
England could boast of a scholar who not only possessed 
a considerable knowledge of the Hebrew text of the Bible, 
but who also understood how to apply the same in a bold and 
independent spirit. As this rests on mere conjecture, I am 
obliged to treat the matter rather fully, in order to explain 
the grounds on which I base my surmise. Roger Bacon, 
in his Compendium Studii Philosophiae*, discusses the 
ambiguity of the Latin translation of Genesis ii..1, 2. The 

1 P. 415. There is no ground to assume, with Hody (p. 403), the 
existence of an English Eucherius, as distinct from the bishop of Lyons 
of that name. 

? J. H. N[ewman)], The Cistercian Saints of England, London, 1844, p. 129. 

3 Samuel Berger, Quam notitiam linguae Hebraicae habuerint Christiani 
medii aevi temporibus in Gallia. Paris, 1893, p. 9 8q. 

* VIII, p. 480 sqq. 
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Latin words may be forced to mean: “These are the 
generations of heaven and earth when they were created, 
on the day when God made heaven and earth. And all 
the vegetation of the field had not come forth yet,” &c¢. Or, 
they may tnean: “These are the generations, &c. ... on the 
day when God made heaven and earth and the vegetation 
of the field, before it had come forth on the earth, and all 
the herbs of the field before they had grown.” Bacon 
argues that the latter meaning would be more in accord- 
ance with the Latin, but would contradict the narrative of 
the first chapter of Genesis. He is therefore of opinion, that, 
in the phrase omne virgultum agri antequam oriretur in 
terra, the words omne virgultum are in the nominative ; 
and in the sentence onnemque herbam regionis priusquam 
germinaret, the word terra had to be supplied or understood, 
as the subject to germinaret'. Bacon adopts this inter- 
pretation, not only with a view to solve the contradiction 
between the two chapters, but also in order to reconcile the 
Latin translation with the Hebrew text. But he adds, that 
the sense would be much clearer, if we had the word herba 
in the nominative. 

3acon mentions, thereupon, a certain Andrew (Andreas 
quidam), who wrote herba in the nominative, and inserted 
a negative particle to the verbs oriretur and germinaret, 
“quite in accordance with the Hebrew text.’ Bacon is 
very angry at this. How dares Andrew, he complains, 
make his translation, which is not nostra translatio, appear 


' “‘Tstae sunt generationes coeli et terrae quando creatae sunt in die 
qua fecit Dominus Deus coelum et terram, et omne virgultum agri, 
antequam oriretur in terra, omnemque herbam regionis priusquam 
germinaret.” ... Est igitur hic sensus literae: Istae sunt generationes 
coeli et terrae, etc.... et priusquam terra, supple, germinaret omnem 
herbam regionis. Si vero esset ibi omnis herba in nominativo casu, tune 
planior esset litera; sed potest suppleri nominativus casus, sicut terra 
quae germinaret.... Unde non intelligendum, quod sicut Deus fecit 
coelum et terram in principio, quod fecerit virgulta et herbas, quia 
hoe falsum est.... Sed hic evidentior esset litera si herba poneretur 
in nominative casu, etc. 
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as if it were ours, the authorized Latin text? His was 
not a commentary or any translation; it was nothing 
but a literal construing of the Hebrew text. The worst of 
it is, he continues, that many people attributed to Andrew 
an authority which he did not possess. Nobody, since 
Bede, had received the sanction of the Church to expound 
Scripture ; and although Andrew was undoubtedly a well- 
read man, “and probably knew Hebrew,’ for all that he 
enjoyed no authority; therefore he cannot be credited, but 
the Hebrew text must be consulted, to see whether he was 
right or wrong. If he be right, credence was due to the 
Hebrew, but not to him; if wrong, he involved us in the 
danger of taking his text for ours, the authorized text. 
Nevertheless, Bacon proceeds, Andrew has the great merit 
of instigating us to consult the Hebrew text, whenever we 
meet in our translations with some difficulty. Thus, in the 
passage under consideration, and in many other passages, 
but few people would have thought of the true meaning, if 
it had not been for Andrew '. 


' Veruntamen Andreas quidam qui exponit Bibliam ad literam ponit 
herbam in nominativo casu, et literam quamdam, ac si nostra esset, 
repetit, cum duplici negatione. Sed omnino utitur litera Latina, secundum 
quod construitur Hebraeum ad literam, ut superius dixi, et non est 
nostra translatio. Propter quod nescio de quo intromittit se de hac 
expositione, quia et literam nostram deberet exponere, et non aliam, 
quae etiam nullius translationis est, sed solius literalis constructionis 
Hebraei. Haec ideo dixi propter multos qui dant auctoritatem Andreae, 
cum nec hic nee alibi sit ei danda; eo quod post Bedam non fuit aliquis 
cui ecclesia dederit auctoritatem in expositione Scripturae, sicut patet 
in decretis, et constat Andream ibi non esse nominatum. Quamvis igitur 
fuerat literatus homo, et probabiliter scivit Hebraeum, tamen quia non 
est dignus auctoritate tanta, non est ei credendum, sed recurrendum 
est ad Hebraeum de quo loquitur, et si verum dicat, credendum est 
Hebraeo, sed non ipsi. Si autem falsum et minus bene, sicut hic, 
involvit nos in quadam litera quae non est nostra, redarguendus sit quia 
ipse ponit; sed non est, immo est litera quae construit Hebraeum 
ad literam, ut praedixi. In hoe autem probandus est multum, quod 
excitat nos ad localia dubia nostrae translationis multotiens, licet non 
semper, et transmittit nos ad Hebraeum, ut expositiones quaeramus 
certius in radice. Pauci enim cogitarent de vera expositione istius passus 
et aliorum multorum, nisi Andream reciperent in hac parte. 
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Now, who was this Andrew, who had the capacity and at 
the same time the courage, to amend the Latin translation 
of the Bible after the original Hebrew text? It is evident 
that Bacon’s orthodoxy had to struggle with a sincere 
admiration for this expositor of Scripture. It is superfluous 
to say that he was not the Jew Andrew of whom Bacon 
declares that he used to help Michael Scot with his trans- 
lations. The Andrew mentioned here was evidently a 
Christian theologian of considerable merit. I venture to 
identify him with the Englishman Andrew, an Augustinian 
monk, who lived about 1150, and was a pupil of Hugo de 
Sancto Victore'. He is said to have written commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles. 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Minor 
Prophets, and the Books of the Maccabaeans. His commen- 
taries are reputed to have been of a learned and important 
character. He is quoted by Nicholas de Lira (1 Sam. x. 8) 
and others, It is said that a number of his commentaries 
were formerly extant, or are extant still, in Paris and 
elsewhere. If the latter be true, it might be worth while. 
in the interests of the history of letters, to try and obtain 
a description of such MSS. I believe him to be the same 
Andrew who is blamed and praised, in one breath, by 
Roger Bacon; and if my conjecture be correct, we may 
add this “ Magister Andreas, natione Anglus,” to the scanty 
list of Early English Hebraists. 

After all that has been said, it must be confessed that 

' Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina Mediae et Infimae Aetatis, s.v.: “ Andreas, 
natione Anglus, Monachus Augustinianus S. Victoris, Paris. cirea annum 
1150, Hugonis de S. Victore discipulus. Hujus Commentarios in Esaiam 
perstringit Richardus de S. Victore libris de Emanuele. Illos commen- 
tarios MStos in Regia Bibliotheca Parisiensi extare testatur Oudinus, 
sicut etiam in aliis Bibliothecis Historicam Magistri Andreae expositionem 
in Pentateuchum, libros Regum, Paralipomenon, Parabolas et Ecclesiastem, 
Danielem, Prophetas Minores, et Maccabaeorum libros, Idem minime 
nugacem, sed sensu gravem hune scriptorem esse iudicat. Hisce Pitseus 
pag. 214 addit quoque in Josue, librum Judicum, Ecclesiastem, et in 
Jeremiam. Andream hunc refellit Lyranus ad 1 Sam. x. v. 8. Adde 
Jacobum Quétif, Tom. I, de Scriptis Dominicanorum, p. 479.” 
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Early England offers a complete blank in the field of Hebrew 
literature. On the Continent it was only a little better '. 
A complete revolution in thought, and a considerable 
increase of general knowledge was required, to prepare the 
way towards an improvement in that direction. Hebrew 
had to await its turn; it had to stand aside till the 
conditions of learning became favourable to its appreciation, 
and till the right man arose, who was able to impart the 
necessary impetus to the study of that language. 

But in this particular instance it was only the former 
cause, the unfortunate condition of the time, which delayed 
the advancement of this branch of letters; for the right 
man had arisen two centuries before Reuchlin was born. 
Roger Bacon, a Franciscan friar of the thirteenth century, 
was not only a theologian of unparallelled erudition and 
boldness of spirit, but embodied besides the accumulated 
knowledge of half a dozen scholars—philologists, philo- 
sophers, scientists, chemical students, and inventors—of 
two or three hundred years after his death. Born between 
1210 and 12152, he at first devoted himself at Oxford to 
the study of grammar and logic. Having made himself 
acquainted with the principles of philosophy, and having 
entered upon the study of science, he went to Paris to 
continue his training. He afterwards returned to Oxford. 
His devotion to learning surpassed that of any of his 
contemporaries. He sacriticed everything to his thirst for 
knowledge. He was not satisfied with stocking his mind 
with everything that could possibly be learned, and with 
digesting, classifying, and harmonizing all the stores of 
erudition mastered by him ; but he also was indefatigable in 
his work of advancing learning among his contemporaries. 


1 Cf. my essay on ‘“‘ Johann Reuchlin, the father of the study of Hebrew 
among Christians,” in the JEwIsH QuARTERLY Review, VIII, p. 445 sqq. 
London, 1896). 
2 Vid. the Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, edited by Mr. John Henry Bridges, 
Oxford, 1897, Introduction, p. xxi sqq.; Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera quaedam 
inedita, edited by J. S. Brewer, London, 1859, Preface. 
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He instructed young men in languages, mathematics, and 
other disciplines. He invented and procured such instru- 
ments as were indispensable to the pursuit of science; he 
drew upon himself the sneers and obloquy of his fellow 
scholars in Oxford, to whom such a mode of proceeding 
was incomprehensible, and therefore objectionable. He 
impoverished himself in these pursuits, and in the purchase 
of rare books, spending two thousand Jivres on his own 
education. 

Unfortunately, he entered the order of the Franciscans, 
and thus deprived himself of all freedom of action. His 
independence of mind roused the suspicions of those who 
were his superiors in rank, but his inferiors in everything 
else. His experiments were looked upon as a practice of 
magic. But he struggled on, in spite of all obstacles, and 
a fortunate circumstance enabled him at length to make 
an attempt to put in writing the results of his lifelong 
studies, 

About 1264 the Cardinal Guy Le Gros, or de Foulques, 
bishop of Sabina, who afterwards became Pope under the 
name of Clement- IV, was sent by Pope Urban IV to 
England, to intervene in the disputes between Henry III 
and his barons. His mission failed, and in his efforts to 
bring the barons to submission he met with insults, which 
rankled in his breast for ever after. But one great result 
followed; during his stay in this country, he made the 
acquaintance of Roger Bacon. Bacon’s relations were, with 
a few exceptions, ardent royalists, who had sacrificed their 
fortune in their master’s cause. Raymond of Laon, a clerk, 
seems to have drawn the cardinal’s attention to Roger Bacon. 
He was sent to communicate to the latter the prelate’s 
wish to peruse Bacon’s writings. Guy de Foulques had 
meanwhile become Pope, and Bacon sent a gentleman, 
named Bonecor, to him, to explain that, as a Franciscan, 
he was not allowed to write a book without a written 
mandate and a papal dispensation to that effect. The 
writings, Bacon says, demanded by the cardinal were not 
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composed; he had written nothing on science before he 
entered his order, and he was afterwards unable to do so 
because a strict prohibition had been passed, under penalty 
of many days’ fasting on bread and water, against any 
work, written either by himself or any one belonging to his 
house, being communicated to strangers. He could not 
entrust copyists with the work, because they would only 
copy his words to serve themselves or others, without any 
regard to his wishes. The Pope thereupon sent Raymond 
of Laon a second time to Bacon, commanding him, on his 
apostolical authority, to transmit to him a fair copy of the 
work which had been the subject of their correspondence, 
setting aside all ordinances of his superiors to the contrary; 
and to make known to him, the Pope, the remedies he 
considered most advisable for removing the dangers he had 
formerly pointed out. All this was to be done secretly and 
without delay. 

Armed with this authorization from the Pope, he tried to 
induce “friends and kinsmen, great and small,” to assist 
him in carrying out the work. He was poor; in fact, he 
was, as a Franciscan monk, bound to poverty by his vows. 
The fortune he once possessed had been spent on the 
acquisition of learning, before he entered the order. His 
advances were, in most cases, met with opposition and 
slights. He was looked upon as an importunate beggar, 
and although a few friends assisted him from their scanty 
means, the work had to be frequently interrupted for want 
of money. 

Bacon thought he had found in Pope Clement IV a man 
after his own heart. He imagined that the Pope, when 
demanding of him to produce his work, was swayed by 
purely scientific motives. He read his own wishes into 
the Pope’s letter. He laid, I think, too much stress on the 
Pope’s desire of obtaining a fair copy of his work, and 
made too light of that part of the letter in which he was 
enjoined to point out the remedies he considered imperative 
for a better government of the Church. Severe as Bacon 
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is in his exposure of the corrupted state of the latter, he 
deals with it only as one of the many subjects he thought 
he was asked to deal with. But it was the clerico-political 
aspects of Bacon’s views which must have been reported to 
the Pope, and it was these that induced the latter to 
summon Bacon to transmit to him a copy of his book in 
fair writing. Clement IV, from political and hierarchical 
motives, wanted to obtain a concise and clearly written 
report on the unsatisfactory manner in which the affairs of 
the Church were managed; on that which Bacon termed 
“the quibbles and frauds of the jurists,” “the rattle of 
litigation,” &e. He wanted such report, either for the 
intelligence department of the supreme government of the 
Church, or for bis own private enlightenment on such 
matters; and the words in his mandate, “et per tuas 
declares literas quae tibi videntur adhibenda esse remedia 
circa illa quae nuper esse tanti discriminis intimasti,’ 
give, perhaps, the clue to the real motive for making 
the demand. This would explain Clement’s anxiety to 
keep the affair “as secret as possible’ (et hoc quanto 
secretius poteris facias indilate). There would have been 
no call for such secrecy on questions of philosophy and 
science ; but the Pope thought only of questions of Church 
policy. The Pope had, perhaps, no clearer notions about all 
those questions to the exploration of which Roger Bacon 
had devoted his life than the rest of his contemporaries, 
nor any greater desire to receive information about them ; 
and it may be assumed: that Bacon was as much in advance 
of him as of all others. Brewer eulogizes the Pope because, 
“in an age of great political disorder, when the storm was 
still muttering, which had shaken mediaeval society to its 
basis, he retained his regard for philosophy,” and “at all 
events proved himself so superior to the prejudices of his 
age as to express some desire to hear what the philosopher 
was so ready to communicate.’ I doubt whether these 
eulogies are deserved. Clement wished to hear from a man 
who was, as far as concerned England, of the same political 
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opinions as himself, the complaints he had to make against 
the management of the Church, and the remedies he 
suggested. It is doubtful whether he was concerned 
about anything else that agitated the philosopher's mind. 
Brewer says that “Clement’s lengthy correspondence is 
filled with the ordinary burthen of official business.” 
Mr. Bridges calls him “the busiest man in Christendom.” 
Such misunderstanding on the part of Clement as to 
Bacon’s aims and objects would account for the latter’s 
numerous complaints, that the Pope, who, he had hoped, 
would purge the Church from fraud and contentions, had 
“forgotten to write to his superiors in his excuse ; and, as 
he could not divulge to them ‘the secret, they threw 
obstacles in his way”; and that the Pope “had over- 
looked his expenses.” But Bacon, only too delighted to be 
summoned by the Pope, to pen, as he thought, the results of 
his lifelong researches in the fields of learning, cheerfully 
proceeded with the execution of the task in spite of all 
obstacles '. 

The mutual misunderstandins between Bacon and Clement 
was the most fortunate blunder that ever assisted the cause 
of learning. We owe to it the composition of Bacon’s trilogy, 
the Opus Majus, the Opus Minus, and the Opus Tertiwm. 
Unfortunately, only a small piece of the Opus Minus is 
now extant; but the Opus Majus and the Opus Tertium 
have, happily, been preserved. Bacon deals in _ these 
books with theology, grammar, music and dancing, mathe- 
matics, the calendar, optics, experimental philosophy, 
and ethics. The three works were composed and clearly 
written out for the Pope within fifteen or eighteen months 
of the arrival of the mandate. They were, as intended 
by Bacon, written in a popular and easy style. Bacon 


' Wadding, Annales Minorum, IV, p. 265: “Verum est quoddam ejus 
Opusculum sibi transmitti voluisse Clementem, an legendi profundi 
hominis arcana cupidine, an subtilioris, vel obscurioris examinandi desi- 
derio, non plane constat ex subjectis litteris Pontificiis, ex Vaticano 
transcriptis.” 


VOL, XII. E 
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considered them as introductory treatises, as mere sum- 
maries of the results of his researches. He apologizes 
for not having his Scriptum Principale ready, by reason 
of various impediments, and because of its prolixity ; 
otherwise, he says, “he would have delivered in distinct 
and formal treatises a whole system of the grammar of the 
Latins, of logic, of natural philosophy and metaphysics, of 
speculative alchemy, of the four speculative, not to add 
practical, mathematics.” 

When it is said that in his survey of the whole field of 
learning he also dealt with grammar, it must not be taken 
in the narrow sense, as if he occupied himself merely with 
the elucidation of the principal rules of the accidence and 
syntax of some particular languages. His encyclopaedic 
mind soared here also high above the strata of detail, which 
lay unfolded before him, and of which he took a compre- 
hensive bird’s-eye view. He generalized from the details, 
not of one language, but of groups of dialects, which he 
tried to compare, and from which he attempted to draw 
rules applicable to all. Foremost in his mind were two 
groups of languages, which centred round Latin and Hebrew. 
Latin was a living language in those days; it was used in 
greater or lesser purity by every scholar, lawyer, and cleric. 
It is, therefore, a matter of course that Bacon paid particular 
attention to it. The motives that induced him to advocate 
the study of Hebrew were of a complex nature. 

First and foremost stand the religious motives. Hebrew 
was to Bacon, as it was to Johann Reuchlin, the language 
in which God had revealed himself to his chosen people: 
and the religious books, divinely revealed, or, at least, 
divinely inspired, were divulged in that language. Bacon 
shared the opinion of many great men before and after him, 
that wisdom, in the widest sense of the word, was delivered 
to mankind by God himself. The bearers of divine religious 
truth, singled out in the Bible, were, at the same time, those 
to whom all things knowable had been revealed. The 
biblical cosmogony was only a summary; the details, 
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though not written down, were, as an oral tradition, 
delivered to later generations by the heroes of the Bible. 


God revealed philosophy first to his saints, to whom he also gave 
the Law. He did so, because philosophy was indispensable to the 
understanding, the promulgation, the acceptance, and the defence of 
the Law, and in many other ways also; and it is for this reason that 
it was delivered, complete in all details, in the Hebrew language 4. 

The whole wisdom of philosophy was given by God, who, after the 
creation of the world, delivered it to the patriarchs and the prophets. 
God gave them longevity, in order to afford them the time to 
comprehend it all... They possessed wisdom in its entirety before 
the infidel sages obtained it, such as the famous poets, or the Sibyls, 
or the seven wise men, or the philosophers who lived after them. . . 
All their information about heavenly bodies, about the secrets of 
nature and the superior sciences, about se*:, God, Christianity, the 
beauties of virtues, and the rectitude of *..c laws, of eternal reward 
and punishment, resurrection of the dead, and all other questions, 
were derived from God’s saints. The philosophers did not find them 
out; God revealed them to his saints... Adam, Solomon, and the 
others testified to the truth of the faith, not only in holy writ, but 
also in books of philosophy, long before there were any philosophers 
properly so-called *, 


' Opus Tertium, X, p. 32: Revelavit igitur Deus primo philosophiam 
sanctis suis, quibus et legem dedit ; nam philosophia utilis est legi Dei, 
ad intellectum, ad promulgationem, ad probationem, ad defensionem, 
et multis aliis modis, ut patet per opera quae scribo. Et ideo primo 
tradita est principaliter et complete in lingua Hebraea, 

2 Opus Tertium, XXIV, p. 79:...tota philosophia data est a Deo, quia 
sancti patriarchae et prophetae a principio mundi eam receperunt a Deo ; 
quibus Deus dedit longitudinem vitae... .Nam ut probem quod sancti 
primo habuerunt philosophiam et sapientiam totam ante quam philosophi 
infideles, revolvo totum tempus a principio mundi, discurrens per omnes 
aetates et saecula, ut inveniam quando primo fuerunt singuli, qui titulum 
sapientiae habuerunt, sive sint poetae praeclari, sive Sybillae, sive septem 
sapientes, sive philosophi qui post illos septem venerunt... quod de 
coelestibus mira dicunt, et de secretis naturae, et scientiarum magna- 
lium, et de sectis, et de Deo, et de secta Christi, et de virtutum pul- 
chritudine et legum honestate, et de vita aeterna gloriosa et poenali, 
et de resurrectione mortuorum, et de omnibus. Nam philosophi habuerunt 
haee omnia a sanctis Dei; unde philosophi non invenerunt hoe primo, 
nec homo, sed Deus revelavit suis sanctis. Nam quis homo per se posset 
scire coelestia, et indicia rerum per ea, et alia infinita quae scribunt 
philosophi? Certe nec Salomon, nec Adam maximus, nec aliquis; sed 

E2 
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Philosophy was developed by Noah and his sons, particularly by 
Shem. All philosophers and great poets lived after them and after 
Abraham. For Aristotle and all other authorities agree that the 
first philosophizing people were the Chaldaeans and Egyptians. But 
although Noah and his sons taught the Chaldaeans, before Abraham 
taught the Egyptians, yet was methodical study not introduced at 
once, but gradually developed by practice’. 


Following in the footsteps of his predecessors, including 
the authors of some writings erroneously attributed to 
Aristotle, Bacon proceeds to trace the chain of transmission 
of philosophy. He mixes together biblical and mythological 
personages. dealing with the latter after the method first 
introduced by Euhemerus of Crete. 


Zoroaster invented the magic arts: he was the son of Ham, the son 
of Noah. Io, who was afterwards called Isis, taught the Egyptians to 
write; for, although they had been taught everything by Abraham, 
they hac no literature. Isis was the daughter of Inachus, the first 
king of the Argives, who was a contemporary of Jacob and Esau. 
According to others, she introduced letters from Ethiopia. Minerva, 
the inventress of many things, lived about the same time. Under 
Phoronens, Inachus’s son, moral philosophy was first introduced 
among the heathens. -Prometheus was the first great teacher of 
philosophy, and his brother Atlas the first great astrologer. But 
he was preceded by the great astronomers, the sons of Noah, and 
Abraham, and whatever he knew he had learned when he was living 
in slavery among the children of Israel. His grandson, Mercury. 
became the great teacher of mankind. Apollo’s son, Esculapius, was 
the first teacher of medicine among the heathens. Apollo himself, 
a great expert in medicine, cured by spells and incantations, but the 
Deus ipse revelavit legem suam sanctis, et philosophiam propter intel- 
lectum legis, et extensionem, et probationem, et promulgationem, et 
defensionem ; et hi sancti scripserunt libros philosophiae omnes. Et non 
solum in sacra Scriptura fecerunt mentionem de veritate fidei, sed in 
suis libris philosophicis, et praenuntiaverunt omnia antequam philosophi 
fuerunt. Cf. ibid. VIII, p. 24. 

1 Opus Majus, II, 9; vol.I, p. 46, Bridges: Noe et filii ejus multiplicaverunt 
philosophiam, et praecipue Sem praevaluit in hac parte... . Aristoteles 
et omnes consentiunt in hoc, quod primi philosophantes fuerunt Chaldaei 
et Aegyptii. . .. Quia licet Noe et filii ejus docuerunt Chaldaeos antequam 
Abraham docuit Aegyptios, tamen non fuit studium more scholastico ita 
cito institutum, sed paulatim crevit ordo ejus et exercitium, 
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son followed the true method of experience. But both had been 
preceded by Adam and Enoch. Of all branches of knowledge medi- 
cine is the most necessary ; there can, therefore, be no doubt but that 
it was invented by the sons of Adam and Noah, who were so wise, and 
to whom long life was vouchsafed for the purpose of completing the 
study of wisdom }. 

Aristotle would never have been able to achieve such great results 
without the protection and pecuniary aid of kings, especially of 
Alexander the Great. King Solomon himself possessed great wealth, 
and was, therefore, able to complete his philosophical works in Hebrew. 
The sons of Adam and Noah, and their offspring, were able to master 
all knowledge by the power of wealth and longevity *. 

Philosophy was delivered on four distinct occasions. It was 
delivered for the first time in Hebrew, complete in all its details, by 
Adam and Noah; the second time by Solomon, but Aristotle and 
Avicenna, who mark the two other epochs in the history of philo- 
sophy, were only able to deliver it incompletely, because they were 
heathens °. 


The origin of all wisdom and knowledge must thus, in 
Bacon’s estimation, be sought in the Hebrew writings, as 
divulged by Hebrew saints and sages, and the Bible is the 
ever-flowing mainspring from which all human enlighten- 
ment issued. But it was known only from translations ; 
and Bacon’s distrust of translations, though not stronger 
than that of Reuchlin after him, was yet accentuated by 
the former in much more vigorous terms. He objected to 
translations for two reasons; in the first place, because of 
the impossibility of reproducing the exact meaning of the 
original, and, secondly, because of the inferior quality of 


' Ibid., p. 46 sqq. 

* Opus Tertium, VIII, p. 24: Aristoteles quidem, auctoritate et auxiliis 
regum, et maxime Alexandri, fecit in Graeco quae voluit, et multis 
millibus hominum usus est in experientia scientiarum, et expensis 
copiosis, sicut historiae narrant. Salomon vero, rex ditissimus, similiter 
complevit philosophiam in Hebraeo; et filii Adae et Noae, et filii ejus, 
et Abraham, et illa familia, tum divitiarum potentia, tum longitudine 
vitae, omnia compleverunt. 

* Ibid. : Sic igitur quater fuit philosophia sufficienter tradita, sed bis 
omnino completa; scilicet, primo per filios Adae et Noae, et secundo 
per Salomonem. Caeteri duo juxta sua tempora tradiderunt sufficienter, 
sed non omnino compleverunt, quia fuerunt infideles. D 
™ Umwrtonm 
THEOLOG!* | S_MINAR 
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the existing translations, and the incompetency of the 
translators. Quoting Jerome, he says that no language 
can be faithfully rendered into another. That which 
sounded well in one tongue became absurd and ridiculous 
when expressed in another. Homer became ridiculous 
when translated into Latin, and that most eloquent poet 
could hardly be said to speak at all. Anybody could make 
the experiment for himself, let him only try and translate 
a scientific work into his mother tongue. He could not 
simply transfer the terms, say of logic, by equivalent terms 
in his own language ; he must invent new expressions, and 
he would only be understood by himself. This is not only 
the case when dealing with two totally different languages, 
but also when handling two different dialects of one, as, 
for instance, Picardian, Gallic, Provengal, and all the other 
idioms, from the confines of Apulia to the borders of Spain; 
their common mother being Latin. Another drawback was 
that, in works on theology and philology, many terms 
were taken over verbally, which could only be written, 
pronounced, and understood by those who were acquainted 
with the language from. which they were derived. The 
cause of this lay in the fact that the Latin vocabulary 
could not supply equivalent terms, because no original 
work on theology and philosophy had been composed 
in Latin. All texts were originally either Hebrew, Greek, 
or Arabic. The entire groundwork of wisdom was com- 
posed in languages other than Latin, and “waters drawn 
from the fountains were sweeter than those taken from 
turbid rivulets, and wine was purer and more wholesome 
when kept in the original cask, than when poured from 
vessel to vessel.” If, therefore, the Latins wished to drink 
the pure and wholesome liquor from the fountain of 
wisdom, they would be obliged to turn their attention 
to the Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic languages It was 
impossible to recognize the proper form and beauty of 
wisdom in all its dignity, except in the languages in which 
it was originally laid down. Only those who had tasted of 
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the well of wisdom in its primary fullness and purity, 
could know the delight it afforded; all others were like 
those stricken with paralysis, who could not judge of 
the sweetness of food; or like those born deaf, who were 
unable to enjoy harmonies of sound}. 

There are striking points of resemblance between this 
first explorer and the more successful pioneer of Hebrew 
lore in Christian Europe. Both Bacon and Reuchlin had 
an unbounded veneration for Jerome, whom they took as 


1 Opus Tertium, XXV, p. go: Nam quod bene resonat in una, absurdum 
est in alia et ridiculosum. Unde Hieronymus dicit libro memorato, 
cum Homerum transfers in Latinum videbis ridiculosum et poetam 
eloquentissimum vix loquentem. Et hoe potest quilibet probare, si 
scientiam quam novit velit in linguam maternam convertere. Certe 
logicus non poterit exprimere suam logicam si monstrasset per vocabula 
linguae maternae ; sed oporteret ipsum nova fingere, et ideo non intelli- 
geretur nisi a se ipso. Et sie de aliis scientiis. Et hoe videmus in 
idiomatibus diversis ejusdem linguae ; nam idioma est proprietas alicujus 
linguae distincta ab alia; ut Picardium, et Gallicum, et Provinciale, 
et omnia idiomata a finibus Apuliae usque ad fines Hispaniae, Nam 
lingua Latina est in his omnibus una et eadem, secundum substantiam, 
sed variata secundum idiomata diversa.... Quarta causa potest esse 
quod vocabula infinita ponuntur in textibus theologiae et philosophiae 
de alienis linguis, quae non possunt scribi, nee proferri, nec intelligi, 
nisi per eos qui linguas sciunt. Et necesse fuit hoe fieri propter hoc, 
quod scientiae fuerunt compositae in lingua propria, et translatores non 
invenerunt in lingua Latina vocabula sufficientia. —Ibid., VIII, p. 24: 
Et non fuit (philosophia) ab aliis tradita, nec unquam apud Latinos 
facta, nec complete translata, sed imperfecte, et pessime per partes pejores 
ab aliis linguis transfusa.—Compendium Studii Philosophiae, VIII, p. 465 sqq., 
Brewer: Latini nullum textum composuerunt, scilicet neque theologiae 
neque philosophiae. Omnes textus facti sunt primo in Hebraeo bis, 
tertio in Graeco, quarto in Arabico.... Cum igitur totus textus sapientiae 
sit factus in aliis linguis, et dulcius ex ipso fonte bibuntur aquae quam 
in rivulis turbidis, atque vinum purius est et sanius, atque virtuosius 
dum in primitivo vase tenetur, quam quum de vase in vas transfunditur, 
manifestum est necessarium fore Latinis, ut si volunt puro, et sano, 
et efficaci sapientiae liquore potari, quod in fonte Hebraici sermonis, 
et Graeci, et Arabici, tanquam in primitivis vasis, discant sapientiam 
exhaurire. Nunquam enim poterunt dignitatem sapientiae in propria 
forma et figura contemplari, nec ut est in decore suo, nisi in illis linguis 
eam aspiciant, in quibus primitus fuerat constituta. O, quantum placet 
gustus sapientiae his qui sic sunt fontali et primaria plenitudine delibuti! 
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a pattern, after whom to shape their course in life. Both 
believed that all wisdom had been revealed by God to 
the Israelites, and was transmitted by them to the rest of 
mankind. ‘Thus Reuchlin expressed his belief that the 
science of medicine was taught by God to the Jews, from 
whom it passed later to the Greeks and the Romans, and, 
finally, to the Germans. A deeply felt aversion to transla- 
tions was common to both. Reuchlin, when quite a youth, 
composed a Latin dictionary under the title of Vocabularius 
Breviloquus, in which he was frequently under the necessity 
of quoting Hebrew words without understanding them, and 
he repeatedly expresses his disgust at this. The comparison 
of translations to “wine poured from cask to cask” was 
made in almost the same terms by Bacon and by Reuchlin'. 

But in the case of Bacon the horror of translations was 
intensitied by the condition of the existing versions, which 
he considered to be of the worst possible kind. His dissatis- 
faction knew no bounds, and he emptied the vials of his 
wrath upon translations and translators alike. He indis- 
criminately condemns all translations from Greek authors ; 
and, in regard to versions of the Bible, he does not scruple 
to point out the errors of some of his most venerated divines. 
Like others before him, he demands of every translator a 
complete mastery of the language from which he translates, 
of the language into which he translates, and of the subject 
on which the work under consideration treats*. “Give us 


Sed qui hoe non sunt expertiv non sentiunt delectationem sapientiae ; 
sicut nec paralyticus potest cibi dulcedinem judicare. Et quia affectus 
eorum est solutus paralysi, et intellectus eorum est in hac parte sicut 
surdus a nativitate ad delectationem harmoniae, ideo non dolent de tanto 
damno sapientiae, cum tamen sit proculdubio infinitum.—This is followed 
by complaints about translations and translators similar to those in the 
Opus Tertium. The subject is more fully treated in the third book of 
the Opus Majus, vol. I, p. 66 sqq., Bridges. 

' Cf. about Reuchlin, my essay: ‘‘Johann Reuchlin,” &c., vid. supra, 
p- 45, n. I. 

* Jehudah ben Salomo Alcharizi, who wrote about the time when 
Roger Bacon was born, expresses this Canon about translators, terseiy 
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a translator of that kind, and we shall praise him.’ But 
there are none such. There were only two whose versions 
were of real value: Boétius, who knew the languages, and 
Robert de Grosseteste, whose knowledge of languages was, 
indeed, slight, but who was a complete master of the subjects. 
Take, however, such translators as Gerard of Cremona, and 
Michael Scot, and Alfred the Fleming, and Hermann the 
German. They translated a number of books on all kinds 
of scientific subjects, but the amount of mistakes they made 
was incredible. They neither knew the languages nor the 
subjects. “The Bishop Hermann the German is still alive, 
and I used to know him well. When I asked him about 
some Arabic works on logic, he told me roundly that he 
knew no logic. Not knowing logic, he could not properly 
know any other science.’ But he did not even have 
a sufficient knowledge of Arabic, and, when in Spain, he 
employed some Saracens, and they were the real authors of 
his translations. The same must be said of Michael Scot ; 
he neither knew languages nor science, and his translations 
were for the most part the work of a certain Jew, Andrew. 
The others were of the same calibre, but William the 
Fleming was the worst of all. Besides, Bacon continues, 
Greeks, Arabs, and Jews did not give the Christians, who 
applied to them, the genuine works, but only mutilated 
and corrupted copies, especially when they perceived that 
they had ignorant people to deal with. 

The consequence was that the few translations that had 
been made of the many Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic works 
that existed, were unintelligible. The student lost all that 
was beautiful and useful, and philosophy was doomed. It 
was a waste of time to study, from such versions, Aristotle's 


and elegantly, in the introduction to his translation of Maimonides’ 
commentary to the Mishnah, Seder Zeraim, in the following terms :— 
DNIT AWW YT WR IY IO PNA? ON? PR 2 
Mn PNY WwR pT To 
me PMY Vor pwot nor 
MO WHY NW WRX AINA Tor 
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works, which are the basis of all wisdom. It would have 
been much better if Aristotle had never been translated ; 
the more you read, the less you understood. What was 
the consequence? The scholars turned away from such 
translations, and sought a remedy elsewhere. If he could 
have his way he would have all such translations burned. 

It was the same with the text of the scriptures. Jerome 
had pointed out numerous errors in the Septuagint, and 
in the translations of Theodotion and Aquila. He had 
a perfect knowledge both of the languages and of theology ; 
nevertheless. his text is not always reliable. There was 
a general outery against him ; all stood up for the authority 
of the Septuagint as for very life. Jerome was called 
a falsifier and corruptor of the scriptures, because he 
attempted to introduce new translations. He, therefore, 
adapted himself to the previous versions, sometimes to 
Aquila’s, sometimes to that of Symmachus, but most 
frequently to the Septuagint, although he knew that these 
translations did not accord with the Hebrew original. 
Besides, Jerome himself admits that he erred frequently, 
on account of undue. haste. 

Again, ignorance of languages occasioned the existing 
translations to become hopelessly corrupt. The theologians 
understood neither the text, nor the commentaries, in which 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic were hopelessly mixed up. The 
Vulgate was overrun with errors, and, worst of all, in 
the Parisian copy. Everybody interfered with the text; 
there were as many correctors, or, rather, corruptors, as 
readers. As soon as somebody did not understand the 
text, he altered ‘it; a thing which nobody would dare 
to do with poetry or works on science. But as to the text 
of the Bible, everybody altered it as the fancy struck him’. 

Besides the corrupted condition of all translations, so 


1 Bacon’s estimate of translations, as sketched here, is laid down: 
Opus Majus, 1II, vol. I, pp. 67 sqq., 778qq.; IV, p. 221, Bridges. Opus Minus, 
PP. 325, 330-349. Opus Tertium, X, p. 33; XV, p. 55; XXIII, pp. 75-78; 
XXV, pp. 89-95. Compendium Studii Philosophiae, VIII, p. 465 sqq. 
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bitterly complained of, there was a further stimulus for 
Bacon to urge the necessity of obtaining an authentic 
text of the Bible and of other ancient works, and of 
studying languages and the arcana of nature, in his hopes 
of achieving by these means the conversion of infidels and 
schismatics. It is superfluous to say that he religiously 
believed in the tenets of his faith becoming ultimately the 
only and universally acknowledged religious persuasion all 
over the world. The infidels had therefore to be either 
converted or exterminated. The latter expedient had to 
be applied to those who were foredoomed to perdition 
(“praesciti ad infernum”). But it could be effected on 
a much larger scale, and with less danger to the faithful, 
by scientific resources, than by the crude laical methods of 
warfare, which were, at the best, uncertain as to the results. 
Alexander the Great achieved in his wars greater results, 
and with less loss to himself, by following Aristotle’s 
counsels than by his numerous and well-equipped armies. 


It was by the light of wisdom that the conversion of the 
infidels would be brought about; and the obstinate would 
be better removed from the confines of the Church by the 
instrumentality of wisdom than by the effusion of Christian 
blood 


? Opus Majus, I, vol. I, p. 1. Bridges: Nam per lumen sapientiae ordinatur 
Ecclesia Dei, Respublica fidelium disponitur, infidelium conversio pro- 
curatur; et illi, qui in malitia obstinati sunt, valent per virtutem 
sapientiae reprimi quam per effusionem sanguinis Christiani.—Cf. ibid., 
Pp. 220 sqq.—Opus Minus, p. 320: ... et tempus ponitur quo omnino 
destruetur secta Saracenorum. — Opus Tertium, V, p. 20: Nam utilitas 
philosophiae est respectu theologiae, et ecclesiae, et reipublicae, et con- 
versionis infidelium, et reprobationis eorum, qui converti non possunt.— 
Ibid., XXVI, p. 95: Et ad conversionem infidelium et schismaticorum 

‘manifesta est utilitas linguarum. Sed de reprobatione eorum qui converti 
hon possunt, non est evidens. Nam hoc est unum de secretis secretorum, 
et quod apud vulgum reputaretur magicum, vel falsum, ete.—Compendium 
Studii Philosophiae, I, p. 395: Quarto, ut omnes nationes infidelium prae- 
destinatae ad vitam aeternam convertantur magna efficacia et gloria 
fidei Christianae. Quinto, ut qui converti non possunt, praesciti ad 
infernum, reprimantur longe magis per vias et opera sapientiae, quam 
per bella civilia laicorum. Quod enim laicali ruditate turgescit non habet 
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_ As an instance of a possible wholesale destruction of 
incorrigible infidels by the resources of civilization, Bacon 
mentions the use of gunpowder. That explosive, although 
invented before his time, was known to him only as 
“a children’s toy of the size of the thumb of a man, 
which, when exploding, produces a noise and coruscation, 
exceeding those of a thunderelap.” It appears that Bacon, 
although recognizing the detonation and atmospheric dis- 
turbance caused by gunpowder, yet had no idea of the 
destructive application that might be made of its propelling 
properties. He thought that it was by some such explosive, 
flashing forth suddenly from broken pitchers by the appli- 
cation of torches, that Gideon was able to destroy, with 
only three hundred men, the innumerable army of the 
Midianites. Bacon, if he had known the degree of develop- 
ment the study of explosives would reach, would have 
pressed all dynamitards into the service of the Church, for 
he demands that the Church should utilize such appliances 


against its enemies ; otherwise the antichrist would not be 
slow in making use of them for his own purposes. This 
might easily be prevented, if only princes and prelates 
would study the secrets of nature and art'. 


effectum nisi fortuito, sicut videmus in omnibus bellis eorum ultra mare 
et citra; sed opera sapientiae certa lege vallantur, et in finem debitum 
efficaciter diriguntur; sicut antiqui principes per sapientes philosophos 
operati sunt. Nam legimus quod Alexander Magnus consilio et sapientia 
Aristotelis destruxit magis quam debellavit decies centena millia 
hominum.... Cf. Epistolam de Secretis Operibus, etc., V, p. 535, Brewer.— 
English Historical Review, 1897, Fragment edited by Dr. Gasquet, pp. 499, 50T. 
* Opus Majus, VI, vol. II, p. 218, Bridges: Quaedam (opera) tantum 
terrorem visui incutiunt, quod coruscationes nubium longe minus et sine 
comparatione perturbant ; quibus operibus Gidecn in castris Midianitarum 
consimilia aestimatur fuisse operatus. Et experimentum hujus rei ° 
capimus ex hoe ludicro puerili, quod fit in multis mundi partibus, 
scilicet ut instrumento facto ad quantitatem pollicis humaniy, ex violentia 
illius salis qui sal petrae vocatur tam horribilis sonus nascitur in ruptura 
tam modicae rei, scilicet modici pergameni, quod fortis tonitrui sentiatur 
excedere rugitum, et coruscationem maximam sui luminis jubar excedit.— 
Ibid., p. 222: Et hoc deberet ecclesia considerare contra infideles et 
rebelles, ut parcatur sanguini Christiano, et maxime propter futura 
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But another motive besides the conversion of infidels 
actuated him in his desire to learn Hebrew; a powerful 
motive, which affected the minds of Bacon and, after him, 
of Reuchlin, in equal measure. Both were swayed by the 
spirit of mysticism. But mysticism had in Reuchlin’s time 
already been raised to a science, and served as a link to 
connect an effete scholasticism with modern philosophy and 
experimental science. In Roger Bacon’s time it was still 
unsystematically mixed up with religion, philosophy, magic, 
knowledge of nature, according to the frame of mind of the 
philosopher who speculated on such matters. The devout 
minds, both of Reuchlin and of Bacon, believed in a 
spiritual and occult meaning of every word, of every 
letter, of the Hebrew Bible; and this acted on both as 
a stimulus, to explore the unknown regions of Hebrew 
lore, and to establish the original, divinely inspired text of 
the Bible. Words can work wonders, above all, such words 
as were delivered directly by God. Reuchlin laid down the 
results of such belief chiefly in the books De Verbo Mirifico 
and De Arte Cabbalistica. Bacon, in accordance with the 
encyclopaedic construction of his vast intellect, tried to go 
to the root of such conceptions, from which he expected the 
triumph of his Church. 

He points out the difference between the use and the 
abuse of the power of words; they were used either in 
a holy and philosophical or in an unholy and magical 
manner. ‘For the same knife cuts bread and wounds 
aman. The application of the power of words was either 


pericula in temporibus Antichristi, quibuscum Dei gratia facile esset 
obviare, si praelati et principes studium promoverent et secreta naturae 
et artis indagarent.—Epistola de Secretis Operibus, e'c., VI, p. 536: Nam soni 
velut tonitrua possunt fieri et coruscationes in aere, immo majori horrore 
quam illa quae fiunt per naturam. Nam modica materia adaptata, 
scilicet ad quantitatem unius pollicis, sonum facit horribilem et corus- 
cationem ostendit vehementem. Et hoc fit multis modis ; quibus omnis 
civitas et exercitus destruatur, ad modum artificii Gideonis, qui lagunculis 
fractis, et lampadibus, igne exsiliente cum fragore inaestimabili, infinitum 
Midianitarum destruxit exercitum cum trecentis hominibus, 
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the exercise of a natural force, or it was nothing, or else 
the work of the devil!.” 


Since the creation of the world almost all miracles were performed 
by words. The word is the principal product of the rational soul, 
and its greatest delight. Words are possessed of great power when 
they are the result of profound thought, great longing, fixed inten- 
tion, and strong confidence. By the co-operation of these four 
functions the rational soul is excited to give its impress and virtue 
to its own body, to things external, to its actions, and, above all, to 
the words which are produced from within, and receive therefore 
more of the virtue of the soul. Nature, says Avicenna, obeys the 
cogitations of the soul, as is shcwn by the hen, on whose leg a spur 
grew, by its feeling of triumph at the victory won by the cock. If 
thus nature obeys the cogitations of the sensitive soul, how much 
more will it obey those of the intellectual soul of those who are only 
one degree below the angels? Man’s outward appearance and voice 
varies, as the greater or lesser sanctity of the soul. A considerable 
increase in the power of either the good or the bad soul modifies the 
voice, and the air affected by the latter. The air thus formulated by 
the voice, and having received a strong’ impetus from the rational 
soul, can be changed accordingly, and change, in its turn, the things 
it contains, be they agents or patients. It is the same with the body. 
Body and soul forming a unit, the body naturally obeys the cogita- 
tions of the soul; they modify its outer appearance. It again affects, 
and is affected by, the air, which was itself affected by the voice. 
A further change is due to stellar influences. Whenever the voice is 
produced, the change wrought by it in the air is complicated by the 
effects of the constellations, and this again acts upon the things 
contained in the air. Everything depends, therefore, upon four 
influences : the voice formulating the air, the good or evil condition 
of the rational soul, the body, and the stars. When cogitating, 
intending. wishing, and strengly hoping for any change, a favourable 
condition of the heavenly bodies must be chosen in conjunction with 
the other influences; in the same way as a skilful physician selects 
suitable stellar conditions, when desirous of working a cure. It was, 
as Avicenna says, in this way that the prophets and sages of old 
changed the matter of the world (materiam mundi), and produced 


' Opus Tertium, XXVI, p. 95: Et per cultellum possum scindere panem 
et hominem vulnerare. Sic similiter per verba potest sapiens sapienter 
operari, et magicus magice. Sed alia ratio est in operatione hine et inde. 
Nam unus facit per potestatem naturalem; alius aut nihil facit, aut 
diabolus auctor est operis. 
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rain, or drought, or other atmospheric changes, by the power of 
words. In this consists the art of alluring or repelling men and 
beasts, snakes and dragons. This is the nature of every spell, and 
not the mere utterance of a word; the latter will have no effect, 
unless the devil interferes. The other forces combined with the five 
conditions of the soul— strong thought, vehement wish, firm will, and 
either goodness or badness— are indispensable. The origin of songs, 
incantations, and various modes of writing must be traced to these 
influences. 


It is easy to perceive how this belief in the mystical 
power of words, and the conviction that every word of the 
Bible had a spiritual meaning apart from the literal sense. 
affected each other reciprocally. They raised the desire of 
establishing the correct text of the Pible to a religious 
duty, and imperatively demanded the study of the language 


! Opus Tertium, XXVI, p. 96: ... omnia miracula facta a principio mundi 
fere facta sunt per verba. Et opus animze rationalis praecipuum est 
verbum, et in quo maxime delectatur. Et ideo cum verba proferuntur 
profunda cogitatione et magno desiderio, et recta intentione, et cum forti 
confidentia, habent magnam virtutem. Nam cum haec quatuor contingunt 
excitatur substantia animae rationalis fortius ad faciendum speciem 
et virtutem a se in corpus suum et res extra, et in opera sua, et maxime 
in verba, quae ab intrinsecus formantur; et ideo plus de virtute animae 
recipiunt. Nam secundum quod Avicenna docet, octavo de Animalibus, 
natura obedit cogitationibus animae; et.docet in exemplo de gallina 
cui ex gloria victoriae galli crevit cornu in crure. Ex hoc igitur cogno- 
vimus, quod natura obedit cogitationibus animae sensitivae, ut ait; sed 
longe magis obedit cogitationibus animae intellectivae, quae est dignior 
creaturarum praeter angelos. Et secundum quod anima est sancta vel 
peceatrix variatur generatio speciei et vocis; et secundum quod anima 
est benevola vel malevola ; et sic virtus animae bonae vel malae fortiter 
multiplicata, imprimitur et incorporatur fortiter in voce, et in aére 
deferente vocem. Et hic aér sic figuratus voce, et habens fortem speciem 
animae rationalis, potest alterari per hance virtutem. et alterare res in eo 
contentas, in varios effectus et passiones varias. Similiter corpus fortiorem 
speciem facit ex his cogitationibus et desideriis animae, et intentione 
et confidentia. Nam quia unum per essentiam fit ex corpore et anima, 
natura corpus obedit cogitationibus animae, et facit suam speciem 
fortiorem, quae etiam recipitur in aére formato per vocem; et sic aér 
alteratur per hane speciem corporis sicut per speciem animae, et alterat 
res in eo contentas; et secundum quod est malae vel bonae complexionis 
sic accidit passio in aére et in rebus diversa... et opera quae fiunt hic 
inferius variantur secundum diversitatem coelestium constellationum... . 
Et est ista quadruplici specie et virtute, scilicet vocis figurantis aérem, 
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in which it was originally conceived. Bacon repeatedly 
points to the importance of understanding the spiritual 
meaning of the text. Now “the text” is to Bacon what it 
was to all his predecessors and contemporaries, namely, the 
Latin translation. But although it would be possible to 
study the literal meaning from “the text,’ the latter 
could be of very little avail for the knowledge of the 
spiritual sense. “Suppose even ‘the text’ to be correct 
to the letter, innumerable false and doubtful notions still 
remain on account of the ignorance of the languages from 
which the translations had been made.” Therefore Bacon 
comes to the conclusion that there was only one remedy, 
the study of the original languages. “But our theologians 


1” 


do not even know the Hebrew alphabet '. 


et animae rationalis bonae vel malae, et corporis, et coelestis constella- 
tionis, potest ineffabilis fieri variatio et mirabilis in aére, et in rebus 
contentis; et hoc si eligatur tempus bomae constellationis vel malae, 
secundum qualitatem alterationis quae cogitatur, et intenditur, et desi- 
deratur, et fortiter operatur. Nam tune fiet alteratio certa secundum 
conditionem constellationis cum adjutorio aliarum virtutum operantium, 
sicut medicus peritus qui juxta desiderium purgandi choleram, quae est 
causa morbi, quaerit debitam constellationem in aliqua hora. ... Et per 
hance viam verborum aestimavit Avicenna in sexto Naturalium, quod 
prophetae et sapientes antiqui alterabant materiam mundi, ad pluvias 
et siccitates et alias alterationes aéris. Et aestimaverunt philosophi quod 
sic contingit allicere homines et animalia bruta et serpentes, et dracones 
de cavernis, et fugare secundum libitum hominis, et uti iis. Et hie 
oritur omne genus fascinationis ; non quod fascinatio dicatur per solum 
verbum casualiter prolatum ... et nihil operetur, nec fit aliquid, nisi 
diabolus propter peccata hominum operetur latenter. Sed si virtutes 
quatuor praedictae concurrant cum quinque conditionibus animae, scilicet 
forti cogitatione, desiderio vehementi, intentione certa et firma spe, 
bonitate animae vel malitia, et cum complexione corporis mala vel bona, 
tune erit alteratio, quocunque modo vocetur, seu fascinatio sive aliud. 
Et hic oritur tota consideratio carminum et incantationum et charac- 
terum, ete.—Cf. Opus Majus, IV, vol. I, p. 395 sqq., Bridges. 

1 Opus Minus, p. 349: Nam si litera est falsa pro majori parte et dubia 
in aliis, quae dubitatio cadit in virum sapientem, ut probatum est, tune 
oportet quod sensus literalis sit consimilis, et per consequens sensus 
spiritualis. Deinde posito quod litera esset totaliter correcta, cum certa 
probatione, adhuc loquitur falsa et dubia quasi infinita. Et una rei 
hujus radix est ignorantia linguarum de quibus textus est translatus. ... 
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But all such ancillary motives, as the improvement of 
Church management, the interests of theology and science, 
the spread of Christianity, the annihilation of incurable 
infidels, the understanding of the spiritual meaning of the 
Scriptures, were not the only levers that moved Bacon’s 
mind towards the study of languages. He was, besides, 
powerfully affected by another fundamental incentive, of 
which, however, he was perhaps less conscious than of 
any of the other, purely subservient, motives. Bacon 
possessed the true philological instinct; he had a keen 
perception of the connexion subsisting between the various 
dialects belonging to groups of languages. At a time 
when that study was as yet entirely unknown in Europe, 
Bacon speculated upon the kinship of languages, and we 
need not be surprised that he extended the idea beyond its 
proper limits. He far surpassed Reuchlin in this respect. 
He meditated on the origin of all languages, on the primi- 
tive language, on the language spoken by Adam, and the 
way in which he found names for things. He ponders 
on what would happen if children were to grow up in 
a desert ; whether they would have intercourse by speech, 
and how they would give expression to their mutual 
feelings when meeting under such circumstances. He 
considered such inquiries to form a part of grammar, and 
of no other discipline, and thinks them indispensable alike 
to theology, philosophy, and all other branches of wisdom'. 


Unde Hieronymus semper inducit Hebraeum et Graecum fere ad omne 
verbum, quod exponit, et probat expositionem suam per linguas.. . . Sed 
nos theologi ignoramus ipsa alphabeta, quapropter oportet quod igno- 
remus Dei textum et expositiones sanctorum . .. nullus autem potest hoe 
intelligere, nisi sciat alphabetum Hebraeum et orthographiam eorum.— 
Cf. ibid., p. 357. 

1 Opus Tertium, XXVII, p. tor: ... et multa intermiscui difficilia, ut de 
lingua prima Adae et qualiter dedit nomina rebus ; et an pueri in deserto 
nutriti aliqua lingua per se uterentur, et si obviarent sibi invicem 
quomodo mutuos indicarent affectus.... Unde reputo hane partem 
grammaticae summae necessariam theologiae, et philosophiae, et toti 
sapientiae. Et probo quod sit pars grammaticae et non alterius 
sapientiae. 

VOL. XII. F 
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The conclusion Bacon arrives at is that “there was a uni- 
versal grammar, that the grammar of all languages was 
essentially the same, and that the differences were of a purely 
accidental character!.” He declares that Arabic, Chaldaean, 
and Hebrew were only dialects of the same language, in the 
same way as Picardian, French, Normandian, Burgundian, 
Parisian, Provencal, were only dialects of the common 
French tongue, and that the dialects spoken in the countries 
between Apulia and Spain all belonged to the common 
Latin stock. It was necessary that the Latins should possess 
a short and concise treatise on other languages, especially 
on Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, to serve as an introductory 
manual to the grammar of their own (Latin) language ; not 
only because all knowledge possessed by the Latins was 
borrowed from books written in those idioms, but 
because the Latin language itself was based upon those 
tongues *. ; 

The want of books, which was so serious a drawback to 
Reuchlin, was a much greater impediment in the case of 
Bacon. Both the one and the other sought far and wide 
to unearth the works they wanted for their investigations. 
Reuchlin particularly deplored the impossibility of obtaining 
Cabbalistical and Talmudical works. He even suggested 


1 Greek Grammar, quoted by Emile Charles, Roger Bacon, Sa vie et ses 
ouvrages, p. 263. 

? Opus Tertium, XXV, p. 88: Transeo igitur ad partem tertiam in Opere 
Majori et illa est de linguis, seu de utilitate grammaticae, secundum 
linguas praecipue tres, scilicet, Hebraeum, Graecum, et Latinam. De 
Arabica tango locis suis.... In prima ostendo quod necesse est Latinos 
habere tractatum brevem et utilem de linguis alienis quo utantur, et quae 
deberet esse prima pars grammaticae, quia totum studium Latinorum 
dependet a linguis alienis, et etiam ipsa lingua Latina.—lIbid., p. go: 
... idioma est proprietas alicujus linguae distincta ab alia ; ut Picardicum 
et Gallicum, et Provinciale, et omnia idiomata a finibus Apuliae usque 
ad fines Hispaniae. Nam lingua Latina est in his omnibus una et eadem, 
secundum substantiam, sed variata secundum idiomata diversa.—Com- 
pendium Studii Philosophiae, VI, p. 438: Chaldaeus enim sermo et Hebraeus 
differunt sicut idiomata unius linguae; ut Picardicum, et Normandicum, 
Burgundicum, Parisiense, et Gallicum, una enim lingua est omnium, 
scilicet Gallica. . . .—Opus Majus, III, vol. I, p. 66, Bridges. 
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that the Jews should be compelled to lend books on good 
security, for the purposes of learned research, till the uni- 
versities should have obtained books of their own by 
printing, or by the purchase of MSS.; and he declared that 
he would like to pay the price for a copy of the Talmud 
twice over. Bacon complains of the want of books in even 
stronger terms than Retchlin; but then his needs were 
greater, on account of his multifarious scientific investiga- 
tions; besides books he wanted instruments, diagrams, 
tables, and other scientific appliances on a large scale. 
He says that the most indispensable books, such as the 
works of Aristotle and Avicenna, of Seneca and Cicero, 
could not be obtained without spending a fortune. He 
had searched for books in every nook and corner with 
only occasional success. Besides, there were only few 
people who knew such books, or who knew how to select, 
out of the infinite mass, that which was really needful. 
The consequence was that no comprehensive special trea- 


tises (“scripta principalia de sapientia philosophiae”’) could 
be composed, nor could any defects and errors in the Latin 
texts be detected. Prelates and princes would have to 
come to the rescue’. 


1 Opus Tertium, X, p. 34: ... oportet habere libros aliarum linguarum 
plurimos, scilicet de grammatica, et textus singularum partium philo- 
sophiae, ut viderentur defectus et falsitates in codicibus Latinorum. 
Sed hi libri...non possunt procurari sine principibus et praelatis.— 
Ibid., XI, p. 35 sq.: ... nam sine instrumentis mathematicis nihil potest 
sciri, et instrumenta haec non sunt facta apud Latinos, et non fierent 
pro ducentis libris, nec trecentis. Adhuc autem sunt tabulae meliores. .. 
et hae tabulae valerent thesaurum unius regis.... Et saepe aggressus 
sum compositionem istarum tabularum, sed non potui consummare 
propter defectum expensarum, et stultitiam eorum cum quibus habeo 
facere. ... Deinde sunt alia instrumenta et tabulae geometricae practicae, 
et arithmeticae practicae, et musicae, quae sunt utilitatis magnae; et 
necessario requiruntur.— Ibid., XV, p. 55: Sed libri istius scientiae 
Aristotelis et Avicennae, Senecae et Tulli, et aliorum, non possunt haberi 
nisi cum magnis expensis ; tum quia principales libri non sunt translati 
in Latinum, tum quia aliorum non reperitur exemplar in studiis 
solemnibus, nec alibi; quia libri Marci Tulli De Republica optimi nusquam 
inveniuntur, quod ego possum audire, cum tamen sollicitus fui quaerere 

F2 
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Bacon’s prospects of seeing the evil remedied were 
smaller than those of Reuchlin in another respect also. 
In Reuchlin’s time the art of printing had been invented, 
and the multiplication of books, once they were obtained 
or written, was comparatively easy. But in Bacon’s age 
of MSS. the obstacles were almost insurmountable. How 
much parchment, Bacon says, and how many copyists 
were required, and how many proof copies had to be 
prepared before one copy could be produced in a finished 
form so as to stand the final test! Many assistants 
were required, the merely mechanical work had to be 
entrusted to a number of lads, and many readers must 
be employed to purge the text from errors; inspectors 
were wanted to prevent the copyists from committing 
frauds, and to superintend and account for the expenses. 
He had himself attempted to make provisions in this 
direction, by means of useful collections and the training 
of young men to such kind of work, and had spent more 
than two thousand livres on such preparations, and on 
experiments and the acquisition of instruments and 
tables?. 
per diversas partes mundi, et per diversos mediatores. Similiter sunt 
multi alii libri ejus. Libros vero Senecue, quorum flores vestrae 
beatitudini conscripsi, nusquam potui invenire, nisi a tempore mandati 
vestri, quamvis diligens fui in hac parte jam a viginti annis et pluribus. 
Et sic est de multis aliis utilissimis libris istius scientiae nobilis. Paucis- 
simi etiam sunt qui sciunt hujusmodi libros, nec sunt exercitati hic, 
nec scirent ex infinita multjtudine colligere quae necessaria sunt, nec 
collecta ordinare.—Ibid., XVI, p. 56: ... et recitavi difficultatem habendi 
istas, tum propter raritatem personarum quae sciunt de his, tum propter 
raritatem librorum, tum propter expensas varias in personis, in libris, in 
instrumentis, in tabulis, in operibus sapientiae magnis, in experientiis 
secretis. Et ideo patet quod scripta principalia de sapientia philosophiae 
non possunt fieri ab uno homine nec a pluribus, nisi manus praelatorum 
et principum juvent sapientiae cum magna virtute. 

1 Opus Tertium, XI, p. 36: Nam primo oportet facere instrui pueros 
decem vel duodecim in canonibus et tabulis astronomiae vulgatis, ete.— 

exigerentur pergamentum infinitum, et scrip- 
tores multi, ut multa fierent exemplaria, antequam unum haberetur 
ultimatum... . Oportet manus multiplicari, et scripturas varias consumi, 
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Bacon was thus under the necessity of creating for 
himself such opportunities as are deemed the first requisites 
by all intending students. He had hardly any resources, 
except such as were of his own making; and this was the 
case just as much in his scientific researches as in his 
philological studies. 

As to the means by which he sought to master the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, they were the same as those 
used by Reuchlin. Both Bacon and Reuchlin were of 
opinion that there was no better plan than learning Greek 
from the Greeks and Hebrew from the Jews. Reuchlin, 
when staying at Basle, grasped the opportunity of learning 
Greek from Andronicus Contablacas, a born Greek. As 
envoy to the court of the Emperor Maximilian, he became 
acquainted with Jacob Jehiel Loans, the Jewish body 
physician of the emperor, who became his first teacher 
in Hebrew. At a later period, when at Rome, Reuchlin 
obtained instruction in Hebrew from Rabbi Obadiah Sforno, 
who was a classical scholar, a physician, a philosopher, and 
a Cabbalist. It was in the same way that Bacon obtained 
a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, by taking instruction 
from Greeks and Jews. He declared “that Jews were 
to be found everywhere, and that their language was 


antequam habeatur exemplar unum limatum et ultima examinatione 
probatum. Nam tractatus sufficiens debet habere septem conditiones.. .. 
Et hae septem conditiones non possunt fieri nisi multa fiant exemplaria, 
et destructio pergamenti ineffabilis. Iterum, cum omnia verificantur 
et certificantur per figuras et numeros, ut patet ex operibus quae mitto, 
oportet quod multi sint collaterales et adjutores, et maxime juvenes 
qui figurent et numerent; nam seniores taedio afficerentur talibus 
operibus puerilibus. Atque correctores varios oportet haberi, qui omnia 
scripta praevia vice corrigant, ad exemplaria ultimata, donee artifices 
principales perlegerent omnia, ut nihil esset superfluum, nihil diminutum. 
Et plures oportet haberi qui praeessent fraudibus scriptorum, et qui 
rationem redderent et facerent expensarum.—Ibid., XVII, p. 59: Nam 
per viginti annos quibus specialiter laboravi in studio sapientiae, neglecto 
sensu vulgi, plus quam duo millia librarum ego posui in his, propter 
libros secretos, et tabulas, et alia; tum ad quaerendum amicitias 
sapientium, tum propter instruendos adjutores in linguis, in figuris, 
in numeris, in tabulis, in instrumentis, et multis aliis. 
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substantially the same as Arabic and Chaldaean. There 
were besides people in Paris, in France (sic), and in other 
countries whose knowledge was sufficient for this purpose. 
Greek accorded greatly with Latin, and there were many 
persons in England and France who knew enough of that 
language. There were many places in Italy where the 
clergy and the population were purely Greek, and it would 
be worth while to go there for information. Prelates and 
wealthy people should send thither for books and teachers, 
after the example set by Robert de Grosseteste '.” 

We do not know whether Bacon’s intercourse with Jews 
constituted a count in the indictment, on the strength of which, 
it is said, he was condemned and thrown into prison’. 
We know how much Reuchlin had to suffer for similar con- 
duct; how he was upbraided with not sufficiently hating 
the Jews. Bacon was certainly guilty of the same offence. 
In the face of such zeal as he displayed for the conversion 
of all mankind to the faith of his Church, for the annihila- 
tion of all those whose conversion would be impossible, and 
the early disappearance of the Mahommedan religion, it is 
noteworthy that not a single expression is found in his 
writings disparaging to the Jews of his time. It need not 
be said that he extolled the superiority of Christianity over 
the religion of the Jews*; but, even from his standpoint, 
he maintained the infinitely higher claims of Judaism over 
those of any other religion. There is a total absence of 


' Compendium Studii Philosophiue, VI, p. 434: Doctores autem non desunt ; 
quia ubique sunt Hebraei, ét eorum lingua est eadem in substantia 
cum Arabica et Chaldaea, licet in modo differant. Suntque homines 
Parisius, et in Francia, et ulterius in omnibus regionibus, qui de his 
sciunt quantum necesse fuerit in hac parte. Graecum vero maxime 
concordat cum Latino; et sunt multi in Anglia et Francia qui hic satis 
instructi sunt. Nec multum esset pro tanta utilitate ire in Italiam, 
in qua clerus et populus sunt pure Graeci in multis locis ; et episcopatus, 
et archiepiscopatus, et divites ac seniores possent ibi mittere pro libris, 
et pro uno vel pluribus qui scirent Graecum; sicut dominus Robertus, 
sanctus episcopus Lincolniensis, solebat facere. 

* Cf. Mr. Bridges’ Introduction to the Opus Majus, p. xxxi. 

* Opus Majus, VII, vol. II, p. 366 sqq., Bridges. 
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odiwm theologicum in his discussion as regards the Jewish 
religion, and no trace of any bitterness against the Jews. 
He must have known many of them; he made use of them 
in his Hebrew studies, and says that they were to be found 
everywhere, yet not a single insulting epithet escapes him. 
He goes even so far as to deprecate any attempt to convert 
them. Theoretically, he believes, of course, in their ultimate 
conversion to Christianity, but he was quite content to 
relegate such consummation till after the conversion of all 
the rest of mankind, quoting the New Testament in support 
of this view. But he considered that time to be still 
distant. “There were many nations still steeped in 
paganism, and there were pagans whose territories were 
not so remote from Paris, as Paris was from Rome, and 
they inhabited countries larger than Germany, France, and 
Spain!” More than that, he has even a good word to 
say for the Jews who lived at the time of the birth of 
Christianity, and who used to be held up by Christians 
of all shades of opinion as the worst criminals on earth, 
whose actions were relentlessly visited, and are being 
visited still, upon their descendants. He says that “ there 
were at the time of the crucifixion many holy and good 
men among the Jews; and, nevertheless, they all rejected 
the Lord, except his mother, and John, and the Marys; 
nay, it is even said that nobody really believed in him 
except his mother*.” This judgment about the Jews at 


aut praeveniet unus 
beatissimus papa, qui omnes corruptiones tollet de studio, et ecclesia, 
et caeteris, et renovetur mundus, et intret plenitudo gentium, et reliquiae 
Israel ad fidem convertantur. Quoniam Apostolus constituit Judaeis 
convertendi terminum in conversione plenitudinis gentium, dicens ad 
Romanos xi [25]: ‘‘Cum intraverit plenitudo gentium, tum reliquiae 
Israel salvifient,”... nondum tamen adimpletum est... . Sicut nos 
scimus, non solum a longe sed prope nos, regiones maris esse quae 
in puro paganismo adhuc remanent, quibus nunquam fuit praedicatum, 
nec legem Dei receperunt. . .. Et non distat principium terrarum illarum 
a Parisius, nisi quantum Roma; et sunt majora regna quam Allemaniae 
et Franciae et Hispaniae.... 
? Opus Tertium, IX, p. 28: Certe multi fuerunt sancti et boni inter 
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the time of the crucifixion, as uttered by the mouth of 
a Christian theologian, is unique; and we should have 
no reason to be surprised if such sentiments of tolerance 
towards the Jews had weighed heavily in the scales of 
those who, we are told, brought about his condemnation. 

Bacon understood perfectly well that neither every 
Jew nor every Greek, although acquainted with his own 
language, was, therefore, competent to impart scientific 
instruction. 


We see, he says, many laymen who speak Latin very well, and yet 
have no notion of the grammatical rules of that language ; the same 
is the case with almost all the Jews and real Greeks, let alone the 
Latins who knew Greek and Hebrew. Only very few of the former 
class are able to teach grammar efficiently and in a methodical 
and rational manner, as we Latins are able to do by means of 
Priscian’s books. We must, therefore, look out for men who have a 
scholarly knowledge of those languages, but this would entail great 
expense’. 


Bacon was reasonable enough not to expect that every 
student would acquire the same knowledge of languages. 
He carefully marks out the limits to be reached, and 
classifies the proficiency. attainable under three heads. 


I do not mean to say that every one should completely master the 
learned languages, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaean, and know 
them as he knows his mother tongue ; as we speak English, French, 


Judaeos quando transfixus est Dominus, et tamen omnes dimiserunt 
eum, praeter matrem suam, et beatum Johannem, et Marias; et dicitur 
adhuc quod sola mater Dei fidem rectam habuit.—Should the contents of 
the Toulouse MS. be brought homte to Bacon, his intercourse with Jews 
would prove to have been still more intimate, for, in that case, he would, 
like Reuchlin, have corresponded with Jews in the Hebrew language. 
Vid. S. Berger, 1. ¢., p. 39. 

? Opus Tertium, X, p. 34: Vidimus enim multos laicos, qui optime 
loquebantur Latinum, et tamen nihil sciverunt de regulis grammaticae ; 
et sic est modo de omnibus Hebraeis fere, et similiter de Graecis veris, 
non solum de Latinis qui seiunt Graecum et Hebraeum... ita quod 
paucissimi eorum sciunt docere grammaticam veraciter, cum causis et 
rationibus reddendis, sicut nos Latini scimus per libros Prisciani. ... 
Oportet igitur primo habere homines peritos in linguis alienis, et hi 
haberi non possunt sine magnis expensis. 
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and Latin. I do not even demand the student to be proficient enough 
to be able to translate scientific books from such languages into his 
(Latin) mother tongue. It is better to be satisfied with a third degree 
of knowledge, which could be easily acquired under a proper teacher. 
It is enough for us to master so much Greek and Hebrew as to read 
and to know the accidence, according to the theory of Donatus. 
Once this is learned and a proper method followed, the construing 
and understanding of the words become easy’. 


Bacon considers it advisable not to attempt more; because 
people, when aspiring to the first and the second degree of 
linguistic knowledge, will despair, and never reach even 
the third degree. “If a person were to apply himself 
diligently from his youth for thirty years, he might attain 
all three degrees, or, at least, the two last degrees ; for it is 
the first degree which offers all the difficulty, as we, who 
tried it, know by experience *.” 

This statement of Bacon’s, that thirty years’ close appli- 
cation to the study of languages was required to master 
them, curiously contrasts with his notions as to the time 
necessary. to obtain the lowest degree of proficiency. There 


' Compendium Studii Philosophiae, VI, p. 433 sq.: Prima igitur est scientia 
linguarum sapientalium a quibus tota Latinorum sapientia translata 
est ; cujusmodi sunt Graecum, Hebraeum, Arabicum, et Chaldaeum. 
Non tamen intelligo ut quilibet sciat has linguas sicut maternam in qua 
natus est, ut nos loquimur Anglicum, Gallicum, et Latinum; nec ut 
sciamus tantum de his linguis ut quilibet fiat interpres, et transferre 
possit in linguam maternam Latinam scientiam de linguis illis. Sed 
tertius gradus hic eligendus est, qui facillimus est habenti doctorem, 
scilicet ut sciamus de his quantum sufficit ad intelligendum quae requirit 
Latinitas in hae parte. Et vis hujus rei stat in hoc; ut homo sciat 
legere Graecum, et Hebraeum, et caetera. Et ut secundum formam 
Donati sciat accidentia partium orationis. Nam his notis, constructio 
et intellectus vocabulorum linguarum illarum, quantum Latinis sufficit, 
de facili habentur per modos quos inferius assignabo. 

2 Compendium Studii Philosophiae, VI, p. 434: Stulti enim homines et 
imperiti quum audiunt loqui de scientia linguarum, aestimant se obligari 
primo gradui et secundo, et ideo desperant et contemnunt tertium gradum 
facillimum; quamvis si considerarent et diligentes essent a juventute, 
etiam post triginta annos possent pertingere ad omnes gradus dictos, 
et saltem ad secundum cum tertio. Nam tota difficultas consistit in 
primo gradu ; ut nos qui talibus insistimus experimur. 
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is certainly a great difference between thirty years and 
three days ; and yet the latter is all that Bacon demands 
for the acquisition of the lowest degree. He says that, 
although he had himself devoted forty years to study, 
he was, nevertheless, certain to be able to impart the 
results of his investigations to a studious and earnest person 
in less than six months, provided he had first composed 
a compendium. He could teach such a student, within 
three days, enough Hebrew to enable him to read and 
understand all that had been written by the saints and 
ancient sages, in elucidation, correction, and exposition 
of the sacred text. But the student would have to follow 
the prescribed method. In another three days he would 
know as much Greek; so that he would be able to read 
and understand everything pertaining to theology, philo- 
sophy, and the Latin language'. The possibility of 
teaching Hebrew in three days is, at first sight, altogether 
unlike Bacon’s other estimate, and differs also greatly 
from that of Reuchlin, who declared that the student 


' Opus Tertium, XX, p.65: Multum laboravi in scientiis et linguis, et posui 
jam quadraginta annos postquam didici primo alphabetum; et praeter 
duos annos de istis quadraginta fui semper in studio, et habui expensas 
multas, sicut alii communiter; et tamen certus sum quod infra quartam 
anni, aut dimidium anni, ego docerem ore meo hominem sollicitum 
et confidentem, quicquid scio de potestate scientiarum et linguarum, 
dummodo composuissem primo quiddam scriptum sub compendio.... 
Sed certum est mihi quod infra tres dies ego quemcunque diligentem 
et confidentem docerem Hebraeum, ut sciret legere et intelligere quicquid 
sancti dicunt, et sapientes antiqui, in expositione sacri textus, et 
quicquid pertinet ad illius correctionem et expositionem, si vellet exer- 
citare secundum doctrinam datam. Et per tres dies sciret de Graeco 
iterum; et non solum sciret legere et intelligere quicquid pertinet ad 
theologiam, sed ad philosophiam et ad linguam Latinam. Nam consideret 
vestra sapientia quod in linguarum cognitione sunt tria; scilicet ut homo 
sciat legere et intelligere ea, quae Latini tractant in expositione theologiae 
et philosophiae et linguae Latinae. Et hoc est facile.... Sed aliud est 
in linguarum cognitione, scilicet ut homo sit ita peritus ut quod sciat 
transferre.... Tertium vero est difficilius utroque, scilicet quod homo 
loquatur linguam alienam sicut suam ; et doceat, et praedicet, et peroret 
quaecunque sicut in lingua materna, De istis igitur duobus non loquor 
modo, sed de primo. ... 
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commenced to master Hebrew only at the moment when 
he reached the stage of despair, and was on the point of 
throwing up that study as an impossible task. But the 
two notions can be easily reconciled; and Bacon’s view, 
that thirty years were required, is perhaps more pessimistic 
than that of Reuchlin. He defines clearly how much, or, 
rather, how little knowledge three days’ application could 
supply. It is the sort of Hebrew knowledge that was 
probably possessed by Bede and Alcuin; just enough to 
rescue the student from stumbling when, in the commen- 
taries of the Bible, especially those of Jerome, he came 
across some exposition based on a derivation from the 
Hebrew. 

In reference to the extent of Bacon’s actual knowledge of 
Hebrew, we must consider two classes of evidence: firstly, 
his declaration of his own proficiency ; and, secondly, those 
passages in his works in which he alludes to matters 
connected with Hebrew. If we were only to consult the 
evidence derived from the latter source, as presented 
now in his printed works, we might feel inclined to form 
a very low estimate indeed of the amount of his Hebrew 
learning. Bacon’s quotations in reference to Hebrew 
are hardly any of them original; they are for the most 
part explanations of passages taken from Jerome and 
others. On the other hand, we cannot by any means be 
sure that the MSS. have preserved everything that Bacon 
may have said on the subject. The transcribers did not 
greatly relish copying Hebrew or even Greek. They simply 
omitted, as a rule, the passages which they were unable to 
understand, and which did not interest the people by whom 
they were employed, who were mostly as ignorant of Hebrew 
as themselves. Thus the important passage in the third 
book of the Opus Majus, containing the Hebrew and Greek 
alphabets, with interlineary transliteration and explanatory 
remarks, is, as far as known, extant only in two MSS.'; the 


1In the Cottonian MS, in the British Museum (Julius D.V.), and in 
another MS. in the Vatican, of which the learned editor of the latest 
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others simply omit it. But why speak of transcribers when 
even Jebb, in his edition of the Opus Majus, omitted the 
whole passage, although he had the very MS. before him 
from which it was first edited by Mr. Bridges—and that 
incompletely. Many other passages, of the greatest value 
for gauging Bacon’s extent of knowledge of Hebrew, may 
thus have become lost ; and nobody can say with certainty 
that he never wrote the Hebrew Grammar mentioned among 
the works attributed to him?. 

But the little we do possess bears ample testimony that 
Pacon had sufficient knowledge of Hebrew to satisfy his 
own demands of a third-rate, and even of a second-rate, 
Hebrew scholar. He clearly understands what he is about, 
when explaining derivations of words from the Hebrew, or 
exposing blunders made by other scholars, and he speaks 
with undoubted authority and knowledge of the subject. 
He has added nothing to the stock of information ; there is 
not a single observation of his which can be called original ; 
but there is enough to show that Dr. Steinschneider’s 
observation about the absence of evidence in Bacon’s 
works of any direct knowledge of Hebrew is unfounded ?. 


edition of the Opus Majus, Mr. John Henry Bridges, possesses an excellent 
photographic copy. Mr. Bridges kindly allowed me to collate from that 
copy, which contains a portion of the Opus Majus, the passages in question. 
Mr. Bridges did not have that MS. before him, when editing the Opus 
Majus, and he intends to re-edit this portion, many passages of which 
are much more correctly given in the Vatican MS., than in any other. 

' Pitseus. Bale. 

? M. Steinschneider, in H. Brody’s Zeitschrift fiir Hebrdische Bibliographie, 
I, p. 53. Steinschneider cites an article by Dr. J. Guttman in the 
Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Breslau, 1896, 
p- 323. Guttman confined himself to the consideration of the passages 
in Bacon’s works relating to the Jewish Calendar, for which the latter 
had an unbounded admiration. The table which he composed, Hebraicis 
literis, and inserted in the Opus Majus (vid. Opus Tertium, pp. 215, 220; ef. 
0. M., vol. I, p. 208, note, Bridges), has, it seems, not been preserved. The 
Liber Febrium, by Isaac Israeli, quoted in the Opus Majus (vol. I, p. 246, 
Bridges), and Gabirol’s Fons Vitae, quoted by Bacon without the author’s 
name (Charles, p. 324), were neither of them originally written in Hebrew, 
and were known to Bacon from Latin translations. 
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On the contrary, his observations show him to have been 
a tolerable Hebrew scholar. 

- To give a few instances. It is only in consequence of his 
intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew text of the Bible 
that Bacon was saved from falling into the error, com- 
mitted by “all theologians,’ as to the meaning of an 
observation of Jerome’s. ‘All theologians” were under 
the impression that the Lamentations of Jeremiah were 
written in the Chaldaean language. The cause of the 
error was Jerome's remark that one pericope of Jeremiah 
was written in Chaldaean. The word pericope bears the 
meaning of a small part, and the Lamentations being the 
smaller of Jeremiah’s works, they thought that this was 
alluded to by Jerome. But Bacon, from his acquaintance 
with the text of the Hebrew Bible, was able to explain that 
Jerome's remark applied to one verse only (Jer. x. 11). 
Bacon gives the verse in full in the original Chaldaean, 
adds a Hebrew translation, and supplies both with inter- 
lineary transliteration and Latin translation '. 


1 Compendium Studii Philosophiae, VI, p. 438: Pono exemplum de prologo 
Daniel, in quo beatus Hieronymus dicit quod una pericope Hieremiae 
scribitur sermone Chaldaico, sed tamen Hebraicis literis exaratur ; quod 
omnes theologi intelligunt esse librum Threnorum, et ita exponunt 
prologum illum, decepti vilissima et ficta auctoritate Britonis, cujus 
expositione omnes in prologis Bibliae abutuntur., Auctoritate igitur nulla 
docti dicunt pericope Graece est parva particula Latine, et libellus Thren- 
orum parvus est respectu majoris voluminis Hieremiae. Sed hic errer 
intolerabilis est. Nam libellus Threnorum, ut omnes Hebraei sciunt, sicut 
scribitur literis Hebraeis, sic sermo Hebraeus est. ... Deinde testantibus 
omnibus Hebraeis Latinis inveniemus illam particulam in decimo capitulo 
libri magni Hieremiae, ubi dicitur in Latino: “Sic igitur dicetis eis, 
Dii qui coelum et terram non fecerunt, pereant de terra et his quae sub 
coelo sunt.” Haec parva particula est illa de qua Hieronymus dicit, 
ut omnes Hebraei sciunt; quia proculdubio literis Hebraicis scribitur. 
Sed sermo est Chaldaeus.—Similarly in the Opus Majus, Pars III. Both the 
Cottonian and the Vatican MSS., after the description of the Hebrew 
alphabet, proceed thus: Et sic invenitur hic in hoc Hebraeo quod sequitur: 
Chidenah 4, _the whole verse, with transliteration and translation, 


m9 
and the note, ‘Litera Hebraica Sermo Chaldaeus,.” This is followed 


by the Hebrew translation (with transliteration, Latin translation, and 
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Bacon gives the Hebrew alphabet, with the names of 
the letters and their equivalent sounds. He describes 
the ordinary and final letters, with terms answering to the 
expressions MN, AoInD, and AYwe!. There is only the 
vw, but the subsequent passages show that Bacon was fully 
aware of the difference between Shin and Sin. He calls 
the letters aleph, ain, he, heth, iot, vaf, vowels, and describes 
their sounds, quoting Jerome for his authority. In describ- 
ing the vowel-points he renders the kametz as linea cwm 
pumto —, and thus we find it in all old MSS. Of the 
semi-vowels he only mentions the -:, omitting the -:— 
which, however, occurs subsequently—and the ;:. He 
briefly mentions the signs for dagesh and rapheh, and 
observes that 7 sounds like z “ut cum dico adamas,” 
and 7 “ut cum dico dabo,”’ but he does not explain the 
difference of pronunciation of the other letters of n52733, 
when written with or without the dagesh lene, although he 
seems to allude elsewhere to the difference of pronunciation 
between 3 and 37, 

Mr. Bridges points out® that Bacon’s scheme of trans- 
literation and pronunciation of the Greek was altogether 
in accordance with modern Greek, and that the cause of 
this must be found in the fact that he not improbably 


the note “Litera Hebraica Sermo Hebraeus”), thus: ond orn 7D 
Tok DMT NAN) PWD VAN WP ND PIN) OMw WR (sic) ON. In the Cottonian 
MS. the words are in irregular order, the Vatican MS. reproduces them 
correctly. The passage is omitted in Mr. Bridges’ edition. Cf. S. Berger, 
l.c., p. 39- . 

’ In the Cottonian MS. of the Opus Majus, the Norman-French terms 
“uverte” and ‘‘close” (mmnp and 7mnp) are used in the case of 9 and 0; 
the } and y are described as “‘nun draite” (dreite), ‘“sazike draite” 
mmrwe); the > and y are marked with a hardly legible word, which I 
think is ‘“curvatum” (mp2), the 9 and 7, » and F are without any 
distinguishing mark. In the Vatican MS. the 1, 0,4, and j are described 
as ‘“‘uverte,” ‘‘clase” (sic), and “dreite.” All this will be more fully 
explained in my notes to a fragment by Bacon on Hebrew grammar, to be 
published shortly. Vid. infra, p. 87, n. 1. 

? Opus Minus, p. 351:... et c nostrum valet caph eorum, nisi quod debet 
asperari c nostrum, sicut Sesach. 

§ Introduction, p. 1. 
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learned the language from one of the Greeks who had been 
invited into England by Grosseteste. This opens up some 
interesting questions, not only in reference to the pronun- 
ciation of Greek, but also to that of Hebrew, and to the 
mode in which Latin was pronounced in those days by 
English scholars. 

It is remarkable that the cases of Roger Bacon and of 
Reuchlin are parallel on all three points. It is evident 
that Bacon, in teaching Greek, made use of that style of 
pronunciation which has since received the name of Itucism, 
and which is commonly called the Reuchlinian pronun- 
ciation. But if Bacon’s seeds had fallen on more fruitful 
ground, it would have been known as the Baconian mode 
of pronouncing Greek, in distinction from the Htacism, 
introduced by Erasmus. Again, in regard to the pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew, Reuchlin introduced the one which he 
had learned from Italian Jews, and which mostly corresponds 
with the one in use among the Sephardic Jews, as distinct 
from the style in vogue among the Ashkenazim. The former 
has since become the mode in which Hebrew is pronounced 
at the European universities. It is not here the place to 
dwell on the origin of that difference of pronunciation, and 
to compare it with the way in which Arabic, Aramaic, 
and other dialects belonging to the Semitic stock were 
formerly spoken. But one thing is certain; if Bacon had, 
like Reuchlin, succeeded in interesting his contemporaries 
in the study of Hebrew, the Christian scholars in Europe 
would have been led into the same direction by Bacon as 
they were led, at a later period, by Reuchlin; for Bacon 
says that both the pathach and the kametz were to be 
pronounced as a, and the cholem as o. He transliterates 
3,3, 3, 3, and 3, into ba, be, bi, bo, bu, &e. Once only the 
letters mn and » are given, in the Cottonian MS., as heis 
and /eis, in all other cases they are described as cheth and 
teth, and we always find bet and tav. It is greatly to 
be regretted that the Hebrew grammar, which Bacon is 
said to have written, is not now extant—if it ever existed ; 
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but by comparing the various passages bearing on this 
subject in Bacon’s printed works, it becomes evident that 
his knowledge of these matters was derived, partly from 
instruction received from Jews, and partly from Jerome's 
commentaries. It appears that the Jews consulted by him 
must have used the so-called Sephardic pronunciation. 
An investigation into the mode of pronouncing Hebrew by 
the Jews of England before the expulsion might be worth 
the trouble. 

Bacon’s pronunciation of Latin was evidently the one 
common on the Continent. Ifthe English scholars of those 
days, when reading or speaking Latin, gave the vowels the 
sounds they have in modern English, it is clear that Bacon 
did not follow their example. His transliterations of Greek 
and Hebrew show that he gave the vowels the value they 
had, and still have, on the Continent. He says that the 
letter iot (*), when it is a vowel only, sounded “sicut 7 
nostrum.” He transcribes the pathach and the kametz by 
the letter a, the segol, tsere, and even the shva and chatuph 
segol by the letter e, and observes that the vowels have the 
sounds “ quinque vocalium ‘nostrarum’ @,e, 7, 0, u,” imply- 
ing the sounds these letters have abroad. It is possible that 
all English scholars spoke their Latin in the same way. 

If, however, Latin vowels were sounded in England as 
those of the vernacular, it is clear that Bacon discarded the 
local pronunciation and adopted the foreign one; in the same 
way as Reuchlin exchanged the local German mispronun- 
ciation for the more correct Italian. For, when Reuchlin 
was still quite a young man, it happened that papal nuncios 
arrived at the court of the Margrave Frederic, and when 
they came to take their leave and to receive their dispatches 
they were addressed by the high chancellor, a native of 
Hechingen, who spoke Latin after the abominable pronun- 
ciation of his district. He began his oration, but the 
Italians could not understand a word, and refused to 
receive this as a dispatch. In this embarrassment some 
one remembered that Reuchlin, who was then the chan- 
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cellor’s amanuensis, could speak pure Latin. He was 
called, and carried on the conversation in the style he had 
learned during his travels. Thus the cases of Bacon and 
Reuchlin seem to be parallel in this instance also. 

Bacon’s references to Hebrew, although showing no 
originality, yet prove that he spoke with a full knowledge 
of the subject ; and his acquaintance with the Hebrew text 
of the Bible becomes apparent in his illustrations of com- 
ments made by older scholars. A curious instance is the 
way he exposes a blunder of Pope Gregory the Great, 
already alluded to. Pope Gregory, in his commentary on 
the Book of Job, is rather puzzled by the name given by 
Job to one of his three daughters, born after the latter's 
restoration to health and wealth. He quotes Job xlii. 14 
thus: ‘And he called the name of one, Dies; and the name 
of the second, Casia ; and the name of the third, Cornustibii.” 
These are meant to be the renderings of the Hebrew names 
Jemima, Keziah, and Keren-Happuch (ma, ayyp, and pp 
yen). Gregory considered Cornustibii (=Cornus tibii) to 
be the compound of two words denoting certain musical 
instruments, something like “trumpet-fife,’ and observes 
that “the translator appropriately took care not to insert 
them as they are found in the Arabic language, but to show 
their meaning more plainly when translated in the Latin 
tongue. For who can be ignorant that Dies and Casia are 
Latin words? But in Cornustibii (though it is not cornus 
but cornu, and the pipe of the singers is called not tibiwm 
but tibia) I suppose he preferred, without keeping the 
gender of the word in the Latin tongue, to state the thing 
as it is, and to preserve the peculiarity of that language 
from which he was translating. Or because he com- 
pounded one word out of the two (cornu and tibia), he was 
at liberty to call both words, which are translated into 
Latin by one part of speech, whatever gender he likes.” 

Bacon! alludes to this passage, and says that it was 

1 Compendium Studii Philosophiae, VI, p. 440: Cum igitur beatus Gregorius 
in fine Job, loquens de tertia filia ejus, exposuerit ‘‘ Cornus tibii,” licet . 

VOL.. XII. G 
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clear to any one, able to compare the original Hebrew, that 
the text used by the Pope was corrupt; that the second part 
of the compound word was not ¢ibii but stibii; and that the 
name of Job’s daughter was Cornu Stibii, meaning a horn 
or receptacle of stibium, and not the monstrosity Cornus- 
tibii (trumpet-fife). Bacon correctly traces the etymology 
of the name from the Hebrew, and adds that the term used 
here for stibium (715) was the same as 2 Kings ix. 30, where 
we are told that Jezebel dyed her eyes with stibium. If 
Brito, or William the Fleming, or Michael Scot had been 
guilty of an error of the kind, how mercilessly would 
Bacon have taken him to task. But he had much too great 
a reverence for the Pope not to try and palliate the fault. 
He held Pope Gregory in great veneration, and fully 
believed that the latter’s works, which were, after their 
author’s death, in danger of being burned, were saved “by 
a beautiful miracle of God.” He therefore says that the 
holy man’s time was fully occupied, and he did not have 
the leisure to collate many copies of the Bible, and to see 
what the Greek and Hebrew texts offered. But Bacon is 
very indignant with the crowd of modern theologians, who 
disputed about things they did not understand, and persisted 
in defending Gregory’s rendering. 

Dr. Steinschneider’s remark?, that Bede’s expositio nomi- 
videatur ei quod cornus non fuisset Latinum nec tibium similiter, sed sic 
inveniens in exemplari suo, non ausus fuit immutare, propter textus 
sacri reverentiam et propter ejus summam humilitatem; cum illi qui 
modo soliciti sunt de veritate textus Dei, et qui sciunt Graecum et 
Hebraeum, possunt docere sine contradictione, quod exemplar beati 
Gregorii fuit corruptum, aut vitiose .. . ut dicatur cornus tibii, cum tamen 
deberet dici cornu stibii.. .. Et sanctus homo forsan multis occupatus non 
habuit tempus examinandi plura exemplaria, nec quid in Graeco vel 
Hebraico scriberentur. Nam in Hebraeo est cornu stibii, id est cornu 
plenum stibio, secundum glossam Hebraicam; sicut vas aquae dicimus, 
id est, plenum aqua. Nam idem vocabulum ponitur hic pro stibio, 
et quarto Regum, nono capitulo, ubi dicitur quod Jezabel depinxit 
oculos suos stibio.... Sed tamen vulgus modernorum theologorum dis- 
putans de his, quae ignorat, nititur salvare expositionem beati Gregorii, 
et dum Scyllam vitare nititur incidit in Charybdim. 

1 Opus Majus, I, vol. I, p. 19, Bridges. 2 Vid. supra, p. 37, n. I. 
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num proved, as little as any other explanatory index of 
Biblical names, a direct knowledge of the Bible, does not 
apply to Bacon ; for the latter is never content with merely 
repeating what previous writers had said, but whenever 
quoting them adds an explanation of his own, which shows 
that he was fully able to account for his opinions. Thus, 
for instance, when mentioning Jerome’s etymology of the 
name of Israel as denoting “ Master with God ” (* princeps 
cum Deo’’), and not as others before Jerome had explained 
it, “a man who saw God ” (“vir videns Deum ”), Bacon fully 
enters into the grounds which prove the latter derivation 
to be untenable. He explains that the circumstance that 
in Hebrew Js meant man, Ra=seeing, El= God, led 
those commentators to believe that the patriarch’s name 
was a compound of these three words. But Jerome rightly 
objected to this derivation. For the name contained the 
five letters Iod. Sin, Resh, Aleph, Lamet, which made up the 
name 5yw, Israel. But the other compound would consist 
of eight letters, namely, Aleph, Iod. Sin, Resh, Aleph, He, 
Aleph, Lamet, making the word Sxmwiwx. Besides, he 
argues, these letters would make Iserael a word of four 
syllables, whereas the name has really only three, because 
a dot under a letter denoted the vowel 7, two dots (tsere) e. 
and a stroke with a dot underneath a; but the strongest 
argument must be taken from the sense, which was 
explained in the verse itself. Bacon illustrates this further 
by reproducing the whole verse in Hebrew!. These argu- 


1 Opus Majus, l.c., p. 82: Nam apud Hebraeos Js est rir, Ra videns, El Deus; 
et ideo crediderunt multi quod hoc nomen patriarchae habet resolutionem 
in illa tria. Sed Hieronymus reprobat per multa argumenta ... in 
nomine patiiarchae sunt hae quinque literae per ordinem: Iod, Sin, 
Resh, Aleph, Lamet, sicut ipsum Hebraeum hic positum declarat 5x1", 
Israel. Sed in hoe triplici vocabulo hae octo literae habent hunc 
ordinem, scilicet, Aleph, Jod, Sin, Resh, Aleph, He, Aleph, Lamet, ut hic 
Hebraeum ostendit ymaqwe. Et quarto argui potest explicatione. Nam 
sicut puncta ostendunt nomen proprium non retinet apud Hebraeum 
sonum praecisum illorum vocabulorum. Nam secundum majorem quasi 
Iserael sonatur in quatuor syllabis, tamen ibi vocabulorum sonus in solis 


G2 
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ments are set forth in the Opus Majus, and repeated in the 
Compendium Studii Philosophiae', where Bacon modestly 
adds that a fuller explanation of this difficulty would carry 
him too far, and that, for the present, he was neither 
obliged nor competent to enter into all the niceties of 
Hebrew grammar connected with the question. I suppose 
he refers to the differences between shva quiescens and shva 
mobile, between v and ¥, &c.; but this very modesty shows 
all the more that he was not a mere transcriber of Jerome’s 
remarks, and that his knowledge of Hebrew was quite 
sufficient to enable him to distinguish between the right 
and the wrong derivation. 

Another instance of Bacon’s competency is the way in 
which he explains the derivation of the name of Sisach= 
Babel, as given by Jerome, who himself followed the 
Rabbis. Bacon’s words prove that he fully understood 
the transposition of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
after the scheme ps, 13, wa, nx, &c.? 

It is unnecessary to give an exhaustive list of all the 
instances in Bacon’s works in which his knowledge of 


tribus syllabis coarctatur, quoniam punctum sub litera sonat i, et duo 
puncta sonant e, et linea cum puncto sub ea sonat a. Sed argumenta 
fortiora trahuntur ex sensu vocis secundum Hieronymum. Et hoc 
ostendit ipsum Hebraeum hic scriptum hoc modo: ty WN 2pY Rd WR 
$211 ONIN OY) OMX DY nw 1D Sxqw OND Jow. In the Cottonian MS. 
the words of this verse also are jumbled up in a curious manner. 

1 Compendium Studii Philosophiae, VI, p. 436: Sed propter brevitatem 
transeo; quia expositio plena hujus difficultatis requirit magnam 
notitiam Hebreae grammaticae, quantum ad praesens non debeo nec 
valeo explicare. 

? Opus Minus, p. 350: Similiter cum Jeremias prophetavit contra Babel, 
non ausus fuit ponere hoc verbum, ne suscitaret furorem Chaldaeorum 
contra ipsum et populum Dei sed posuit Sesach pro Babel. Cujus nominis 
ratio nullo modo potest sciri, nisi homo sciat Alphabetum Hebraeum.... 
Nam cum Babel scribatur per duo Beth, et unum Lamet punctuatur more 
Hebraeo (?) posuit propheta duo Sin pro duobus Beth, ut Chaldaei nomen 
ignorarent. Cum tamen omnis habere, videre, et dividere possit nominis 
rationem, quia more eorum est instruendo parvos, quod faciunt eos 
conjungere primam cum ultima, et secundum cum penultima; et sic 
ulterius usque ad duas medias simul positas, scilicet Capk secundum 
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Hebrew transpires. The seventh chapter of the Compen- 
diwm Studit Philosophiae contains a list of words and 
names which used to be considered as being of Latin origin, 
but which are in reality derivations from the Hebrew. In 
some cases Bacon is at great pains to expose the absurdity 
of such views; as, for instance, in regard to the words 
arrabon and Gehenna, which Hugutius and Brito and © 
“ other idiotical grammarmongers’”’ (“et aliae grammaticellae 
idiotae ”) explain as arra bona, and the Greek ge and ennos. 
In all these cases Bacon shows no originality, but he dis- 
plays a complete knowledge of the subject. By far the 
greater part of his remarks refers to misunderstood explana- 
tions by other commentators, especially Jerome. Bacon’s 
intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew text of the Bible 
is particularly conspicuous in a passage in the fourth book 
of the Opus Majus, in which he rectifies the innumerable 
errors of the Paris text, especially in the matter of 
figures, e.g. that Arpachsad lived after the birth of Shelah 
303 years instead of 403 years, or that Reu lived 35 
years instead of 32, &c. The whole passage supplies, as 
Mr. Bridges justly observes, further illustrations of the 
corruption of the Paris text, and at the same time of 
the care with which Bacon had collated the Septuagint and 
the Hebrew text! 

Yet it seems that Bacon himself fell occasionally, how- 
ever rarely, into errors of the same description. Thus he 
says” that Abel, although a man’s name, was, besides, the 
name of a city (Judges vii. 22), and also denoted “‘a stone” 


et Lamet. Et in his sic congeminatis utuntur una pro alia maxime, 
quum volunt aliquod secretum occultare. Et ideo cum Sin et Beth sint 
congeminata, ponit duo Sin pro duobus Beth, et eadem ratione pro Lamet 
posuit Caph secundum ; et S nostrum valet eorum Sin in proposito; et C 
nostrum valet Caph eorum; nisi quod debet asperari C nostrum, sicut 
Sesach. 

1 Opus Majus, IV, vol. I, p. 221, Bridges. 

2 Compendium Studii Philosophiae, VII, p. 445: Abel est nomen hominis 


ut scitur, tamen alibi sumitur pro nomine civitatis; Jud. VII, et pro 
lapide Reg. Sexto capitulo. 
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(1 Kings vi. 18). He overlooks the fact that in the first 
case the word is spelt with a He, in the second it is written 
with an Aleph, and is part of a compound word (nbino Sax), 
and in the third passage the word is not Abel at all, but 
Aben (jax)}. 

It is strange that Bacon makes no mention whatever of 
the Hebrew accents, or the “tonic accents,” as they are 
called. He treats fully on all subjects referring to accentua- 
tion, aspiration, punctuation, and prosody. He says that 
“the Hebrew text contains many kinds of metre, and com- 
plains that the Latin translators did not possess that musical 
power which was owned by the patriarchs and prophets. 
He says that the only way in which theologians could 
obtain a knowledge of Hebrew metres and rhythms was to 
recur to the Hebrew original*. And yet there is no 
evidence that Bacon was acquainted with the Hebrew 
accents. This is particularly astonishing considering that 
he was instructed in Hebrew by Jews, and that he had 
a thorough knowledge of the text of the Hebrew Bible. 
If Bacon had known the Hebrew accents and their values, 
we may be sure he would not have failed to mention them, 
in the same way as he enters fully into the subject of 
accents, metres, and rhythms of the Greek language. On 


1 The passage, ibid., ‘‘Hieremias, Hierico, Hierusalem, Hieronymus 
et hujusmodi debent aspirari in principio,” might lead us to suspect 
Bacon of having committed an error, such as he always relentlessly 
censures in others; for how comes the name of Hieronymus to be 
included in a list of names derived from the Hebrew? The sentence is, 
however, merely an abbreviated reproduction of the parallel passage 
in Opus Tertium, LXI, p. 247, and is hardly in its proper place here. 

? Opus Majus, IV, vol. I, p. 237, Bridges: Item multa genera metrorum 
continentur in textu sacro Hebraico.—Opus Tertium, LXIV, p. 267: Sed 
translatores Latini non habuerunt illam musicae potestatem, quam 
patriarchae et prophetae, qui omnes scientias adinvenerunt. Et ideo 
non remanserunt haec in textu Latinorum... ideo oportet theologum 
recurrere ad sapientiam Dei in Hebraeo, ut sciat ex ipso fonte haurire 
aquas sapientiae. Et cum ibi tradita est per vias musicae, metricae, 
et rhythmicae, necesse est quod perfectus theologus sciat rationem 
istarum partium musicae. 
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the other hand, we must not lose sight of the fact that such 
matters, if referring to Hebrew, might have been suppressed 
by the copyists. The subject of the accentuation of Greek 
is treated in his Greek grammar, as yet unpublished’, 
but which is being edited now by the Reverend Father 
Nolan of Trinity College, Cambridge, and will appear 
shortly, and the Hebrew accents may have been described 
in the mysterious Hebrew grammar of his, which I feel 
inclined to believe that he really wrote, although no trace 
of evidence of the fact can be found in any of his printed 
works. If Bacon had succeeded in composing his “ Scrip- 
tum Principale,” more light would probably have been 
thrown on this question; for in the first volume he meant 
to deal with grammar and logic, and we know what a con- 
siderable factor Hebrew was to Bacon in his grammatical 
researches. 

I am of opinion that the direct evidences of Bacon’s 
knowledge of Hebrew contained in his works do less than 
justice to him. His own testimony as to his proficiency in 
that language cannot be lightly set aside. He describes 
himself as a zealous student of Hebrew, who had studied 
the subject for a number of years. He declares? “that 
although he referred elsewhere to the Arabic language, yet 
he did not write it like Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.” Bacon 
was not an idle boaster, and full credence is due to asser- 
tions of that kind. But his researches in the field of 
Hebrew lore, like many of his discoveries in other branches 
of learning, died with him*. His admonitions as to the 

' In connexion with this Greek grammar, two small fragments by 
Bacon found in the University library at Cambridge, will be published ; 
one, on Greek grammar, edited by the Rev. Father Nolan, and the other, 
on Hebrew grammar, edited by me. 

2 Opus Tertium, XXV, p. 88: De Arabico tango locis suis; sed nihil 
scribo Arabice, sicut Hebraee, Graece, et Latine. 

5 He may have had a very apt pupil in the Englishman, Willermus de 
Mara. Vid. Berger, l.c., p.32 sq. Vid. ibid., p. 49 sq., about a translation 
of the Bible from the original Hebrew, MSS. of portions of which are 
extant in Oxford and Cambridge, and which it would be premature to 
discuss here. 
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necessity and usefulness of pursuing this discipline re- 
mained unheeded, and two more centuries had to pass 
by before Johann Reuchlin succeeded in disclosing to 
European scholars the existence of a Hebrew and 
Rabbinica] literature. 


S. A. Hrrscu. 

















ON THE OCEAN 


ON THE OCEAN. 
From the “ Yiddish” of M. Rosenfeld. 


THE storm-wind has risen: he flies in his wrath 

To fight with a ship far away on the main, 

But brave and undaunted, she holds on her path, 
And ploughs through the waters, her timbers astrain. 


Deep calls unto deep, ever more and more loud— 
How rattles the cordage, how quivers the sail, 
As they wrestle together, embittered and proud, 
In life and death combat, the ship and the gale! 


Now high on the crest of the wave is she toss’d, 
Now sinks down engulfed in the foam and the spray, 
Now backwards, now forwards, her reckoning lost, 
The sport of the billows, that leap for their prey. 


The ocean roars fiercely with thundering sound, 

Its depths, black as midnight, they howl and they hiss ; 
The storm rages wildly above and around, 

Below opens wide the unfathomed abyss. 


Now prayers, lamentations and wailings arise, 
For great is the danger and direful the need ; 
And each to his God in his agony cries, 

From death and the terror of death to be freed. 


Then shrieks and confessions of sin fill the air, 
The women lament and the little ones weep, 
And body and soul sink in hopeless despair 
And dread of the terrible scourge of the deep. 
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But down in the steerage two men sit apart, 
Untroubled by danger, unshaken by fear, 
Unheeding the peril that chills ev’ry heart, 

As though sea and heaven were placid and clear. 


They look undismayed upon death face to face, 
Unmoved by the tempest’s all-conquering might. 

It seems as though death, in his icy embrace, 

Had clasped them and reared them in darkness and night. 


“ Now tell us what manner of men you may be, 
Who wait thus in silence your terrible doom, 

Who sigh not and fear not and weep not to see, 
Dark opening before you the gates of the tomb? 


“Say, is it the grave that has given you birth? 
And is there no creature remaining to weep— 
No father, no mother, no children, no wife— 
When you sink to your rest in the pitiless deep? 


“What, have you no home, where you fain would return, 
No fatherland dear, where you first drew your breath, 
That life with its hopes and its gladness you spurn, 
And wait, calm and still, for the shadow of death? 


“What, have you no Saviour in heaven above, 
To call on in sorrow and desperate strait, 

No faith to uphold you, no people to love— 
Forsaken and wretched, ones, what is your fate?” 


Dark lowers the abyss and the billows gleam white, 
The lofty masts bend ‘neath the stress and the strain, 
Still loud and more loud howls the wind in its might, 
And, weeping, then answereth one of the twain: 


“The black realm of death has not given us birth, 
Nor yet was our cradle the grave deep and bare ; 
A mother belovéd, an angel on earth, 

She bore us, and reared us with tenderest care. 
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“ A mother has cherished us, tender and wise, 
And gathered us close in her sheltering arm ; 
A father has lovingly gazed in our eyes, 

And shielded us fondly from danger and harm. 


“A home was once ours—it is ruined to-day, 
And burnt are our holiest treasures. Our best 
And dearest lie sleeping as cold as the clay, 

And exile and chains is the doom of the rest. 


“Our country—you know it. “Tis known, in a word, 
By hunting and harrying ever anew, 

By tumults and riots, by fire and sword, 

By torture and death to the suffering Jew. 


“Yes, yes, we are Jews, and our sorrows ne’er cease, 
Jews, wretched and friendless, no end to our pain. 
Oh, ask us no further! Oh, leave us in peace! 
America drives us to Russia again. 


“To Russia again, whence we fled in despair, 

To Russia, because of our penniless plight! 

What have we to hope for, or why should we care 
For life and its burden, for earth and its blight? 


“Good cause have you all to lament and to fear, 

To shrink from the touch of death’s conquering hand. 
You all have a home, that you seek and hold dear, 
Nor were you thrust forth from America’s strand. 


“We only are desolate. Earth, cold and stern, 
Begrudges us fiercely the home that we found. 
We journey, but no one awaits our return. 

Oh, tell us, I pray of you, whither we’re bound. 


“The tempest may rage, and the storm-wind hold sway, 
The seething abyss all its terrors reveal, 

For lost are we Jews, be the end what it may, 

And naught but the ocean our anguish can heal.” 


ALIcE Lucas. 
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AN HYPOTHESIS ABOUT THE HEBREW 
FRAGMENTS OF SIRACH. 


Ir wasadream. The great discovery which so pleasur- 
ably excited all Biblical and Hebrew scholars, and which has 
exercised their learning and acumen for the last two years, 
proves to be an illusion. The fragments of Ben-Sira, 
published from the Geniza in Cairo, by Dr. Schechter and 
Dr. Neubauer, and more sheets of which are in Cambridge 
and the British Museum awaiting publication, are not 
portions of the Hebrew original of Sirach, and do not 
belong to the third century B.c., but are remnants of 
a re-translation of the Greek and Syriac Sirach into 
Hebrew. That translation was made in the eleventh 
century c.E. by a Persian Jew. This “Ben-Zew” of 
the eleventh century had become aware of the existence 
of the complete Sirach. He conceived the wish to re- 
capture the work for “the dear Hebrew language,” and 
in “honour of his race.” He gets one teacher, who reads 
with him the Syriac Sirach, and another, who — for 
good “reward ’’—translates for him the Greek Sirach into 
Persian. The zealous Jew is intent next upon collecting 
“parallels from the Old Testament,” in order to make use 
of them in his translation. Equipped in this way, he 
composes a Hebrew Ben-Sira, adapting himself at one time 
to the Syriac, and at another time to the Greco-Persian 
Sirach. During the process he becomes the victim of 
many misunderstandings and errors, but he occasionally 
succeeds in surpassing in correctness the two other 
versions, which constitute the only basis of his labour. 
“He restores the original felicitously once or twice where 
both versions are misleading.” He records on the margin 
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other attempted translations of single words or of whole 
verses. Death prevents the completion of his work. 
His MS. falls into the hands of a pedant, who knows 
more Hebrew than the master; and who supplements 
the marginal notes of the translator with some poor and 
worthless emendations. This MS. was the basis of the 
fragments of the Hebrew Ben-Sira of the Geniza. 

This is the romance pictured to himself by Prof. D. S. 
Margoliouth of Oxford, which is to take the place of 
the assumption that the fragments reproduce the Hebrew 
original of the Wisdom of Ben-Sira'. It is evident that 
a grave scholar could only be induced by grave reasons to 
put himself into opposition to all those who hitherto have 
considered and discussed the Hebrew fragments of Sirach 
as the newly discovered original text of Ecclesiasticus, to 
assert the modern origin of this Hebrew text, and to deny 
it the alleged great importance for the understanding of 
Sirach, and for the history of Hebrew language and litera- 
ture. As one of those who have given close attention to 
the fragments of Ben-Sira, I intend, in the following re- 
marks, to examine the grounds which led Prof. Margoliouth 
to his astounding assumption, and to test their value. 

As Prof. Margoliouth says himself (p. 4), the point of 
issue for his hypothesis was offered him by the Persian 
marginal note on fol. 1, right side, of the Oxford MS., 
which reads naw 1 Sip xd ya Syx ns007'3 8D PN 1D TINY *D. 
According to Prof. Margoliouth Sipxa, i.e. Spxa, Jul is as 
much as “translator,” and the sense of the marginal note 
is: “It is probable that this was not in the original copy, 
but was said by the translator.” But Prof. Margoliouth 
leaves to conjecture what the note in question refers to. 
In reality, the Persian note is only the conclusion of a 
larger Hebrew note, which reproduces verbatim a passage 
of the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin, 100 b): o'yn »3y %2 b2 
proisd wise +++ dds ax oN ND 72. According to the 

! The Origin of the “ Original Hebrew” of Ecclesiasticus, James Parker & Co., 
London, 1899, 20 pp., 4to. 
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explanation given by me in Revue des Etudes Juives, 
t. XXXVIL p. 310, the Persian note—whether written by the 
same hand which wrote the Hebrew, or by some other hand 
—refers to Talmudic quotations from Ben-Sira, which was 
written on the margin, and means: “It seems that this did 
not occur in any copy (of Ben-Sira), but that it was com- 
municated, orally, by one who delivered the tradition ?.” 
The Persian glossator wishes to explain the fact that the 
apophthegm about the sad condition of the poor, men- 
tioned in the Talmud in the name of Ben-Sira, did not 
occur in the present Hebrew Ben-Sira (indeed it is not to be 
found either in the Greek or in the Syriac version). That 
box, ndqil, means one who delivers a tradition, need 
not be proved. In addition, I mention the expression 
ynsLII 53 (ndpasdx mw) in Maimini’s Sefer Hammitsvoth 
(p. 29, 1. 7, ed. Bloch), where 4 1%4 is the same as the 
frequently recurring wy! (87). .The tradition itself is 
called jist! (spre). The word ppnynn, which is so 
frequently employed by Ibn Ezra, and which designates 
the bearers of the Tradition, is a rendering of y,lsL. 
Prof. Margoliouth will himself be obliged to admit that 
this explanation of the first Persian marginal note in the 
Oxford MS. is so natural and clear, that it excludes any 
other assumption of the meaning of the word Spx. From 
the same hand as this note is also the other on fol. 5 verso, 
which reads: 2 78 NN NID PX, ie. op Tal G GSO op 
(vide Revue des Etudes Juives, ibid.), “this copy went 
thus far.” This note is placed where the variae lectiones 
at the margin of the fragments cease, and means that the 
copies of Ben-Sira, from which the variae lectiones were 
taken, did not go any further (xlv. 8). If Prof. Mar- 
goliouth had taken into consideration this note also, he 
would not have so misunderstood the nature of the variae 

1 I take byx as an abbreviation of nbzx, i.e. 1, which, joined with the 


negative, means as much as “ by no means.” It may, however, also be 
assumed that ‘yx belongs to the preceding word, and that $yx noo: 


(= Jrol Cates) means “the original copy,” the original text. 
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lectiones, as he does in his hypothesis. According to the 
latter, this second Persian note has no sense whatever. 
The only meaning it can possibly have is this, that variae 
lectiones were added to the text of the fragments, which 
were taken from an incomplete copy, which went only as 
far as xlv. 8, and which, of course, cease at that verse. 
But what is the meaning of the second note in the light 
of Prof. Margoliouth’s hypothesis? It is absolutely 
unintelligible. 

It will be seen from what has been said, that the 
Persian marginal notes, upon one of which Prof. Mar- 
goliouth bases his hypothesis, are not only inapplicable 
thereto, but offer an argument opposed to it. Nevertheless, 
I will disregard these notes altogether, and rather proceed 
to those proofs which he adduces, from the text of the 
Hebrew Sirach fragments themselves, in support of his 
view. I admit that some of them are capable of stupefying 
one at the first moment, and certainly testify to the 
acumen and intelligence of their author. But, on closer 
inspection, they cease to be formidable and lose their 
demonstrative force. 

The most striking are those passages as to which Prof. 
Margoliouth assumes that the Hebrew Sirach becomes only 
intelligible if viewed in the light of a reproduction from 
a Persian draft, i.e. from a Persian translation of the Greek 
Sirach. In this he starts from the assumption that the 
Persian draft was written with Arabic-Persian letters. 
The most conspicuous among these passages is, perhaps, 
the following :— 

xliii. 1 (p. 10). The Greek has yidva, the Hebrew in the 
same passage P23. “Snow” becomes “ lightning,’ because 
the author of the Hebrew erroneously read 5,» (Arabic- 
Persian for “lightning”), instead of G» (= “snow”), 
and put the Hebrew word p73, which is identical with 
the former. First of all, it ought to be stated—as 
Prof. Margoliouth has stated—that the “snow” is quite 
out of place here, and that the word x.dva is a corruption 
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of old standing (the Latin version has also nivem). On 
the other hand, the “lightning” is here quite appropriate, 
and is, moreover, directly attested by mip (v. 2. o'r) in 
the second half of the verse (dorpamds in the Greek'). As 
a further proof for the reading pra there is the marginal 
v. l. apa, which is, of course, a corruption of x3. But how 
this latter varia lectio is to be understood, according to 
Prof. Margoliouth’s theory, is absolutely unintelligible. 
This applies, indeed, to most of the other marginal notes of 
the Hebrew Sirach fragments. It is not my business to 
explain how it came to pass that, in the Greek, “snow” 
was put instead of “lightning,” limiting myself on this, 
as on all the other passages, to showing that Prof. Mar- 
goliouth’s assumption is, in each case, either unnecessary 
or simply impossible. 

xliii. 2 (p. 9) reads in Hebrew: Ton my32 y30 wow. The 
Persian draft had, according to Prof. Margoliouth, rendered 
dayyédAwv by YL ys “to utter speech.” The 
author of the Hebrew took ..,.s in the Arabic sense of the 
word as “heat,” and translated non yap. I shall not dwell 
on the fact that the phrase silts! 4s. is not attested 
(Vullers does not know it), for it is not impossible that 
it was used in the sense of “speaking.” But it is most 
doubtful whether the Hebrew, which says in the second half 
of the verse that the sun on rising proclaims ”” ‘wy N12 TN, 
should thus have misunderstood the phrase. In reality, 
we fare best if we consider the Hebrew as the original. 
I am of the opinion:that ver. 2 a originally read thus: 
“pk inxya y’aD wey. The expression "DX y'2D is taken 
from Ps. xix. 3 (798 ya). The Greek read 0’ instead of 
yyan’, and translates it év daraofg (looking = with the look); 
it also read 1) instead of 8, and rendered it by d:ayyéAAwy 
(=announcing). But by an error, which is easily explained, 
s was changed in the Hebrew into n, and % into 7, and 


1 Cf. Mishnah Ber. ix. 2: oan by ONT by. 
2 Cf. also the varia lectio in the Hebrew in the preceding verse (xliii. 1), 
mm wD, which can best be explained as 172 y’20 (‘pours out light”’). 
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thus the word became nn, an alteration all the more 
explicable by the nearness of the word wow ; thus the waria 
lectio has also yav2 for 2. This disposes of the necessity 
of refuting what Prof. Margoliouth says about the ridiculous 
misunderstanding, of which in the Hebrew the word drracia 
became the victim. The word inxv¥3 (=év é£03~) is, of course, 
the original reading, for which in the Hebrew \n7¥3 was 
erroneously written. 

The double m in xliii. 6a (p. 10) is explained by 
Prof. Margoliouth in this way, that the Persian text 
had 2 l, (=év raow in the Greek), which was read as one 
word j,2, which sometimes means “moon.” But jab 
(cf. m3, Job xxxvii. 21) can be at the best only an 
attribute of the moon, and the Hebrew could not render 
this by a noun, since the noun mv precedes it, but he would 
have probably put the Hebrew W732 or a similar adjective. 

In the same section of the verse the Greek has eis xatpov 
avrns; according to Prof. Margoliouth, the Persian translator 
rendered this by , »2, an expression which I consider to 
be very problematical ; Prof. Margoliouth proceeds that the 
Hebrew text, and two marginal notes in the Hebrew had 
their origin in this expression: the correct reading b_» 
produced the Hebrew ny 1y; the reading 5b jb ny ny, 
and the reading ;. » (again very problematical), maw niny 
(Prof. Margoliouth does not explain why it should be in the 
plural). But for the second section of the verse the Persian 
draft also offered the opportunity for amusing misunderstand. 
ings, for ypévwrv was rendered in the Persian translation aa 
(plur. sL1), an Arabic word which means “period” and 
also “end,” hence yp in the Hebrew. The preceding “aa 
dvdderEw was rendered in Persian by .25«3, which not only 
means “to show,” but also “to order”; hence in the 
Hebrew, influenced by Gen. i. 16, nbyme. Thus the verse 
offers quite a load of misunderstandings. to assume which 
a strong faith is required. It will be more advisable, 
and, at the same time, easier to consider the Hebrew as 
the original, and to solve the difficulties in another 

VOL. XII. H 
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way, rather than to have recourse to such artificial 
hypotheses. 

xliii. 17 ¢ (p. 11). Greek os merewa, Hebrew 4279. 
Prof. Margoliouth completely ignores the possibility of 
the two expressions agreeing, and that wv may mean 
winged beings, birds!. He prefers assuming that the 
Persian translator rendered the Greek word by ;!,,, which 
means “flight” (volatus, properly alarum solutio, separatio, 
Vullers). There is no reason why he should have employed 
an abstract word for translating a conerete word. Nor is 
there any reason why the Hebrew should have understood 
that Persian word in its other meaning (/wmen, splendor), 
and have employed a word (sv) for its rendering, which is 
of very rare occurrence, and never has the meaning of 
“splendour.” Still less obvious is it why the Persian 
should have translated the verb maoce (to scatter) by 
wks, which means “to break.” The Persian translator 
used it, according to Prof. Margoliouth, in the sense of 
“to scatter,” and the Hebrew took it to mean “to shake,” 
and rendered it by 4. But the Persian verb can have 
either meaning only metaphorically. The word xaOimrdyeva 
in the Greek is disregarded by the Hebrew. 

xliii. 22 b (p. 12). The word jw in the Hebrew text 
arose thus. ‘lAapéce: is translated into Persian by .2,> 
(mansuetudo, lenitas, clementia), and the Hebrew took it 
in its first meaning (pinguetudo), and rendered it by jw. 
In the same passage the marginal note to Ww is 17; this, 
according to Prof. Margoliouth, must be understood in this 
way, that the Hebrew read in the Persian translation \!, 
instead of l,%, which properly means “ drink,” and trans- 
lated it by 30° (moisture, damp). These are unnecessary 
hypotheses. They rest upon the assumption that, in this 
sentence, the Greek is “fine and clear,” the Hebrew “ ludi- 
crous.” In my opinion, it is just the Hebrew, if correctly. 


1 Vide my remarks in Revue des Etudes Juives, XXVIII, 151 sq. Rashi 
explains ope) Ps. Ixxviii. 48 mow); Ibn Ezra Aw wow) Deut. xxxii. 24 
FAD DN. 
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understood, that gives excellent sense. Only, that the 
word yw must be taken in a sense which it does not have 
elsewhere, but which is nevertheless attested by the Aramaic 
ympa (=Hebr. 7, 777»). It having been said in ver. 21 
that all vegetation is being parched by the heat of the sun, 
we read in ver. 22 :— 

RY AW OD NEID 

aw wd snip by 


“Healing for everything is what the cloud leaves, the 
dew comes quickly to make the glowing desert green.” 
syd is a noun formed from y* (Deut. xxxii. 2) to designate 
the rain springing up in the cloud; unless we read yo 
and take }3y as its subject. For wap ef. }#73, Ps, Ixv. 12, 
which denotes “luxuriant vegetation,” and }¥7, Ps. xcii. 15, 
denoting “luxuriant growth of trees.” (For instances of 
this use of the word in post-Biblical Hebrew, vide Levy, 
I, 430a.) 2’ has the same meaning here as in Isaiah 
xxxv. 7. Besides the suggested explanation of 5 (ef. 
Ps. exlvii. 15 137 prY MY sy), I would suggest an 
alternate one, based upon a slight alteration. I read 
mis 5p, an expression which must have existed; for we 
read in a passage, referring to God’s beneficent deeds, and 
which has a strong resemblance to our passage in Sirach: 
onoy S33 ovdsy many ow Tn MINN IwY NIA WI wpm 
nian jw (Pesikta, ed. Buber, 99 a, in a Baraitha of the 
Tannaite Nehemiah), idem, ib.69 a and parallel passages from 
Jannai, one of the oldest Amoraites!. mvp 5p corresponds 
with Ty ov3. It is not here the place to discuss the way 
in which the Greek translated this passage, so clear and 
beautiful in Hebrew. At all events he read {t, and 
translated it in a metaphorical sense by iAapéw. Cf. Prov. 
Xv. 30, where {1A stands parallel to Mme. 

xliv. 8b (p. 18). Prof. Margoliouth’s Persian translator 
rendered éxdinyjoacba éxaivovs by \,. sL+3| (“to recite 
praise of the dead”). The Hebrew read ©!,.» instead of 


1 Die Agada der palist. Amoriier, I, 43. 
aie RARY OF - 
\S 

"Vv 
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ole, and translated it ondm2; regarding the word sls! 
he vacillated as to the right reading; once he read slx.l, 
which he rendered nmynwnd, at another time sLs3\, and 
then placed the corresponding term niynwn$ in the margin. 
Very witty, but highly improbable. l,», the plural of 
i.3,0, means “lamentation for the dead,” also “elegy,” but 
the word would hardly have been chosen for the rendering 
of éxaivovs. Much more simple is the assumption that 
ondn> in the Hebrew is a corruption from onban. In the 
same way nynwnd is evidently a corruption for mynwnd, as 
given in the margin. Nobody who managed Hebrew so 
well as the author of the Hebrew text, even in Prof. 
Margoliouth’s opinion, would have chosen such a monstrous 
form instead of synwind. 

xliv. 10 b (p. 18). Greek dxatoctva, Hebrew onypn. 
According to Prof. Margoliouth, this alteration from “piety” 
into “hope” arose thus, that the Persian translator ren- 
dered the Greek word by «5%, and the Hebrew, misled by 
the similarity in sound, translated it by the Hebrew word 
for “hope.” Too great a carelessness is attributed here to 
the Hebrew author. It is much easier to assume that the 
Greek had before him the original reading onp7¥ (more 
correctly omy). 

xliv. 17d (p. 18). The assumption that 1n2 arose from 
the Arabic a) in the Persian translation, which word 
means both “time” and “covenant,” is not sufficient for 
deriving the Hebrew text from the Greek. At all events the 
Hebrew makes here better sense than the Greek ; for in 23 
bao Sin is the natural continuation of naxy mn mays. 
The Syriac must also be understood as a paraphrasis of the 
Hebrew (“God swore unto him, that there would be no 
more flood”), ‘72 is, of course, an allusion to Gen. ix. 11. 

xlvi. 11 (p. 19). Greek dowv odx éLendpvevoer i xapdla; 
Hebrew 125 xv xd rwx 52. Prof. Margoliouth thinks that 
the Persian translator employed the Arabic verb js. which 
the Hebrew read as ,s%. This most artificial hypothesis 
becomes unnecessary, once it is understood (vide Revue des 
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Etudes Juives) that we must not read 8&2 (or 83), but 8B, 
which the Syriac renders by xyo, in the same way as the 
Peshitta renders ‘3x'wn, Gen. iil. 13, by ‘yor, and ywwn, 
ver. 3, by pyux. The Greek translator is more free, but in 
the same sense (ef. mon 035, Ezek. vi. 9). 

We see that in most of the passages discussed thus far, 
Prof. Margoliouth operates with Arabic words, which figured 
in the vocabulary of the Persian translator posited by him. 
In the same way he attributes to his Ben-Zew of the eleventh 
century Arabisms which he supposes him to have employed 
in his re-translation. Such Arabisms are, according to Prof. 
Margoliouth : xl. 26 (p. 7), Greek Bojdeay, Syr. SMyD', 
Hebrew jy, which he believes to be nothing else but the 
Arabic ....22, “helper.” But it is only Smend who believed 
that the word, the } of which is entirely obliterated, ought 
to be read as pyp. Lévi only finds traces of the initial 
letter », but no trace of the other two letters, and adopts 
my suggestion jywhe. However this may be, it is quite out 
of the question that the author of the Hebrew text should 
have expressed a notion, to express which the Hebrew 
language is particularly rich, by a purely Arabic word, the 
participle of an Arabic verb. 

xliii. 9 (p. 5). Greek xéopos dwrifwr ; Hebrew nto rs), 
with the varia lectio Powe "yy. Prof. Margoliouth assumes 
the verbs both of the text and of the varia lectio to be 
Arabisms : Gas and pa being equivalent to the Greek 
verb gwrifw. Here also the same objection applies as to 
the preceding conjecture. The Hebrew would not have 
resorted to Arabic verbs for an idea so easily to be 
rendered in Hebrew; which verbs, by the way, are not 
such as to suggest themselves in the first instance. Nor 
does Prof. Margoliouth explain how 1s} originated in the 
Hebrew text. As a matter of fact, the varia lectio has 
preserved here the original text, for "Y, “ornament” 
(xdopos), is parallel with the preceding expressions 179 
and "WA, As to Pwd, it will have to be considered as 


’ Cf. Septuagint and Peshitta to Gen. ii. 18 (wy) BonOdrv, x1YD. 
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a most remarkable Arabism of Ben-Sira. But it can, 
perhaps, be disposed of by a conjecture, which would, 
moreover, explain the varia lectio. Ben-Sira wrote, 
perhaps, 2‘7y0 “Sy, “glittering ornament” (cf. Mishna 
Middot, ii. 3 27¥D jnwma), or In “W (vide Levy, IV, 
175 b). This could easily have been altered into ‘nn. 
On the other hand, it is hard to understand how 27y¥p 
or 271) was turned into pnw. Is it possible to assume 
a verb to >’, Zech. i. 8? y) is an apparently explana- 
tory alternative to “y1.—Prof. Margoliouth suggests also 
a double Arabism, similar to the one in xliii. 9, in the 
immediately preceding verse, where the Hebrew text reads 
AyD, and the marginal note has yp. Both words are 
Arabisms, according to Prof. Margoliouth. I need not 
again point out that it is unnecessary to go back to 
the Arabic to find the meaning of “meeting gaze” in 
the word piyo, for the Hebrew word Y/Y has that 
meaning in Isaiah viii. 13. As to A¥1D, cf. Revue des 
Etudes Juives, t. XXXVII, 314.—A few verses before 
Prof. Margoliouth finds two Arabisms (xliii. 4 ¢), one ortho- 
graphic and another lexicological. The spelling of pxwd 
instead of pwd (thus v. Z.) must have arisen from a com- 
bination of the Hebrew word with the Arabic jxod! And 
.23n is “both in form and meaning pure Arabic.” But 
78:9 is much better explained from the Aramaic 8700, 
“a coal,” than from the Arabic ,2s5. Even if taken as 
synonym to nbon (13 = nb3) it would make better sense. 

The following passages are explained by Prof. Mar- 
goliouth by the assumption that the Hebrew translator 
based his work not only upon the Persian version of the 
Greek Sirach, but also upon the Syriac text. 

xli. 12 (p. 14). The Hebrew nosn nw accords with the 
Syriac xnyt xno'D (the Hebrew for which would be nnyix 
ns). But the author of the Hebrew text did not recognize 
in the word xny7 the noun xny, to which the particle 5 is 
joined, but took xny7 to be equivalent to the Hebrew ny1, 
but did not render this by its Hebrew equivalent, but by 
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mo2n! Is it not much more simple to assume that the varia 
lectio to M232n, namely 770N, was the original reading, and 
that the Syrian understood this "720 in malam partem (ef. 
Exod. xx. 16, Mie. ii. 2), as illegitimate covetousness of 
other people’s property? The Greek must have read yon 
(xpuctov). 

xlii, 11 e (p. 15). Hebrew 29x 1 5x wn pn. This 
section of the verse, if connected with the second section, 
makes good sense. “The place where she abides let there 
be no lattice,” namely, to look out (vide Judg. v. 28). But 
Prof. Margoliouth considers this as meaningless, and pre- 
fers assuming a foolish misunderstanding. In the Syriac 
the half verse reads: xpa> mpawn xd srmyt ans. The 
Hebrew read m23vn for pawn, and this was a Syriac 
Arabism (s545), “provided with bars”; he connects “p53 
with the next section of the verse. I abstain from further 
discussing Prof. Margoliouth’s explanation, but decidedly 
deny that the Hebrew can only be understood in the way 
he suggests. Unfortunately, the whole passage is missing 
in the Greek. 

xliii. 2b (p. 16). ” *wyo xv ao: “How wonderful is 
God’s work!” These are the words which the Sun pro- 
claims on rising. The sense is so natural that it is 
astonishing that Prof. Margoliouth prefers the Greek and 
the Syriac: oxedos Oavpaorov, Epyov ipiarov, NNWDINT KIND 
novo may: “Wonderful vessel, work of the Most High!” 
This gives no unexceptionable sense, either taken by itself 
or in connexion with that which precedes. But Prof. Mar- 
goliouth is of opinion that the Hebrew misunderstood the 
Syriac 828, which he took to be an interrogative particle, 
and rendered by 7, Exactly the opposite must be assumed. 
By an error (probably of hearing) the Greek mistook 7 
813, as if it were 812 f2. The Syriac was here not taken 
from the Hebrew, but from the Greek. 

xliii. 9 (p. 17). Prof. Margoliouth explains the plural in 
the Greek text (dotpwv) so that the plural in Syriac 
Soa was read without the points, and taken as a singular. 
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It is much easier to assume that the Hebrew also originally 
had p’3>19, and that this was subsequently abbreviated. 

xlvi. 20 (p. 13). Greek ri reAevtiy adrod: Syriac AM. 
According to Prof. Margoliouth, the latter was preferred 
by the Hebrew, who had both versions before him, and he 
rendered ANN by Y37. But most probably the original 
reading in the Hebrew was 1nnx, which was erroneously 
read by the Syriac as rnm™x, whereas the Greek translated 
TeAEUTHV. 

xlvii. 6¢ (p. 17). ands 928 ymy3. This arose, according 
to Prof. Margoliouth, through a combination of the Greek and 
Syriac. But the Hebrew bears here the stamp of origin- 
ality. 92 is the royal diadem (Isa. xii. 3 mando x); 
on>3 is the introduction, required for the second section of 
the verse, Wy yuan p2pm. In the Syriac the translation of 
inwya is missing, whilst sy2¥ is rendered by ‘+, “ diadem,” 
which was turned into >dp (wnons Sop, “he fought a 
little’), so as to establish a sense with the following words. 
The Greek has no translation of ond3; or, rather, the 
translator read another word for onds, which he translated 
b0Eys. 

Besides those mentioned here, Prof. Margoliouth discusses 
a few other passages, for the purpose of showing that the 
Hebrew is less intelligible than the Greek and the Syriac, 
and cannot be considered as the original. Such a passage 
is xl. 16a (p. 8), dna naa Sy mompa; Greek, axe ei zavros 
idatos Kal xeiAovs ToTapod ; Syriac, XDI73 by nyt xdadan Ts) 
yon. Prof. Margoliouth,is of opinion that the Hebrew 
original ought to have had ynx, because the Greek has dye. 
But neither has the Syriac that which we should expect 
as a translation of nN (Job viii, 11). The rare word 
employed in the Hebrew shows rather that this is no re- 
translation. Prof. Margoliouth, indeed, attributed to the 
Hebrew the absurdity of having used nop in the meaning 
of “axes” (Ps. lxxiv. 5), and ignores the existence of a 
Mishna word ny? (M27p), which means a sort of rushes 
(vide JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IX, 559), and which 
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undoubtedly is meant here. The Greek translator could 
very well have selected for this the word dye, which is 
of Egyptian origin; for this was for him not a “ Coptic 
word,’ but was well known to him from the Greek ver- 
sion of Gen. xli. 3, 18, which was also familiar to his 
readers. What meaning the axe can have here after this 
hypothesis, and how it was possible for aye. to be mis- 
understood, cannot, of course, be easily explained by Prof. 
Margoliouth. 

Meaningless appears also to Prof. Margoliouth xlii. 24 
(p. 8), AP MAD ON “TM, “ they that go down to the sea tell 
of its bounds,” ‘This translation, as given by the editors 
(Mr. Cowley and Dr. Neubauer), is made by Prof. Mar- 
goliouth the subject of a sneering criticism, as if, literally, 
the end, the boundary of the sea were meant, about which, 
of course, those who go down to the sea are not wont to 
tell. But 17x? does not mean here the boundary of the sea, 
but a part of the sea (cf. yp, Num. xxiii. 17, opp. 13), 
somewhat in the sense of y217 myp, Job xxvi. 14. The 
seafaring man tells only a part of the wonders which the 
sea offers, and we are astonished at that which our ears 
hear. 

To xliii, 10 (p. 10), vide JewisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
IX, 552; Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXVI, 314. 





I believe that I have sufficiently proved that the grounds 
which Prof. Margoliouth adduces, in support of his hypo- 
thesis, as sketched out above, have no validity. I do not 
dwell upon the facts that the passages examined by Prof. 
Margoliouth are only a small minority, and that, in spite of 
the acumen and ingenuity displayed in his inquiry, he has 
not been able to dispose of a single difficulty, of the many 
which a number of passages of the Hebrew text offer, both 
on their own account and in their relation to the two ancient 
versions. Nor will I enumerate the positive grounds which 
point to the originality of the Hebrew fragments of Sirach, 
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and are opposed to Prof. Margoliouth’s theory of a re- 
translation ; among which the strophic character, the pure 
parallelism, of our fragments would not occupy the last 
place. The most ingenious re-translator would not have 
been able to carry this through, if merely guided by trans- 
lations. Iam content with having shown the untenableness 
of Prof. Margoliouth’s arguments. It is not the hitherto 
generally adopted view of the character of the Sirach 
fragments, as the genuine original of Sirach, which is an 
illusion; but it is the hypothesis of Prof. Margoliouth, 
which rose, like a soap bubble, from the Sirach inquiry, 
only to burst after a short brilliancy. 


W. Bacuer. 
Buparest, June, 1899. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


I have nothing to add to the foregoing article, which 
was written before the appearance of the Cambridge frag- 
ments edited by Prof. Schechter and Dr. Taylor. In 
a special excursus to this splendidly-edited work, Dr. 
Taylor proves that Prof. Margoliouth’s arguments are 
untenable. Prof. Smend, in a review of the Cambridge 
volume (Theologische Literuturzeitung, Sept. 1, 1899, No. 
18, p. 505), also writes, with reference to Prof. Margoliouth’s 
hypothesis : “ Dass wir auch in der neuen Handschrift das 
hebraische Original und nicht etwa eine Riickiibersetzung 
vor uns haben, ist evident.” 

Only one of the most zealous and successful of the inves- 
tigators of the earlier fragments published by Dr. Neubauer 
and Mr. Cowley—M. Israel Lévi—has now arrived at a 
different conclusion. He says (Revue des Etudes Juives, 
tome XXX VIII, p. 308), with intelligible regret: “ Hélas, il 
faut nous rendre a |’évidence: le texte hébreu, qui a son 
intérét, ne saurait plus étre considéré comme Ioriginal ; il 
peut uniquement servir 4 le reconstituer.’ My honoured 
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friend thus returns to the sceptical view which he expressed 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXII, 303) after the publication 
of the first page discovered by Prof. Schechter, though on 
other grounds than are supplied by Prof. Margoliouth. 
M. Lévi will probably soon publish the reasons that have 
led to his conversion. He only gives a single argument 
which seems to him to have decisive weight against the 
originality of the Hebrew Sirach, and forces him to hold 
that the text is a retranslation which must be ascribed to 
a Jew whose mother-tongue was Arabic. This argument 
he finds in the verb pbn, which occurs twice in the Oxford 
edition: wx pbm awd aw (xxxix. 25), and dx pdm dy poy 
(xl. 1). In both cases the Greek and the Syriac have 
a verb which signifies “create” (xri¢ew, Js>). Lévi holds, 
following the lines of Prof. Margoliouth, that the Hebrew 
retranslator rendered the versions by the Arabic for 
“ereate” (ls, written pon. Now such an assumption is 
in the highest degree improbable, if not impossible. It is 
scarcely thinkable that an eleventh-century Jew, so skilful 
a Hebraist as the author of the Sirach fragments certainly 
must have been, should use an Arabic word for the idea 
“create” instead of the common Hebrew verbs 873, 7¥°. 
Secondly, consideration must be given to the fact that an 
Arabic Jew of the eleventh century would not have trans- 
literated Gls by pbn, but by pba (see my remarks in 
Z.D.M.G., XXXVII, 458). On the other hand, if we accept 
the Hebrew as original, the verb pbn presents no real diffi- 
culty. It may be explained on the hypothesis that the 
Hebrew pbn had anciently the same meaning as the Arabic 
verb with a similar sound. We have thus to deal here 
with an ancient Arabism. In point of fact, Jerome in 
rendering pbn, Deut. iv. 9, writes “creavit” (see J.Q. R., 
IX, 549). As applied moreover to God, the senses to 
“allot” and to “create” are not widely different. I hold, 
therefore, that it would be very rash, on account of isolated 
difficulties which the corrupt fragments of the Hebrew 
Sirach present, to allow weight to so unnatural and un- 
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tenable a hypothesis as that the Hebrew is a retranslation. 
It is antecedently improbable that it would have been 
necessary by means of a retranslation in the eleventh 
century to restore to Hebrew literature a work which 
was demonstrably extant in the original Hebrew so late as 
the tenth century. And the actual relations between the 
Cairene Hebrew and the versions speak for the originality 
of the former. 

The further fragments published by Prof. Schechter sup- 
ply fuller material for comparing the Geniza text with the 
previously known citations from the Hebrew Sirach. As 
was at the outset probable, the character of the text pre- 
sented by the citations of Saadia Gaon is now found to so 
closely resemble the fragments published by Prof. Schechter 
that it is sometimes altogether identical with the latter. 
This, however, is not the place to speak at length on these 
points. I shall find another occasion to express myself 
more fully. 

W. B. 


BupaPpeEst, Sept. 8, 1899. 
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NOTES ON THE CAMBRIDGE TEXTS OF 
BEN SIRA. 


THE following notes are the result of three days’ study 
of the Hebrew fragments in the possession of Prof. Schechter. 
I went very carefully through the MSS.. comparing them with 
the printed text in the Wisdom of Ben Siva, edited by Prof. 
Schechter and Dr. Taylor, and noting every point in which 
there was reason to differ from the reading adopted by the 
editors. The text is, however, so accurately reproduced that 
there is very little to alter in it. and the proposed changes 
are mostly unimportant, or concern passages in which the 
reading must remain a matter of individual opinion. Of 
course, in the short time at my disposal I may have over- 
looked some points, and could not hope to puzzle out many 
of the difficult lines in which the writing has almost entirely 
disappeared. Some differences, which are merely trifling 
or quite uncertain, are omitted from the list. With regard 
to MS. A, it is worth mentioning that, though the writing 
is distinct and usually well-preserved, some letters (3 and 3, 
3 and 5, 1 and °, 7 and }) are often hardly distinguishable ; 
such alternatives are therefore usually not noted below. 
I have to thank Prof. Schechter very sincerely for his 
courtesy in giving me access to the fragments and affording 
me every facility for my work. 


Chapter v. 4. For 18 read Tk. 

vi. 7. For fio3 read 'D"23. 

vii. 16. For J2°wnn read J21wnhn. 
21. After wp2> there is a hole: a letter may be lost. 
23. For hp) read 079. 
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xii. 5d. For yo read my. 
14 marg. For jy read ty; it should be one line 
higher: perhaps a variant for pit. 
xiii. 6. For 78 read T2¥. 
26. For mw read mv. 
xiv. 9. For Oy read byd. 
13. For nvon read nyon. 
16'. For ‘p25 (above the line) read 18>; the correc- 
tion is not quite distinct, and so is repeated in the margin. 
18¢ marg. For minnd read mmx. 
27. For mmnyos) read nyo). 
xv. 3. For wandaxm read wnboxn, 
14. For ‘3 (over m’wxi20) read )) i.e. nt is to be read 
14. For DIN read Dux ‘nen and nwsi0 
ninth word in the line. 
xvi. 23. Read an[y]p 723) md (2) 192° 25 (2) Mon; the ) printed 
above 123 is really the tail of the p in poy in the line above. 
24. ‘S[um] what is left of the first two letters 
suggests Soy, 
xxx. 15 marg. For Wwy read Wy. 
1g marg. ‘5xd au” very doubtful: the remains of 
letters look like .5w.5.w. 
19 marg. Of nm only a 1(?) is visible. 
1g marg. For 1279 read perhaps , 2120. 
23 a. For 5 read na (for And = andra of several 
Greek MSS. Cf. Syriac) 
*XXXi. I marg. 375M is crossed through. 
10b. For mx5n read mon (cf. margin). 
10d. For y" read Ay. 
XXxli. I marg. For 33) read p33). 
5) marg. For 7573 read 7p73) (?’pAn). 
111. For jnbw read () nbw (the w is very doubtful). 
12. The first letter seems to be 5. 
17. For 7amn read mn. 
22" marg. For nvy» read (?) Pnyo. 
10. For 5x> read 5x, 
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19d. For anna read nnn. 
oe ee ee ll ee ee Pe | 
xxxvi. 4. For onxyd read nmnyd. 
6. For 187 read 7787. 
17d. For [o)>[tyd wn}bs read [o}fry] dx (on account 
of the space). 
18 marg. Before 7310n there seems to be a 7. 
18 marg. j033 very doubtful; the remains of letters 
look like... 
18 marg. Soxmn looks like dynn (?). 
XXXvili. 5 marg. For yy» read pyn. 
10 marg. For 7D) read (?)"p7. 
11. For mms] read (?) m3]. 
12. After niyo some letters very indistinct : 
perhaps .8™. 
23. For navn read nawnn. 
27. The remains of letters admit of the reading 
[a42}0 oyfra] ad[]> aww (2) ayn wan mwy AE. 
1, 8a. The first two words are written ‘»2yD¥23 (the second 
> may be ?). 
gbe. Read 5.x (?)n2an ant ‘22; the missing letter 
looks more like » than anything else. 
16d. For wad read 21nd. 
21, 153 nym very doubtful: the remains of letters are like 
57 pyp; perhaps no letter after >. 
24. For aonb read ony». 
li. 4a. After nanbw read 22D (tops of letters only re- 
maining). 
2oal, For... AON read ATS (tops of AN only 
remaining). 
20 a*, For nnx read W778. 
20 a*, For 721n3 read perhaps 73. 
20b,¢,d. For,..3 read... j>. 
A. CowLey. 
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GENIZAH SPECIMENS. 


THE following document is contained in a long sheet of 
parchment (40x 23 cm.) written in large square letters, 
excepting the signature of Samuel b. Judah, which is in a 
markedly cursive hand. Unfortunately, the MS. is badly 
injured, a large part of it, as indicated by the dots, having 
been torn off. How many lines are missing at the 
beginning it is impossible to say, whilst the whole of 
the right column extending over the first fifteen lines 
of the document has now, with the exception of a few 
letters, entirely disappeared. Probably the missing part 
formed an acrostic. As to the remaining contents, they 
were probably written somewhere in Spain in the eleventh 
century, and seem to represent a letter of introduction 
given to a person emigrating to Egypt. This fact is 
suggested by the word O02. a dignity more common in 
that country than in any other. The Scriptural verse 
quoted in line 14 also points to o»yn (ef. Isa. xxvi. 14), to the 
Jewish communities in which the letter was addressed. The 
cause of the emigration seems to have been some general 
persecution, in which also the fortunes of the bearer of the 
letter were involved. Perhaps we have here a reference to 
the troubles which followed the assassination of Joseph ibn 
Nagdila in the year 1066. The style is in the well-known 
allusive manner, but is not so obscure as that of the Paitanim. 
The quotations in lines 14 rnd 1g are provided with dots in 
the MS. to show their Piblical origin. On the other band, 
the dot over the first yo? in »3y (1.27) is to show that it has 
to be cancelled For the form ‘w3 in the same line. see 
Zunz Syn Poesie, p. 402. The dots which we should expect 
in ]. 28 have probably faded away. The word after ybnn 
in line 21 would suggest ‘oxo. but no sign is left of the 
upper stroke of the lamed. Before the w again a mark 
is to be seen which may be taken as a big yod or a small 
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vesh. Of the three signatories to the letter, who seem 
to represent the Beth Din of a Spanish community, 


nothing is known to me so far. 
S. ScHECHTER. 


a 
ony on: * (ta ap So ° 
omy 590 say aay 525 
‘ommd Sy pbs 
rosiad spe padi 
‘om 55 mean dann 
ody pasts omiind 
‘pay ma wawna ydxa20 
‘DN Dy *3392 oNNOM 
‘Don IP wD ww 
‘amp’ aD Mm Sx aw 
[or}ao np Soa py na paps st tt Spa 
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[oop 20d mawna: om own OPan] oy) * OWN Des 15 
[OA] a yNAM OMNIA pyo OVP MIDI oOVpan o[sn] 
*oypip xan menpd oyna xdaa oy om 53 by awe (1) on °° 
[e}npn map on paynd wp mroyna* 2s pax inios byi o2 ¢ 
VOD mse % day 85095 pays pany Sy1 ower dx1 paad ode: 
2 ADIN on Sew sean no mom Sap woe wx oad + 


. . ~ . 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued). 


SUPPLEMENT TO § 20. 
A. 


Tuis Supplement contains mostly additions to the names 
already enumerated at their places, and explained or ascer- 
tained by quotations; and some articles already indicated 
by an asterisk. All these names are arranged here according 
to their number, put in brackets, and without a line above 


the Hebrew catchword. Some entirely new articles are 
inserted at their respective places in the same form as the 
original ones. 

A considerable number of geographical names may be 
explained by means of the large geographical works of the 
Arabs, which were not at my disposal. 

I here give the title of a work which I have quoted 
in the latter part of § 20 and in this Supplement by the 
mere name Kaisarani: Homonyma inter nomina relativa 
auctore Abu ’l-Fadhl’ Mohammed, &c., vulgo Ibn al- 
Kaisarani (448-507 H., see Pref., pp. viii, xi, xii), quae cum 
appendice Abu Musae [Mohammed ibn abu Bekr] Jspa- 
hanenis (ob. 581 H.) e Codd. Leyd. et Berolin. edidit 
Dr. P. de Jong, Lugd. Bat., 1865, 8vo. 

By the abbreviation “ Neub.” I quote Neubauer’s Cata- 
logue of the Bodleian MSS. 

This supplement was finished and ready for printing at 
the end of March, when Mr. E. N. Adler, on a visit to Berlin, 
was kind enough to show me two other old leaves of the 
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Geniza at Cairo, full of names, twenty of which offered 
a supplement. Of greater importance is a recent purchase 
of his, a MS., which in different respects merits a closer 
investigation than my time admitted. The short notice 
only which I am able to offer here regards this MS. as the 
source of about fifty supplements, partly consisting of new 
articles; see below under 218 c. 

This MS. contains an imperfect, hence anonymous, 
Hebrew Divan, which I shall cite as “‘ Div. Adl.,” the Arabic 
running number referring to the single pieces, counted 
by Mr. Adler, which are about three hundred (see below); 
the pages are not numbered, but above n. 174 the leaf 
is signed 7 and Luis, which designates the first leaf 
of the fifth half-quire. A former possessor, Abraham b. nadn 
ha-Rofe, wrote his name in the margin of nos, 180 and 270, 
and probably noted the decease of a son A. 1763 in the 
margin of n. 4. 

The poems are mostly very short, some consisting of only 
two lines, for instance, a beit (Distichon) in Arabic language 
(n. 22). They are composed partly in praise of some named 
persons, or as elegies on their death; but also riddles (nn) 
on mere names, as Adam, Noah, &e. (n. 235 ff.). 

The author lived certainly before the middle of the 
thirteenth century, since he composed some verses in honour 
of the living (one lamentation on the death of) Abraham, 
son of Maimonides (n. 108 ff., n. 280, beginning }7N pos mmx 
o’209 oy nv), and on the death of Isak ibn Schuweik (214, 
see wv"). He lived at Alexandria, but travelled as far as 
Bagdad (553, 118, 214, or MY, 214, 270)', where he seems 
to have lamented the death of a daughter of the Rosch 
Jeschiba Samuel ha-Levi (n. 6), to whom we shall return, 
and where some other persons became the subjects of his 
poetry. M5¥ is mentioned in n. 168, The subscriptions 
of all the pieces are Arabic. The Hebrew style and the 
manner of the unknown author is that of his elder con- 

1 On these names of Bagdad, see my Polem. und apologet. Literatur, p. 293 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 90, note 8. 

I2 
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temporaries Jehuda al-Charist and Moses Dar‘i, who became 
a Karaite, and since n. 118 is addressed to the head of the 
Karaites, as I understand (see n. 118, under 7), I thought 
at first sight to have detected another copy of his Divan, 
but I could not find sufficient arguments for that conjecture. 

The author remains an interesting literary problem, and 
may perhaps be discovered by a peculiarity of his elegies. 
After lamenting in oriental exaggeration, not without bibli- 
cal puns, he consoles the mourning members of the family, 
and furnishes valuable biographic materials of a time and 
of countries where our stock is very scanty. 

Is no trace of the Divan itself to be discovered elsewhere? 
Mr. Adler and his learned friends could not find any. By 
means of my list of names I found easily that a Divan 
of the same author, only two separate leaves, was once 
in MS. Bod]. Hunt, 525, which I put in a Codex fragmen- 
torum, described by Neubauer, n. 24244, without noticing 
that I had published the whole fragment in Schorr’s 
he-Chuluz, III (1856), 150-153. It contains the end of an 
elegy (n. 289), another elegy on David, son of the author, n. 
281 (for another son see under NxtNyd*), a poem addressed 
to Sy, head of the Academy, n. 282 (Div. Adl. 179), and 
another addressed to Mordechai ibn m27ndx (comp. he-Chaluz, 
IV,66). Some details respecting these articles will be 
discussed at their places in the Supplement itself. 


N 


(Vol. X, p. 130, n. 2, DAITIN). pA 13x, ap. Sambari, 
quoted by Vogelstein and Rieger, II, 44, is probably an 
error. “Abudarum” (Revue des Et. Juives, XII, 44, under 
“ Annuaire”) at Marseilles, 1887? Jehuda b. Abraham 
onn7 138 “abu Dirham” (Neub. 1426, Index, p.1070). The 
family in Africa is mentioned by Sam. Romanelli, about 
1790 (Massa, pp. 72, 88). 

4°. Dax(x)? Abraham (Neub. 2329). 

4°. jR3D3N? Sal. (quoted in on, f. 52, with the attribute 
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‘ooN7 NII, best of the sages), and so Conforte, f. 52, 
Ghirondi, p. 326, n. 30, so he signs a document at Safat 
(J. Q. R., IX, 269); hence jx205x, ap. Sambari, p. 151, is 
incorrect. 

(20), abrbe ox, Umm al-Daula (mother of the state), 
byname of a relation of Saad al-Daula oe des Et. 
Juives, XXXVI, 253, see under n. 218 c*). 

[P. 131, L 3, mdan3e, misplaced p. 130 penult.] 

(P. 131) 7”. saN(On), al- Adib (wel! educated), Nissim ibn 
(Div. Adl. 39). 

(10. “38N), comp. NINN, Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 11. 

12%, ‘yx(bx), al-Awind, lamentation on abu ’l-Faradj 
ha-Levi ibn abi Is‘hak (Div. Adl. 187; members of his 
family are Samuel, Isak, Meborach). 

12°. “ix(dx), al-Azdi, belonging to the tribe Azd (Suj., 
p.11, Suppl, p.12; Kaisarani, pp. 6,170; ap. H. Kh., p.1046, 
are wanting the references to several names, as, for instance, 
Abu’]-Abbas Ahmed, n. 66; Abu Abd Allah Mohammed, 
n. 354; Abu Bekr, &c., n. 2382; Abu ’l-Hasan Moh., n. 3337; 
Abu Ishak Ismail, n. 3976; Abu Moh, Abdul-Hakk, n. 6287, 
and others). I do not know whether a Jew could adopt the 
name of the tribe at once with the Islam. A grammarian 
named Harun b. Musa al-Azdi, who died at the age of seventy- 
two years, A. 170 H. (786-7), was also called al-Akhfasch 
(monocle, or short-sighted, &c.) al-Schami. He is said 
to have been born a Jew—his name means Ahron b. Moses: 
see Fliigel, Die grammat. Schulen, &e., p. 126; an article 
of ‘Safadi, quoted by Goldziher in Monatsschr., &c., 1875, 
p. 92; ap. Hammer, Lit., ITI, 305, the name of the teacher 
of Harun is not quite correct}. 

17°, "pox? Iskawi for Is‘thak ; Responsa, ed. Harkavy, 
n. 389 ; see also ibid., p. 378. 


1 A different person is Harun b. Musa al-Asadi ((gduw)I, this word is 
wanting in the Lesarten of O'seibia, p. 43 to II, 46) in Spain (tenth cent.) ; 
Hammer, VI, 477, gives Hasan and the year 379 (980) ; Wiistenfeld, p. 129, 
n. 34 (like Nicoll) has Eswi, not ‘‘ El Adouy,” as Leclerc, Hist., I, 429, 
pretends, confusing the following n. 35 of Wiistenfeld. 
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17°, syox(dx)? Efraim (Jellinek, Kontres, p. 8). 

(P. 132) 19°. mawe 2 (perhaps 5x is the article?) Isak 
b. Efraim Kohen b. “s (Neub. 94). 

(22. pox 5x) might also be Abby pox Amin al-Daula 
(the reliable of the state), byname of abu Man‘sur VPUNDDN, 
whose name was Elasar (father of Jeschua and Isak, Div. 
Adl. 181). 

23”. WYDX Amira, name of a woman, probably the 
feminine of Amir (Emir), mistress; comp. nD. 

(24. NIN) also NID? 

(25. ‘oxwoN) Poznanski in Revue des Et. Juives, XX XIII, 
1896, p. 308; comp. the Catal. of the Arab. MSS. of the 
Khedive, VI, 43. 

25°. ‘DIN Anisi? ibn (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

25°. DNSIN Andham or Indham? Isak b. Ja‘isch (Neub. 
1690). 

(26. SNPIN) see also TIP. 

2g”. 320N Iskandari (of Alexandria), Abraham (Neub. 
146), Suleiman (? Neub. 1977, but see under 7330). 
* Iskandarani,” ap. Kaisarani, p. 8. 

(31. ‘3NMDDN), also ‘uNTDYN(ON), ap. al-Hiti (J. Q. R., IX, 433), 
abu Is‘hak b. Ibrahim b. al-Isp. 

31». supox? Chananel b. Meir b. Abraham ’x of Spain 
went to Jerusalem to study the Kabbala (thirteenth cent., 
Lunez, Jeruschalajim, V, 55, mentioned by Isak ‘bn a. 1334); 
Schemtob ibn Gaon dedicated to him his work ... x7 "3, 
see Carmoly, /tinéraires, p. 284. 

(32. aay), see also md3. 

32”. TEN? or ATX, a name which I found only with 
a Karaite about 1622, whose name was Elia Begi (Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XX, 94), perhaps a Greek name? Jost, in his 
“ Notizen iiber die Literatur der Karaiten” (Intelligenabl. 
der allgem. Litteraturzett., 1830, nos. 98 and 99), had beyond 
doubt a copy of Simcha Lucki, with the reading NTN 
A phoda. 

32°. DUEN(>N)? (perhaps vax A/tas, “Simus, depressum 
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et latum habens nasum”? Freytag, III, 858), Jehuda b. Josef 
b. al-A. (Neub. 86). 

32%. Durex Ifranim is a graphic error, »-i|,5| instead of 
ail al Efraim, which the Arabs may have pronounced 
Ifraim. See under m>>x #27; comp. “ Evronim” (Revue 
des Et. Jwives, XIX, 250). 

32°. praN Tfriki? (of Africa ?), Isak (Neub. 1517), Moses 
b. Elia "yp (Neub. 856). 

(33. ixays), Efraim b. Isak (Neub. 940). 

(P. 133) 34. NIN? see under ry. 

(34. daw), (Ox) al-Ischbilé (Suj., 15 _p~&), not “Asehbili,” 
Abr. (Neub. 2361 ’). 

38>. Tre(dx) 2 Asriel Petachja (Neub. 1424). 

(40. pws), Moses al-A. called (yt) al-Katib (the writer, 
Neub. 1599). 

40>. ‘77K? (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

(41. “Iny), see under AdNw, 388. 


a 


42>, ‘poxoxa Balansi (of Valencia), see ‘ond. 

44°. 1322 Salomo b. Abraham b. Samuel ibn B...? 
(Neub. 347). 

(45. 23) read XX, 94, and see p. 536, n. 214, note, and 
under }7yD. 

(46. 532 5x), ibn al-B. (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

47°. jwobe ya Badi‘ (a)?-Zaman (the wonder of the 
time), a (fictitious ?) byname of one Pinchas (Hebr. Bibliogr.., 
XIII, 136, repeated by Cazés, Revue des Et. Juives, XX, 79). 

47°. a(x) al-Badiri (Hamdani, Index, p. 12, and 
Kaisarani have only .s.), in the Siddur of Yemen, MS. 
Ginzburg (Revue des Et. Jwives, XVII, 47). 

474, oN773(x) al-Badarani? see under n5*53* (Neub. 582). 

(P. 134, n. 49. bibm3), Samuel, see Sambari, p.160; it answers 
to the Hebrew Hillel by a mere assonance (Hesp.,ed. Harkavy, 
n. 16, see p. 345); see also under n>¥.—Jona ibn B. (Neub. 
618). 
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50°. MAN Bu-Gajjara? Schalom called “ Boghiara” at 
Oran, 1832 (Schwab, in Rev. des Et. wives, XXXIV, 129, 130). 

59”. *DIa(N)? David b. Moses (Neub. 2346). 

(61. 5313), Natan, in yw naw by Jehuda Djarmun, 1886. 

(62. Mywn3), see also Myw. 

(63. tNt2), NBD (see this article) = Joshijja, apud Jehuda 
ha-Levi ? 

64". "AD 23 Buzurg Mihr (Persian, the great Mibr, or 
Mithra), name of a Wezir; also quoted in ibn Gabirol’s 
Ethik, but corrupted in print; has been made a byname 
of a Karaite, see Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 136, XIV, 57; Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p. 1052; repeated by Cazés, Revue des Et. 
Juives, XX, 79 (hence Kaufmann in Die Haggada von 
Sarajevo, by D. H. Miller and Schlosser, p. 298). 

(67. jN'3), see § 29. 

67>, AI or NMI, name of a woman (Bajjina =“ pru- 
dentia”?), in epitaphs, ap. Firkowitz, p. 24, n. 83 (A. 845 2), 
p. 38, n. 138 (A. 1003 2). 

67°, DY2? Salomo b. Abraham o”3 ‘j0 (for j38?), Neub. 
2385. 

69”. *yp'a? Elasar ha-Kohen (Resp. Bezalel Aschkenasi, 
n. 15, f. 49, col. 1 and 4). 

69°. MTV? Mordechai (Neub. 2061 *). 

(P. 136, 0.74. ‘D3N>2), also ‘paxdxa(5s), Moses (1545, Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XVI, 34). 

[>x22(>s), Mordechai, ap. Romanelli, Massa, p. 62, is incor- 
rect, being a translation of Spanish de la Mar=,=*.] 

(75. 323), Chajjim (Conforte, f. 35); Isak, 1325 (J.Q. R., 
VIII, 492); Isak, Salomo, and Samuel (Neub. 2356); Jakob 
(beginning of fifteenth cent.; MS. Halberstam 346, Catal., 
p. 62). “Albalech,” 1493, at Perpignan (Rev. des Et. Juives, 
XVI, 193). 353 él: (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 93). 

75>. *192(?x) al-Buludi (Suj., p. 42, Suppl., p. 36, Kaisarani, 
p- 19), see under “Wy. 

(76. wwerd2N), see also under wy. 

76». 1252, Balkhi (of Balkh, Kaisarani, pp. 19, 183), see 
under °259. 
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77>, swxwda, probably corrupted ; see under >7 and Non. 

80%, BXD3 Bassdm (much laughing), b. Simon al-Waschki | 
(n. 168), of Huesga, sixth century of the Hidjra, to whom 
Ajjub b. Suleiman al-Marwani addressed an epistle, a 
rhetorical part of which has been extracted by Makkari 
(II, p. 355; the passage is not to be found ap. Gayangos, 
Hist. of the Musulm. in Spain, I, 161). 

80°. DDI? Busis? (little?), Jeschua (in dew naw of 
Jehuda Djarmun, 1886). 

(P. 137, n. 83. 8P2), abu ’1-Bakai AK 23 wen (Div. Ad]. 
268), 

(P.138, n.g1. 3x73), Burhan al-Fuluk, a title or honorary 
name? (Hebr. Bibliogr., VIII, 71). 

(92. 792), “R. Barhun,” author of naw 3 and pwns, 
see under fm"), n. 335, vol. XI, p. 138, note 2, where also 
Meimun b. B. 

(94. 73), Astrue b. “Baron,” 1293 (Rev. des Et. Juives, 
XXII, 265, 270), Salomon Hai “ Benbaron” at Marseilles 
(Rev. des Et. Juives, XIV, 302, article “Annuaire a | 

95”. jko73? Hasan b. B...? (Resp., ed. Harkavy, n. 555, 
see p. 537, N. 214). 

(96. M8393), see also pay, and as a proper name in a 
Fragm. of Mr. Adler. 

96°. ypia(dx) al-Barkuli; to Samuel ibn al-B. and his 
brothers one of the four dedications of the Tachkemoni 
is addressed (Catal. Bodl., p. 1310). The “rais aladjal” abu 
Na’‘sr Josef ibn al-B. at Wasit (vDx}) in Div. Ad]. (n. 113, 114, 
161), and the rais abu ’1-Ganaim ibn al-B. (ibid. 163), if he 
is not Josef, belong to the same family, if the name is 
a family name. 

97°. mxwa Baschara, though of different meaning, seems 
to answer to the Hebrew or Arabic name 1w3. B. b. Chalfon, 
1409 (J.Q. R., IX, 116, note 2 a, b). 

(99. wa), abu (ibn) B., see under 73ND. 

gg’. Onw3 Buschrut, see DEY. 

[nw3, Moses ibn Bussat(!) in Rev. des Et. Jwives,X VIII, 306, 
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is a strange mistake of nw2231 Benveniste, see Catal. Bodl., 
p. 824, n. 9.] 

99°. MNna Battdt? (qui conficit, vel vendit amiculum cx. 
appellatum, Freytag, I, 81), abu ’l-Hasan ibn B., quoted 
by Moses ibn Esra (Catal. of MSS. of Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 128 ; 
ap. Brody (in Festschrift-Steinschneider, Hebrew part, 
Ppp- 36, 37, 38), Josef and Salomo, with the varia lectio nxn2, 
certainly erroneous. Under Josef, the reference to jDN>N is 
incorrect. Neubauer, Catal., pp. 662, 664, nos. 47, 72, 168, 
does not hint at Salomo, and in n.168 the name 4017" occurs. 


a 


(P. 513, n. 104. ax), abu 3, incorrectly in a Fragm. of 
Mr. Adler; G. bar Wahib (Jew. Qu., XI, 646). 

(P. 514) 107%. “5x2? Galimidi, Salomo b. Chajjim 
(Neub. 245). 

(108. 5x3), Josef Nissim “Gamil,” 1729-36 (Zedner, 


p- 383, comp. p. 35): 

(109. YON), see under *DINP. 

(114. °N23), Josef b. Jakob (Neub. 2385). 

114°. 32 Salomo (Neub. 1542). 

(P. 515, n. 115. %933), Kaisarani, pp. 28, 181. 

(116. 5pxux)=5pxn Isak (Neub. 1656). 

(120. MN), as a proper name, G. b. Daud b. Sa‘id 
(Neub. 1505). 

(P.516,n.123. ‘3"5y3), at Constantinople (Sambari,p.117,1.8). 

124, 353 (Djuleini, ap. Suj., p.66, would require 19513 9), 
Josef, quoted by Josef ibn Na‘hmias (Poznanski in Zeitschr. 
J. Hebr. Bibliogr., I, 119). 

124° ‘DNV? Daniel b. David “ Gerasi vel Girasi” (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 853 et Add., and Add. at p. 1684; Gerassi, ap. 
Zedner, p. 195); Chajjim Elia (1804, Mitteilungen der 
Gesellsch. f. tid. Volkskunde, TII, Hamb. 1898, p. 62). 

1295". Dba Djils (2 social, perhaps Djalas with different 
meanings, see Freytag, I, 295), abu Ja‘akub b. Ibrahim 
(al-Ba‘sri) ibn Dj. (al-Hiti, J. Q. R., IX, 433, 439). 
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125°. myx bun Djamual al-Daula (beauty of the state), 
honourable name of two brothers, according to Kaufmann, 
Revue des Et. Jwives, XXXVII, 303). Dj. ibn ‘3~825x (Div. 
Ad}. 169). It is quite different from “15x 5xno, see this. 

1254, 703? Mas‘ud b. Obadja (Neub. 1273). 

(126. fSya3), also A>N3 (Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 62); Dj. 
daughter of R. Maimon of Ar wnw (Schemtoba? read noxw 
Xatiba? Resp. Sal. Duran, 592); the wife of Abraham ond 
in the epitaph (Rev. des Et. Jwives, XIX, 158); Giammila 
at Rome, 1623 (ibid., 132), is an Italian pronunciation ; 
ndynoa, bride of Ahron ha-Kohen (ap. Jellinek, Kontres, 
p- 10), is a printer’s error }. 

126°, y03 Djami (Collection, &e.), see under m$$x nan 
Pp. 522. 

127°. Ba(dx) al-Gandim (sheep), abu ’1-G., see under 
dyna. 

(P.517), 128%. y-y2? (by22 2), Samuel ha-Levi (Neub. 1919). 

128°, PN5x) al-Ghaddiri (Suj., p. 187, Suppl., p. 179), 
abu ’l-Ridba ibn al-G. (Div. Adl. 210). 

1284, abby oa Ghars al-Daula (? plantation of the state) 
b. al-Mu‘ir, whose name was Jecheskiel ("2n n3 YMIND WM, 
Div. Ad]. 220; comp. under adibx ty* and 35*). 

1294, emus) al-Garnati (of Granada, Resp. of Isak b. 
Scheschet, n. 468, where 5x is to be connected with ’3, see 
n. 482); ap. Suj., p. 186, Suppl., p. 174, .bb<. 


4 

(131. 787), ibn Da‘ud, Resch Geluta, ap. Benjamin of 
Tudela, p. 60, English, p. 117, ed. Asher, certainly the source 
of Sambari, p. 100. 

(P. 518) 132°. DNaxt? (read jx2N7?), Isak (Neub. 2523). 

(133. 7381) Isak b. Mordechai, MS. Par. 1338 (Revue des 
Et. Juwives, XXXVII, 130). 

1 myona, wife of Mose Luzzatto, ob. 18 Ijjar 1630 (Letterbode, III, 107), 
‘‘Gemella” apud Berliner, Hebr. Grabschr., p. 107; p. 92 73, if Italian, 
is to be spelled Gemmella, from 772"1 Gemma, so the daughter of Sabb. Marini 
(Vessillo, 1880, p. 148). 
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(134. }12N87), Samuel Abendanon, 1324 (J. Q. R., VII, 442). 
On Josef, see the article of Prof. D. Kaufmann, in Revue des 
Et. Jwives, XXXVI, 282. 

(P. 519) 135°. 3272 see NIN* and syd. 

135°. jst Dahhdn (oilmaker), Ja‘hja b. Samuel ibn al-D. 
(Neub. 2396, is the copyist 2). 

(138. 719), Moses “ Dawik” (transcription of the reporter) 
Kohen, author of Senend pawn np, Calcutta, 1882 (Revue des 
Et. Juives, XVI, 293). 

(141. wi), Mr. Halevy (Revue des Et. Jwives, XIX, 315) 
gives also ONT. At the end o=w read 72%, see this article. 

(P.520,n. 143. 7%). In Nicoll’s Catal. (see Index) oceurs 
Abd al-Ra‘hman ibn al-Diyan (bs). 

143%. Iso Dinar (Denarius), Jakob b. Moses ibn abi 
Dinar (Neub. 1164). 

(146. NDT), s,le3, apud Hamdani, ed. D.H. Miiller, p. 46; 
see also MINDY. 

(146°. 10), see Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59; Sambari, p. 160, 
]. antepenult., says distinctly the name is derived from the 
town. Serach is wanted in the index, p. xxviii. 

(149. 1829), Isak ibn (Neub. 1277) Isak b, Maimon }2x7 
(? ibid. 1164, Index, p. 1082, Danan); Samuel b. Jakob (ibid. 
1162); Saul b. Jakob (ibid. 1492). 

14g”. MDT Dastur or Destur, properly Persian (a noble 
person, authority), Samuel ha-Levi ibn al-D., whose 
daughter is lamented in Div. Adl. 6, is probably the 
Bagdadian mentioned by Maimonides. 

149°. “NDT (= "non; plur. pn), Isachar b. Chesed b. 
Isachar (al-Hiti, J. Q. R., IX, 435, 443; Tostari, Poznanski, 
Zeitschr. fiir Hebr. Bibliogr., I, 79); «25, Suj., p- 53; 
Kaisarani, p. 23.—The abstract name 70n (comp. § 18, p. 127) 
in an anonymous letter addressed to the Gaon Salomo 
b. Jehuda (Papyrus Rainer, vol. V, see Rev. des Et. Juives, 
XXI, 273)=5x son (see under m5, n, 582. Abraham al- 
Tustari, ap. Mas‘udi, Bibliotheca geogr. Arab., ed. De Goeje, 
VIII, 114). 
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ry 


(P. 521, n. 152. Nn), comp. al-‘Hasan b. Hani, ap. abu 
Bequer, p. 547, abu Nuwas al-‘H. b. (ga al-‘Hakimi, ap. 
O'seibia, I, 157, 163; H. Kh., VII, 189, n. 7060. 

153°. jNa7 ? name of a woman (Resp. ed. Harkavy, n. 546). 

(154. dx fan), p. 522, b. Ali, see y; b. al-wy, see 
under ‘wv, 1. 12 from bottom; see also Neubauer in J. Q. R., 
VIL, 554. 

(P. 523, n.155. 1m), Harkavy (Resp., p. 391 to n. 161) 
conjectures also N72; in the Index, p. 410, under 7yn5n, 
“387” read 391. 

(P. 524, n. 156. *n7), see R. Hoerning, Brit. Mus. Karaite 
MSS., p.v; David al-Hiti’s Arabic treatise, published with 
an English translation by Margoliouth (J. Q. R., IX, 431), 
was not accessible to me at the beginning of the present 
introduction ; Suj., Suppl., p. 218. 

(159. #17), Harun b. Josef b. Salim (Neub. 2333), and see 
“ain, 218°*, Harun, Wazir of Abd al-‘Hakk b. abu Said, at 
Fez, fell with his master at the end of September or beginning 
of October, 1464. His brother was abu Djana‘h (EK. Fagnan 
in Revue des Et. Jwives, XXVIII, 297, 298). The name 
occurs also in a Fragment of Mr. Adler. 


) 


(P. 525, n. 161. ys), comp. Josef (de) Vais, Villaréal, 
Leghorn, 1685 (Revue des Et. Juives, XVII, 104). On the 
letter 5 see below § 38, note 109. 

164%. 3m Wahib (= el, donor 2), s. 35x3, n. 104%. 

164°. Gor Wakil (Hebrew nnnn, a charge or mere title? 
curator), see Bacher in Revue des Et. Juives, XXXII, 129. 

(167. Np), not 7px), as ap. Luzzatto, 9’1w nbna (ed. Berliner), 

. 66. 
’ 167%, prn(dx) al- Warrak (“chartarius”), Natan b. al-W., 
contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi. 
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(167°. saxdrn), wadrn, ap. David al-Hiti (J. Q. R., IX, 
434, 441, note 8, where the reference is not taken into 
consideration). 

(P. 526, n. 168”. pen), of Huesca, Josef b. Salomo (Hebr. 
Bibliogr., IX, 138), and see oxd3*. 


t 


(After n. 169), ]NDNT, See JNE?. 

(171. 721), Moses (Neub. 2322). 

(P. 527) 175". Ix" Zijad? b. Khalfun (comp. n. 284; 
Virchow’s Archiv, XXXVII, 392, XL, 105, at the bottom ; 
Catal. of MSS. Munich, 2nd ed., p. 236; Leclerc, Hist.. 
IT, 410). 

(176. nx), comp. “ Zayet,” ap. Jacobs (J. Q. R., VIII, 489, 
according to Kayserling). 

176". 1 Zeid, Husein b. Z. was the name of Abd Allah 
b. Salam ; Samuel b. Z. of the tribe Kureitsa at the time of 
Muhammed (J. Q. R., X, 113). ° 

(177. 8™), Moses ibn S. (Neub. 2003). 

(178. ™), Saadia b. Z. (Neub. 1448), Z. al-Daula Abd al- 
Ra‘him (ibid. 125, see corr.); abu Z. Abd al-Warhid (“ Wahd,” 
ibid. 710). 

(180. 2), abu Z. md1 mbawa AeA mpdy (Maimonides, 
Epist., f. 22, ed. Amst.); is this affair known ? 

180". mos, see sinay*, 

(181. ‘oxndr), Saloma b. Josef (Neub. 2201). 

(P. 528, n. 183. m2»), Isak, called 5» b. abi Z., wrote an 
eulogium to Gavison’s Omer ha-Schikcha. Moses Aben- 
semerro, 1481 (Loeb, in Revue des Et. Juives, XXII, 104, 
is wrong). 

(After n. 184), |7779T, erroneous, see under yo]. 

184”. jNBt, or jNBNT, father of Efraim (see Part II of this 
Introduction, § 15), is probably not the unusual Hebrew 
1yON. 
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n 

(P. 529), 189%. INN “Haikijja (a feminine relative of 
xn), ibn al-‘H., contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi (Neub.. 
Catal., p. 659, III, n. 9). 

189". ADINN ‘Hakima? see under 7px. 

189°. “yen(ds) al-‘Hadhiri (of ple, Suj., p. 74), Musa 
(Neub. 2523). 

(191. 22n), “H. yinnby (Neub., Catal., p. 644, n. 44). Moses 
‘n (ibid., n. 2323); Josef “H. (1478, MS. Casanat. 63)'. But 
Amato, \O8OND and 1OXDONT, in MS. Casanat. 9, seems to be 
the name of a place. 

(P.530,n.195. 29h), Jakob, son of Isak (MS. Brit. Mus. 2826, 
Margoliouth, List, p. 75), is suspected, as well as another son 
Isak ; see my article on Isak in the Bibliotheca Mathematica, 
1899, p.2 ff. Esra, correctly ainbx, in Revue des Et. Juives, 
XXV, 216, ]. 4, at Venice, Wednesday, 28 Tischri, 428 = 1667. 

(195°. wn), Abraham, called (13°97 =W4y,2.J!) ibn ‘H., or 
ibn 3925 (Resp., ed. Harkavy, n. 570), and see under jY1yD. 
Jochanan b. ‘H. (Div. Adl. 26). 

(196. mn), Isak (Neub. 2331). The MS. of Munich 
mentioned is n. 392. 

196°, "wn Hadidi (acute ?), David (Neub. 1485). 

196°. ‘31n? Moses (Neub. 1087). 

(P. 531, n. 202. jn), Resp. Simon Duran, III, n. 85; Josef 
‘H. (Neub. 1312). 

(203. DYN), (a) Proper name: in Germany, 1096 (Zunz, 
Lit., p. 341; MS. Hamburg 133, f. 122"); Amram b. ‘H. 
(Neub. 2140). (b) Family name: Efraim (Neub. 277); Josef 
b, Abraham, 1585 (ibid. 313); Elia (ibid. 102, erroneously 
Josua, and so in the Index, in n. 102 40%). Samuel jxpxn 
is called poxn, ap. Sambari, p. 158. orsaby = Alfaquin 
(Revue des Et. Juives, XIV, 67 ff.), Alfaquim (ibid., XV, 37): 
Samuel Alfaqui (J. Q. R., VII, 409). 


1 The catalogue by Sacerdote, Cataloghi di codict orientali di alcune biblioteche 
d'Italia, fase. VI, Firenze, 1897 (published at the end of 1898), p. 531. 
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(P. 532, n. 204. 1xdn), Meir mxmdn (ap. ibn Verga, p. 68, 
ed. Wiener, wanted in the Index, p. 146), “Alcoya ” (? German 
transl., p. 135). 

(206. '25n) Chisdai (Neub. 577, 1645), Josef b. Zedaka and 
Jischai (not “Jesse,” ibid. 1452). 

206%, non ‘Halim (“mansuetus, intelligens”), Moses 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2997, n. 88). 

_ 207°, Sons) and won (‘lL and Gyem, of itis) al- 
Haméwi, or ‘Hdmawi, of “Hama (Suj., p. 83, Suppl., p. 78), 
Jahja b. Da’ud (Neub. 1505), Schams (ibid. 1977). 

210%. ‘yon(bx) al-‘Him'‘si (of Emessa, Suj., p. 83, Suppl. 75, 
Kaisar. 47), Chajjim Elia (1804, see Mitteilungen der Gesellsch. 
f. jid. Volksk., III, 62). 

(P. 533) 212°. AMIN‘Hinta (wheat?), Abraham (MS. Munich 
321). Perhaps it is the same as ‘oInbx) al-‘Hinti (wheat- 
dealer, comp. ‘ONIN, n. 211), Sabbatai b. Isak, 1759 (Jellinek, 
Kontres, p. 40). 

(P.533, n.213. 12M), Moses b. Jehuda b.‘H. (Resp. of Salomo 
ibn Aderet, n. 512). 

(214. 8DN), p.537, Josef ibn ‘H., author of 1N5x joxnn (Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p.884). Salomo jxoxn (sic) Md 72wD (consul? 
Romanelli, Massa, p. 84). The Arabic name has even been 
composed with the Romanic “#n” (= Senhor), and has 
become Nassan (Société des Pyrénées, XVII, 201). 

(P. 537, 1. 2), Jefet b. Sa‘id, see also Harkavy, Chadaschim, 
n.7 (1895-6), p. 50, n. 2.—(Ibid., 1. 8 from bottom), see under 
jean, 

(P.538, Abu ’l-H.) Et’ra (Brody, Festschr. Hebr., pp. 34, 355 
divides the byname from Esra), Jefet (Neub. 1281), Jehuda, 
the brother of Moses ibn Esra; Josef (?) or Samuel ibn nxn3 
(see this article*); Vidal “ Abulhaca” (?), 1308 (J. Q. B., 
VIII, 492); b. Samuel (see n. 326, by). 

(215. on), Ahron b. Suleiman ibn “ Hasun” (Neub. 830), 
David (ibid. 1639). 

(P. 539, n. 216. pon), abu H. Josef, son of Samuel ha-Nagid 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2461). David b. Abron ibn Husein, at 
Morocco, 1790 (Revue des Et. Juives, XXXVII, 120). See 
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also nbibx pow* and 1*. Ina Fragm.of Mr. Adler I found 
fon, where the waw designates the vowel. 

(P. 540) 218% *wan(dx) al-Harrdzi (Suj., p. 77, Suppl., 
p. 69), Suleiman b. Salim (Neub. 2370); Abraham ‘N7Nndx 
(Saphir, ben Safir, I, 72). 

218°, 437n(>x) ? from a place iz,>? Harun Kohen (Neub., 
614, 615). 

2184, ‘33n? Harbi and Hurbi(Suj., p.77, Kaisarani, p. 41), 
the preceding name is illegible (Div. Adl. 164). 

218°, man(dx) ibn al-Harabijja!, whose proper name 
was Mordechai, is praised by the anonymous author of 
Div. Adler, when the former visited the 3995x 785, which 
commonly signifies “the mint” (see he-Chaluz, IV, 66): we 
shall find the same expression under AnN73*. Griitz, 
VI, 214, 483, identifies Mordechai with Sa‘ad al-Daula 
(1288-91); Mr. Israel Levi (Revue des Et. Juives, XXXVI, 
251) would identify also Mordechai, the restorer of the pre- 
tended tomb of Mordechai and Esther (1310), and suggests 
that Sa‘ad introduced first the bynames composed with 
Daula with the Jews, beginning in his family (see in the 
Supplement, under ox, D713, 2770, Tony, O33, To [Hebr. 
Elasar], 1, 128, ‘BY, Dow, Aw). He combines Syn: with dyno. 
Mr. E. N. Adler (J. Q. R., XI, 682, 866) suggests that his 
Divan makes “the assumption of Griitz a certainty.” I am 
of the opinion that the Divan contradicts all the sugges- 
tions mentioned, if we do not attribute to the author an 
uncommon long life and authorship; see my notice above 
(beginning of the Supplement), written in the month of 
May. 


14) 

(Vol. XI, p. 115, n. 222. WAND, see n. 233*), al-scheikh abu 
T. b. al-‘Sabbag (Div. Adl. 216). 

(P. 116, n. 231. 3°28), Salomo (Neub. 340; is T. here a name 
of the family ?). 

1 ‘Harabijja is a place of Bagdad, Suj., p. 77, Suppl., p. 69, where 
ibn Khallikan is quoted (I, 240, ed. Slane). 

VOL. XII. 
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(232. %28720), sala, ap. Kaisarani, p. 94. 

(233. 0), “n. 1255” in Neubauer’s Index, p. 1065, is a 
printer’s error which I cannot correct. Goldberg (Birkat 
Abraham, pref. § 3) quotes Abraham abu 70, ap. Benjamin, 
although he mentions the ed. of Asher; see n. 222. 

(P. 117, n. 238. 5"v), Kaisarani, p. 98; Eli (or Ali) b. 
Abraham (David al-Hiti, J. Q. R., IX, 434). 

(240. 2°), Kaisarani, p.107; al-rais abu’]-T. ibn Fadhlan, 
whose daughter married Sacharja, son of the Rosch Jeschiba 
Eli (Div. Adl. 178). 

(P. 118) 241°. 390 Talab or Talib? (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

(245. ‘D>aNw), Kaisarani, p. 10, has hit, which I did 
nct find in Hebrew. 

(P. 119, n. 247. ‘ww w), Suj., p. 128, Suppl. 152, gives 
Tartuschi (of Tortosa) in Hebrew, also ‘o1wn(bx) and 
vionnts (Catal. of Hebrew MSS. of Berlin, p. 103, n. 1), 
Chajjim and Salomo (Neub. 2201), Menachem (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 1738), Moses al-T. (MS. Zunz 23, Neub. 72, 2008), Salomo 
spipswds (Catal. Berlin, 1. ¢.), Samuel b. Salomo (Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 218, so read in the Index, p. 1065, instead of the 
reference); ‘on '23, Revue des Et. Juives, V, 2 573 Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 741. 


§ 


(250. 52), Abraham in Algiers (Pref. to Gavison’s Omer 
ha-Schikeha). 

(Pp. 120, 121, n. 254. "™). Mr. Halevy (Revue des Et. 
Juives,X XII, 332)would explain the Arabic name by deriving 
it from a Syriac }2m, which is not likely and not necessary. 
We join J. b. Da’ud al-‘Hamawi (Neub. 1505), ‘Myx (ibid. 
2338), b. Salim (ibid. 2346), b. Suleiman (ibid. 2370), ibn 
hyovs (? ibid. 2512, not 2511 as in the Index, p. 1095). 
Whether Sar Schalom ? (Neubauer, J. Q. R., VIII, 547, n. 10). 
Gedalja ibn J. (Neub. 2589%, comp. Letterb., XII, 60), Josef 
(ibid. 2586*), Saadja (ibid. 2488), Salomo (ibid. 2297), 
Samuel b. Chananel (ibid. 1334). 

(P.121) 254°. ‘D9O(CN)? perhaps a printer’s error for 
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‘DD instead of ‘oun (see this article), i.e. of Tunis? (Resp. 
of Isak b. Scheschet n. 425). 

(258. wy), Schemtob (Neub. 1425); proper name (Fragm. 
of Mr. Adler); J. b. Sam‘hun (MS. Paris 228', Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XVI, 68). Perhaps Moses ibn vw», a physician (MS. Casanat., 
n. 198, 1327, Cutal., p. 617), is to be read wy? 

(260. apy’), Azaria Abenjacob, 1327 (J. Q. R., VIII, 492). 

(P. 122, n. 261. Nip’), Bacher repeats his conjecture in his 
preface to Jona, p. xi. 


2 


(P. 123) 267%. ‘smea(dx) al-Kaziruni (Suj., 217, H. Kh., 
VII, 1128, n. 4693, where is to be added Sedid ed-Din, n. 7483). 
Salomo b. David ha-Chassan, called ibn al-K. (Catal. 
Margoliouth, n. 291, according to a communication of 
Mr. Poznajski). 

267%. mbes Khalida (feminine form of Khalid), aunt of 


Abd Allah b. Saba (Hirschfeld in J. Q. R., X, 110). 

(P. 124) 269%. x13 (for i;.+, panis crassior subcineribus 
coctus?), Bu (= abu) Kh. Abraham edited ‘xn 72 ore, 
Leghorn, 1890. 

269°. "35 Kubra? ibn K. (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

(275. 13), abu 1-7." and ~abax (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

(P. 125, n. 277. 1259), see also Kaufmann, Revue des Ft. 
Juives, XXII, 284, XXVI,271. J. Derenbourg, ibid., XXV, 
249, prefers the form “NF, quoted in the Book on the Soul 
attributed to Bechai, which he considers as the translation 
of ox. This conjecture is more ingenious than critical. 
The name Asaf does not occur after the Bible, but in a medical 
Hebrew work, where Asaf b. Parakijja is a fiction (Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p. 1050, sub voce A.). Saadia wrote his 
confutation in Hebrew, and why should he give an Arabic 
translation of the author’s Hebrew name? The Arabic "xn 
is a common word, even the title of a work of Hai Gaon, 
not to speak of others, like the gigantic work of al-Razi; 
why should it have been corrupted into Yn? It is more 

K 2 
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simple to consider \8n as a mere error, or a supposed 
emendation, of an Arabic copyist. 

(278, #953). Uri seems to have considered this name as an 
abbreviation of 520? Samuel ha-Levi Kh. and his son y? 
(Jedaja? Neub. 171). 

(P. 126, n. 281. 75°53), Khuadja Kh. (fictitious), byname of 
the Karaite Malkizedek (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 136, and again 
Cazés, Revue des Et. Juives, XX, 79); Salomo (Neub. 1193). 
Part of the following subscription is dubious (ap. Neub. 582): 
Raschid x73 ‘x sy! mada “wy ’x, perhaps "NT72dN ? 

(282. 95>), also in an old Fragm. of Mr. Adler. 

(P. 127, n. 284. nebdn), recently also nEoNN, Josef (Jellinek, 
Kontres, p. 40); pbon b. Zedaka ha-Kohen (copyist, Neub. 
1461); b. Sa‘adun (see pryod), Mxwa b. Ch., 1469 (J. Q. R., 
IX, 116, n. 2a,= Iwan, ibid., 25), pa (read ps?) b. Ch. 
(l.¢., IX, 120), Satid b. Ch. (Neub. 2442), Zedaka b. Ch. 
(J. Q. R., IX, 117, 1.3); Chajjim Chalfan (Neub. 836). 

(P. 128, n. 285. 5x), see Revue des Et. wives, XI, 128 ; 
XXXVII, 305; see under n. 218 c*. 

(286°. 33)? Jedaia Kenzi (Neub. 2371). 

288%, *3NE3? see °° * Suma*, 

(288. nAsis) Kurratha (leek)? Div. Adl. 186 and 196, 
199, 200 (the last two I have not nearly investigated) 
contain some poems addressed to the rais Abd al-‘Azziz 
b. K. when he married his son abu '1-Faradj b. Syn, and 
to the rais Schams al-Daula b. K., inspector (70x32) of the 
aiybs 11; comp. above under m3. 

(P. 129, n. 291. 093). A poem addressed to ben (ibn) al-K. 
b. al-Akrab when he circumcised (pm) his son (named 
(Saadia) is to be found in Div. Adl. 184, and an elegy upon 
his death in the rhythm of ‘xwn xbn jy [composed by 
Jehuda ha-Levi], Div.208? At the end are mentioned wn 
Asarja and oy 32 Samuel mwn wayn bi. See below 
sonyn*, No. 173 is addressed to abu ‘I-K. b. al-Attar. 

(295. 3), proper name in a Fragm. of Mr. Adler. 

M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES. MISCELLANEA. 


NAAMAH THE SHUNAMMITE. 


SINCE writing the note on the text of Cant. vii. 3, 5-7 (JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, XI, 404-407), I have made, as I almost venture 
to think, a discovery. Budde’s theory that the bride in Canticles is 
called “the Shulammite ” (or, rather, following LXX, “the Shunam- 
mite”), because the “companion” of David's old age was the typical 
Israelitish beauty, is highly plausible; but the reference to “the 
Shulammite” coming so soon after Cant. vi. 8, 9, where the bride is 
contrasted with Solomon’s crowd of women, we should naturally 
expect “the Shulammite” to be Solomon’s chief wife. This, 
“Abishag” has never yet been supposed to have been. I am 
pretty confident, however, that “ Abishag” really was this, and that 
1 Kings i-iii originally stated the fact. It is most probably quite 
a mistake that the Shunammite damsel referred to in 1 Kings i was 
named Abishag. 3038, to which the Anglo-American Lexicon gives 
the scarcely possible meaning, “my father is a wanderer,” has arisen 
by transposition of letters and corruption of a letter from WDB, 
“concubine”; it is no real objection to this that the text of 1 Kings 
i. 3, li. 17-22, in its present form, assumes that “ Abishag” represents 
a proper name, for we have before us a very early corruption. The 
damsel’s real name was Naamah, and she was the mother of Rehoboam 
(1 Kings xiv. 21, 31); my is corrupted from N'923Y. Does any one 
really think it likely that Solomon married an Ammonitess, and made 
her his chief wife? It is much more likely that he did what Ado- 
nijah tried in vain to do, and married the 33D of his father. The 
wife who was next in rank would be the Musrite princess (see JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, XI, 554 ff.), but the child of the Shunammite 
had the birthright. And it is probably not once only that the word 
“ Shunammite ” occurs in Canticles. In vi. 12 (intermediate corrected 
text) and vii. 2 the expressions 3°72 ‘Oy N3 and 39) N3, and in vii. 7 
D’212yN3, should, as I now think, rather be N23” N32, “O Shunammite 
maiden” (in vi. 12 an interpolation). The alternative would be to 
suppose that nx in Canticles has taken the place of MiDy, 
“‘ Ammonites,” and to correct vi. 12, vii. 2, vii. 7 accordingly. But 
in spite of the friendly feeling towards Moabites in the Book of Ruth 
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I cannot think it likely that marriage-songs would be devoted to the 
implied glorification of an Ammonitish queen. Itis true that Heshbon 
is referred to in Cant. vii.6; but the passage seems to be corrupt. 
One would certainly be glad to think that Rehoboam’s mother was 
not an Ammonitess, though the Chronicler (1 Chron. xii. 13, 14) 
was probably glad to account for Rehoboam’s “evil-doing” by his 


Ammonitish descent. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 


ARABIC RESPONSES OF MAIMONIDES. 


In the last. number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW (XI, 
533-50) Mr. G. Margoliouth has published twelve Arabic Responses 
of Maimonides. The two responses described as autograph were 
hitherto quite unknown; but as for the ten others, a part of a 
greater collection, they are also found in the famous MS., brought 
from Africa to Europe by Rabbi Jacob Sasportas, translated in part 
by Mordecai Tama, afterwards used by Geiger, Munk, Derenbourg, 
Goldziher, and others, and now, after the death of the Chief Rabbi 
Bernstein’ at Hague, in my possession?. My copy is quite legible, 
but not correct. I am therefore most thankful for the communication 
made by Mr. Margoliouth as a help for the critical control of ten 
responses. The ten published numbers are in my copy nos. 17-26, 
and they form a part (nos. 9-18) of the thirty-two answers sent from 
Maimonides to the scholars of Tyre, the pupils of R. Ephraim. 
Tama has omitted some of these responses, and dispersed the rest all 
over his book. 

As the last of the responses is incomplete in the copy of the 
British Museum, I shall now complete both the small lacunae 
and the missing end, and forward some variations of readings 
found in my MS. I om a number of insignificant variations 
and faults, but as the contents of the responsum is interesting °, 
I shall add a paraphrase of it in the English language. It will be 
seen that Tama’s translation is not at all trustworthy. ‘MS. B.M.” 
will designate the text published by Mr. Margoliouth, “MS. 8.” 


my copy. 


1 Not Dr. Ferrares, as Mr. Margoliouth says (p. 534). 

2 In Brody’s Zeitschrift fiir hebr. Bibliographie, II, 151-3, I have corrected 
the superscription found in 117 1p. 

* Liéw, Graphische Requisiten, I, 157, 6, and notes at the end of the volume, 
and Steinschneider, Vorlesungen tiber die Kunde hebraischer Handschriften, p. 23. 
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P. 549, 1. 10. Instead of the vernacular ¥&, MS. 8. has the correct 


form "WY °N. 





Lit. MS. 8. Spy paxp os. 

1.13. MS. S..3n ws 5x TON. 

1. 14. For V3, MS. S. NYMND, 

L. 14. MS. S. pra naw bx po po px, 

1.15. Here MS. S. pinpopa and so often. Mostly as in MS. B. M. 
pinapop?. 

1. 16. MS. 8. pnd. 

1.17. MS. S. sine 37. 

l. 18. MS. §. *n10>. 

ll. 21-2, MS. 8. nBDNONSN m3 323°, 

Il. 27-8. MS.S. ‘ANON mn »D Ady MD pRX M325, 

1. 30. MS. S. xvsadpdan natden mudsa [mm 

1. 31. MS. S. pong. 

1. 32. MS. S. [v]pnd> xo ap Spy Sopa [79% 

1, 32. MS. S. may. 

P. 550, 1. 1. MS. 8. mds 7 NAD AEM My; 

L 1. MS. 8. xodxa bm. 

1. 2. MS. S. jo amp im xvsde md ay N77 IND. 
L 3. MS. S. (read sarminp) aanpy xdv nna nan (xd. 
1. 4. MS. S. s2ay x. 

1.5. MS. S. wads sina. 

Il. 6-7. MS. S. pads: jo ANON YS? FN TD IND NTL. 
1.7. MS. 8. yx 99 Spy. 

1, 8. MS. S. adds ‘3 before DN’. 

9. For dna MS. S. has an3*, Read 55» (Jzs? Y,, “and it will 
not be altered ”’). 

L. 9. MS. S. jy] AMINO MND NAW jx) DIDS [s85r. 

1. 10. MS. S. ja Nvdyp, 

11. (last words) MS. 8S. reads 819 7°5 and adds ND 18 peyds, 
12. MS. S. yx 9] dip ASaxphe [row de. 

12. For mpw always in M§. S. myip as usual. 

14. Between Jw and nbd MS. S. adds j®. 

5. MS. S. 285s] ma Syp and [yon. 


. . . . . 


_ 


1 The article is generally written in MS. S. asa separate word. In my 
notes I have taken no further notice of this peculiarity. The critical 
points I have added independent of the MS. 

2 See Léw, l.c., 147. 
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1. 16. MS. 8. has not ‘nn. 

1.17. MS. S. abos] xtw app any. 

1. 17. For 8S read with MS. S. N51. 

ll. 18-19, ROX and bp are correct. 

_ 21. For 253 read with MS. S. 1253 (not more). 

. 23. MS. 8. has nothing between xAnDN and Ap". 

_ 24. MS. 8. Sn a ana? 8 [NIND. 

. 25. MS. S. 9995. 

. 25. MS. S. bynbse [oby. 

. 28. MS. S. nan [*3. 

. 30. MS. S. has not )»3n. 

After line 32 follows in MS. 8.:— 
Se sein Sy panye * pinapdp aa paw wan ar ars (2) 8” miniond 
anon xd myo ‘emp ps Sipn aya ayy * awa aBoA Tiny AND Nonm dip 
ND pro pe m3 RI Fan ‘na Se aim _inapdp 1a. paw wa xdsx 
au Sx peop oinspdp ma yey ya and0 1A NON MIN 7D) WDA 
wmv om 55 ND “ex NNT Nn (MS. na) AD NAN 
35 yx pp ya pinap>p pam ava xd Sepoe “9 Syx nvtmd 
Amn pp Aaxns omy odyn bx nwe bx ps pr de win jo 
3 ey oom ono wt be yey nando am pinapdp aa ew wa 
pinspdp dex crap Sar sapp Sx yo nay op aainds an pinapdp 
Ayer prnapop ma pay yaa and px PE NO > oon prow pe 
poy ans absxos qya on sow pinapdp pon 525 ynay aia ‘3 
noo pinopdp Sy xd xnndap omexd sasnn sian odpm xd 

..mw.. ppy soa dmv yd sox ndny nom avdp 


The Answer of Maimonides. 


1 is not at all identical with ,»7, the sort of ink that remains most 
firmly, more firmly than pyyp, the rust of iron or shoemaker’s ink ?, 


or must consist of an infusion of galls and vitriol. 

* Maimonides explains also in his commentary on the Mishnah (Sota, 
II, 4, &c.) cwp as a mineral, although it appears that the Gemara 
understands ‘‘ gum” by pw or xo. The commentaries of Raschi, &c., 
and the lexicographers have “gum.” Probably Maimonides explains in 
his own way, while it is not possible to write with gum without immixture 
of soot, coal, &c., and in the Mishnah and Gemarah no such immixture 
in DiD)7 or Noy is mentioned. Tama has omitted the explanation of rm; 
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and Din2pdp, a sort of vitriol. From the text of the Mishna Sota (II, 4) it 
is evident that it is possible to obliterate what has been written with 
Yt. Again in Sabbath (XII, 2) is perspicuous that 1 I—just as the 
writing materials prepared with N7p"D, red earth or cinnabar—remains 
more firmly than the writing effected with [PW or NINH. Indeed, 
rests on the vellum—and is therefore in Sabbath considered as 
own xinw 237; but if one would give himself the trouble to put it 
out he could cancel the writing, and }°+ is therefore in Sota considered 
as OW 1NY 35. 

The 5 [a kind of Indian ink] is composed thus: oils? and similar 
substances, such as olive oil, pitch, resin, gam ammoniac (G41), are 
burned, and their soot is collected in vessels. The soot is then mixed 
with as much gum (~,..?) and honey as it can accept, and bruised and 


rubbed, until thereof are made thin slices, which are anointed with 
olive oil and dried. If somebody were to dissolve this mass in water, 
and write a AN HD with the solution, he would err grossly*. For 
such ink is not much more endurable than j*PWD and NN %, 
When the 15D has been revolved once or twice from the beginning 
to the end, most of the writing will have gone away. It is therefore 
impossible to think that Moses should have written his n’’D, which 
should be a witness against Israel (Deut. xxxi. 26), and which he 
wished should endure thousands of years, with such ink. But, if the 
composition is dissolved in an infusion of galls‘, and the writing, 
after that it has been dry, is polished’ with a bit of cloth (?), it will rest 
undisturbed. Nevertheless, it is possible to obliterate the writing. 
This ink possesses then the qualities of the Mishnaitic 1%, and 
Maimonides wrote therefore his own copy of the 1711N with this 
composition, that the 15D should be unquestionably nbn. 


and oimpp, as also the next following explanation of xy. And he has 
erroneously added : m3 OND M2 IED 2 and V1) YI pa 12 ww In, and so 
led Léw (1. ¢., 157-8) into errors, 

‘ pp OND is an addition, not in the text. Perhaps Tama has read 
xn for prime. Léw, 1.c., 158, cannot but follow Tama. 

? Vernacular for zyo cf. note 12 (Léw, l.c., 158 otherwise). 

5 Tama has erred grossly in adding 7 1n) 7. Probably somebody 
has read the text for Tama, and Tama has written down the Hebrew trans- 
lation. He has then misunderstood the Arabic word \k>, and thought to 
hear aly. Cf. note 8 and note 12. 

* Tama adds pinspsp nrn m™ quite erroneously. 

Ji more vernacular than jie. Tama has misunderstood Jaw, and 
translated as if the text had ja. Not credible if he had himself looked 
in the text. 
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Maimonides remarks that galls are absolutely necessary for the 
preparation of 1. When R. Meir put vitriol in his ink to make 
it more durable (Sota, 20a), galls must also have been put in it. 
Otherwise the addition of vitriol would be of no use, and the writing 
would not last, as can be seen by experiment. But it is quite 
indifferent if one should prefer to put the galls in the first mixture 
itself, or if he would dissolve the described slices in an infusion of 
galls, as Maimonides has done it. 

Finally, Maimonides decides, that albeit it is preferable (myn) 
to write the np with the ink he has used himself, it is not at all 
prohibited (aay) to add the vitriol, so that one now gets a mixture 
of Indian ink (s\s2) and 2. For thus says R. Jehuda, whose decision 
is peremptory, as the latest of the rabbis handling this theme, in the 
name of R. Meir (Sota, l.c.'), that it is permitted to use vitriol 
except to the writing of 7D1D ’B (which it shall be possible to 
obliterate). R. Nissim has also decided thus in a responsum famous 
with us*,and also found here in Egypt, although he does not describe 
at length the procedure as Maimonides has done it. Also from 
Jerushalmi Sota (II, 4) it is evident that the addition of vitriol is 
permitted. It was but in the time that R. Meir was a pupil under 
the teaching of R. Ishmael, that he, following his master, did not add 
the vitriol. Afterwards, as he was himself a master, he did so, and 
from this time derives the tradition of R. Jehuda. Nevertheless, 
Maimonides made his ink—as has already been said—without vitriol 
to evade all discussion. 

D. SIMONSEN. 

CoPENHAGEN, Aug. 1, 1899. 


A HEBREW POEM IN VINDICATION OF THE 
STUDY.OF PHILOSOPHY. 


AmonG the MSS. of the Montefiore College there is a small volume 
in 16mo, containing Hebrew secular poems. They are written in 


’ The omission of the name of R, Meir by Tama has led Liw into the 
error that the reading in the Gemarah which Maimonides had should be 
another than ours (cf. Liw, 1. ¢., p. 151 and note 662), 

2 “With us,” that is, in Spain. Maimonides writes thus er. Sel. 
1488=1177. See win wo», n. 53, the subscription under the last of the 
answers to the Tyrian scholars. Graetz (Geschichte d. J., V1?, p. 300, n. 1) is 
hence not correct when he writes that Egypt could not be a foreign land 
for Maimonides in the year 1175. 
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Italian cursive characters, and are exceedingly difficult to read. In 
his Catalogue (No. 178) the former owner, Mr. 8. J. Halberstam, gave 
the volume the name nada "v’, which is, however, doubly erroneous. 
In the first instance, these two words do not represent the title of the 
little book, but merely the heading of the first poem, which consists 
of three lines. Secondly, this heading should be read madn wy, 
the poem being a lament on the death of a certain Daniel, a friend or 
relative ("1)7) of the poet. This poem is followed by several others 
on the same subject. 

The MS. has no regular beginning. It may have been lost or 
never existed, the author having probably copied his poetic pro- 
ductions into a booklet, while omitting to give it title and preface. 
In consequence of this omission it is impossible to ascertain the name 
of the author, unless we get a clue from one poem (fol. 26), headed 


myaand) pvabsd minawn) nivw rod nan nasn Ww rN, where the 


words moowh wy occur and are marked by dots. Now we find 
the same two words in a poem recorded in Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue 
of the Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian Library, No. 554. 2. d, and what 
is more, in a dirge on a certain Isaac. Our MS, contains (fol. 30) 
an acrostic headed j727 pny’ pam dy Ww, and it is therefore not 
improbable that both poems are by one and the same author. 
Another poem (fol. 25) is devoted to a certain Isaac of 17). 

There is, however, another feature common to both MSS. which 
helps to fix the date of our author approximately. On fol. 6 the 
latter gives a dirge on Josef Sarfathi, who seems to be identical with 
Josef b. Samuel Sarfathi of whom the Oxford MS. referred to above 
contains several poems. This is probably the physician Josef Sarfathi 
in Rome, to whom, in 1524, the Pope Clement VII granted a renewal 
of the privileges given to his father Samuel'. That he was both poet 
and physician is confirmed by two verses of the poem, viz. : 

nbn nox pnd son aw syba oxen oa wt 1 
nbmpo ana Sper sain oa yma mwy wr amas 
Otherwise the poem gives no information as to his identity. 

The date of the author can be fixed with still greater certainty 
by another poem (fol. 22), bewailing the plague of Florence, which 
is, however, not the one of 1348, but another which took place in 
15397; further, a sonnet on Solomon of ANSI1D"S215 (fol. 24 verso), 


' Cf. Stern, Urkundliche Beitriige iiber die Stellung der Péipste zu den Juden, 


I, p. 74. 
* As to the plague in Italy cf. Fioravanti, Jl reggimento della pesta, Venice, 


1594- 
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who is evidently the same as in Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue, Nos. 2223 
and 2236. The relations between this Solomon, who flourished about 
1533’, and our author, appear to have been rather strained, because 
in the heading of the sonnet in question the former is described 
Sioxd mmpa and saps yo Syn Siayd pmo 52) ana mn 73P Wwe. 
Other persons to whom poems are devoted are a certain Jehiel (fol. 2) 
also called "¥2.5 W'S (fol. 4), further Obadyah (fol. 3), Moses and 
Menahem (fol. 7, acrostics), Israel (fol. 21), Ismael of Rieti ([O'N™, 
fol. 23), Daniel (fol. 24, cf. above), and Abraham fol. 26). Some 
light on the author's personal affairs is thrown by two poems, the 
one expressing gratification for recovery from an illness (fol. 23 recto). 
the other lamenting his fate when compelled to leave his home (fol. 
23 verso ndwa nada ay nabn). Finally, there are to be mentioned 
two laments, headed: (Prato) WN Wy3 AMsa>y myd add aAyp 
DIN. DN wow ody town > BYaNI) OYnaNIT Ov ADA dea ANddy 
pnw. 

The chief object of this article, however, is to call attention to 
a poem (fol. 18 verso), headed D° bya npyisn sarod an mat nbs 
Sey e209 DIA WIN DIN 7D OWA WN AIT WN ENT 2 
mia ows vbwd eon ovnn wwe moder any neq ‘psn 52 
D'N|WIA NINN NMiprywoy xyyind AMIN Jo AN anSan migws mn 


MIN OVD ypdn ASN Dy naw pina. “The following are the 
words of Philosophy, which calls out in loud voice against the man 
of exalted position, the light of the wise, the chiefest of the herdmen?*, 
Solomon b. Addereth, and against all the Rabbis of France, the 
residue of that which is escaped*, who have placed under ban all people 
who approach her. She sings praises, and pronounces her glory and 
her excellent nature to uncover depths by means of proofs and 
arguments. Sweeter than honey is her palate, and smoother than 
oil are her words.” 

It may appear strange that nearly two centuries and a half should 
have been allowed to pass before this new protest was raised, but we 
must take into consideration the altered aspect of Philosophy at this 
period. Scholasticism was decaying, and Aristotelism was fast losing 
its last support through the discoveries of Copernicus. Our poem 
faithfully reflects the new state of things speculative. Considering 


’ Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue, No. 2236. 8. 2 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 

* Cf. Abba Mari’s map non ed. Bisliches, and Dr. Neubauer’s analysis 
of the same in Les Rabbins frangais Hist, littéraire, vol. XX VII), p. 655 sqq. 

§ Exod. x. 5, 
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that Copernicus’ work, De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, was not 
published till 1543, the poem was probably composed under its 
immediate influence, and thus represents perhaps the oldest Jewish 
defence of the Copernican theory. It is remarkable for its en- 
lightened views, and breathes a spirit antagonistic to the trend of 
scholastic Philosophy as well as to the encroachments of practical 
Qabbalah, which just at this period had found its most influential 
promoters. 

It is not to be wondered at that the language of the poem is 
allusive rather than outspoken, as it had to deal with inborn pre- 
judices. Although nearly every verse is more or less succinct in this 
respect, it is particularly the term 723, used both in the heading 
and in verse 4, which points to astronomy, while in verse 1o the 
author plainly denounces the use of amulets, having, in regard to 
this latter, probably a passage of the Moreh (Munk, Le Guide, I, p. 271) 
in mind. The poem seems altogether to imply that, free from the 
dangers of the effete theories on the universe, Maimuni’s philoso- 
phical writings could now be studied without apprehension. The 
verses 5 to 7 were probably written with the same object, although 
guarding against the possible reproach of endangering pure religion. 
The verses 8 and g reflect two of Maimuni’s principles of the creed, 
viz. the existence of God, and the belief in prophecy. The most 
distinct allusion to the obsoleteness of the old Weltanschauung is to 
be found in verse 13, where the author threatens that he will 
“trample on the head of people’s corrupt ideas.” 

The form of the poem is that of the Spanish school, each half-verse 
consisting of 2 teniidth, jathed, 2 ten., jathed, 2 ten. (= Arab. Kamil). 
A later owner has made a copy of the poem, in inverted manner, 
at the end of the volume. The text runs thus :— 


yavo arnosna wd =F yawm NTS 33 *[pp] ov 
pM) Dyn wyoD 3A ‘Dy ADSM AMY IN 
yernd ad pros a3 ov dx mem snp 
yy mp ono aby non yr wwe 53 yn 
yrpnr 1d ND NN MIINI NI WK 733 
yrand pbp 1S) bon Sipe oar wr wren 
yome) new ‘moyen 55 ymax os yn syd ine 
yor oven 595 ayy xypo ton > npr px 


Pee yee eure 2 To be read thus on account of the metre, 
3 Copyist’s addition. * Copyist reads and vocalizes mrp. 
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yPYNI MnMN N33 Pow bee maa DMD Wwe Dy 
yyyNr gw mosis nds “ON IN pm Main bx 
yop) sea neyo py ombS pn sw mies ene 
PWIND DIAN ON NI on nadna xd wx op 
yoo) pa dna Nm oy Aap wer by 
puss onya Saw Sper nv “prey apy pry 52 
yan 55 nexd imap nnnowa ev omar $b aD 


TRANSLATION. 


1. On the day when Ibn Addereth arose and conjured the students 
{not to be] too assiduous in the study of the stranger’s? wisdom, 

2. Philosophy replied: Who has estranged people, and caused 
them to abandon my works ? 

3. When will God raise a champion for me, a strong-hearted one 
to help me? 

4. Let him who is acquainted with my nature mount the parapet 
and proclaim aloud. 

5. On him who seeks my company my lustre shall gloriously shine. 

6. Mine are well-balanced scales to weigh and decide everything. 

7. I bestow grace on my friends, and endow them with the power 
of convincing by argument. 

8. I give thee proof whether a Creator and Prime Mover of all 
beings exists [or not]. 

9. Such Hebrews as doubt divine prophecies, I will throw down 
aud cast into the deepest pit. 

10. For those who augur by means of the horoscope, I close and 
conceal the doors of [their] false prophecy. 

11. I deny the existence of demons and Lilith, as well as all kinds 
of witchcraft and amulets. 

12. I tear down and condemn all notions that deviate from regu- 
lation and law. 

13. I put down the foot of reason, and trample on the head of all 
corrupt notions of the people. 

14. And those lawless ones who endeavour to eradicate principles 
of faith, I humble and put their boast to shame. 

15. Finally: I have in my sack a criterion for everything, and 
a goblet [for discovering the truth]. 

H. HIRSCHFELD. 


1 Aristotle. The restriction in question referred to the study of 
Philosophy before the age of thirty. 
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PROVENCAL AND CATALONIAN RESPONSA. 


In September, 1898, I acquired some MSS. from a little Yeshiba at 
Bounar Bashi, near Smyrna. One of these, which I will call MS. 
Smyrna, was a neatly written 4to MS. containing a collection of 
Responsa of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The book 
was evidently at one time considerably larger, but in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century it was already a fragment and had lost no less 
‘than 269 responsa, for, in a comparatively modern hand, a preface 
and index are added and the 1% renumbered, so that No. 1 is what 
used to be 271 and so on. 

The following is a copy of the collector’s preface :—- 


7773 enn Ww omaN NW bs ‘a ne TaN FoR Ad nxn 

mown wp Sy may wx ase yen | and nm vad mpm > nox 
| *wO9MN Nava ae Ay Miyy. qainnA pyn | ‘osyn wy Nn 
‘WI NIMVOA YN ANA | wand Ya MX Mya IIT Ndw awd 
WHI | pons 72 AWS 9 AIA 13D by yan nen we stp ee) 
WYOW WOW WNT AD AP tnx pn [oN Nr | np vad My 
Sox oviny on ones 97 oppor 7ap3 sind WNT Nd ini 
y's awn “AAy’N 2 Ow MD INN AMY MID MIT Np 
on in on on 3d) Da oe Onn TY. MY DYE? 
mor own oom mdw ww omywa yn awe oa’ndr abn awn 
ano wwe 5%) ops wan aim pap “9 avd nyepn o277 
Yr new ya aan poms ona awn nawe emp lynand sdp “pa 
min dw mnonbdod sar ayy any ina me naa mw oy 72 77 
pI wy *d Yn Bn snNYD MIwN vO” DONA OVAdD MN AWND 
mawn 0” neve o3 ona ow %) xo xpd mawna AD 
myo odo ons ova wand mawn nypr 5’ sav” 
mys ma fin Sy oynpoN) man MND AIA MAN MIND DDD 
mat pws onyo sds) on miow odo onxyo wwx2 opinynd 
7255) sy23a ayayd omy nays ovinds yiowd ny moon > wy 


1 aw) Dow wn ‘wn jy. 
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13 Up pV yynd oreo ona jm an AAD 9 Sy May oad 
myo moe pes Sx. ow on oat pst atpd yay xd aye ad 
war odsemm xi pr oaat oad > ppp now) AWN ime 
Sayan po p’o nda ste No otien pis pd yp aan 
meron open Npo oD”anp janon sind wom 3 4D or’ 

yarn aw ’p wan 


Pages 1 to 11 are occupied by Preface and Index. 

Pages 13 to 94 contain 124 Responsa by a disciple of the 8”2v, 
R. Solomon ben Aderet (died before 1320). The author constantly 
quotes him as his master and final authority. Some of these Responsa 
are quite interesting. There is one on the efficacy of prayers for the 
dead. Another as to a poor Jew who was imprisoned for debt n’33 
731377 in custody of the tax collector on a Sabbath, although the 
community had a charter under the king’s sign manual that no 
Jew should be detained on Sabbaths and festivals for a money claim, 
but the charter was mislaid on the Friday and did not turn up till 
Sabbath. Another as to 753 }* (Gentile wine). 

Pages 95 to 129 contain ‘“‘nineteen” (really eighteen) Responsa, stated 
in a gloss to be by R. Moses mn, who was a contemporary of the 
{am ne’y 12 37, ie. R. Isaac ben Shésheth, of Valencia and 
Algiers, who died about 1395, and R. Nissim Gerondi', of Barcelona, 
who died about 1374. This Rabbi is evidently the same man as the 
Moses yxdn of Tortosa, referred to by Weiss in his YW) WI NI 
(v. 166 and 186). He does not seem to be the author of the 124 
legal decisions with which the collection commences, 

Rabbi Israel Lévi, of Paris, has drawn my attention to the fact that 
in 1873 a work of this Rabbi Moses Chaliva was published at Jerusa- 
lem, entitled: oop Sy myxda ony wn. This contains an 
approbation by R. Abraham Ashkenazi, the then Haham Bashi of 
Jerusalem. He gives a reference by that number to 133 of my collec- 
tion, frora which it would seem that at that date this very MS. or 
a copy from it was in his hands (*’n). How it afterwards found its 
way back to a little Yeshiba in a village near Smyrna is a mystery. 
Mr. Lunez has been good enough to send me the book from Jerusa- 
lem. The title-page adds another spelling to the orthographical puzzle 
of the author’s name, but the edition tells us something new about 
him. The Haham Bashi in his M2307 quotes a eulogistic reference 
to R. Moses as the equal of the RIBASH in the NY of the 9’2n0, 


* Vide Schechter, Studies in Judaism, p. 162, as to R. Nissim’s opposition 
to the mysticism and cabbalistic tendencies of Nachmanides. 
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i.e. R. Joseph ibn Leb ben David, who died at Salonica or Constantinople 
in 15791. He also refers to the XN (Azulai) as knowing the N’1v 
of R. Moses. Azulai seems to be the only person who mentions 
a MS. of the works entitled: j2N D9 mp ’D ABWNA An 
NWN, as well as other Responsa, all of which occur in my MS., 
so that it seems justifiable to assume that Azulai also had my MS. in 
his hands, and that perhaps it belonged to him. 

Weiss has pointed out how Graetz? and Steinschneider * confound 
R. Moses with the RIBASH. His family name is probably 7NI7N 
as given in the preface to MS. Smyrna. ‘“Chaliva” is a name still 
extant among the Portuguese Jews. In fact, one of the Dayanim of 
the Portuguese Synagogue in London who died about a dozen years 
ago was named Chaliva. M. Lévi suggested that the Leyden MS. 
might contain some of the Responses in MS. Smyrna. As usual, his 
expectations were more than verified. 

I had an opportunity of consulting the Leyden MS. this summer, 
and following is a synopsis of the M/W in the Leyden and Smyrna 
codices. The names are those of the towns where the Responses were 
written. The numbers marked with an asterisk are those expressly 
ascribed in the MS. to be by R. Moses; S = Smyrna, L = Leyden. 

$ 125=L20 Monzon. 

8 126=L21. 

$127=L 22%. 

$ 128=L 23 (Trina). 

S$ 129=L 10 and L27 Alcanis. 

S$ 130=L 24 Majorca. 

S131, beginning WY N3INd=L25, beginning VY’) O77 3nd “Hy. 

$132=L 26*. 

$133=L11* Paris. 

$134=L1* Calatayub in Arragon (vide Steinschneider, J. Q. Rk, 
XI, 605). 

$135=Lz2. 

S$ 136=L3 Barcelona. 

S$ 137=L 4* Cervera, between Barcelona and Lerida. Cap Cerbére 
is the last French station on the railway to Gerona and Barcelona. 
It gave his name to the famous Spanish Admiral of 1898. 

$138=L5* Fraga. With greeting to 1303 “our colleague” 
R. Shealtiel. 

8 139=L6*. 

S 140=L 7 Saragossa. 

S141. 

1 Vide Steinschneider, 5948. * VIII, 33. 
5 Leyden Catalogue, Warner, 50, p. 223. 
VOL. XII. L 
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S$ 142=L 8*. 
$8 143=L12* Gerona. 
$8 144=L 13. 
L 14. 
$145=L15. 
$146 mw, 
$147. 
$148=L17* nnwdww = Solsona. 
S$ 149. 


S150=L 19%. 

Thus in the Leyden MS. 17 of the eighteen (not nineteen) Responses 
appear, and eight of these are there ascribed to R. Moses Chaliva. 
S141 answers a question as to the Levirate asked by R. Abraham Sends. 
L23 adds another Catalonian town, Trina, to the Smyrna list of 
names. Five of the eight remaining Responses by contemporary 
Rabbis, including the RIBASH, are represented in the Leyden MS., 
where three of them are ascribed obviously in error to R. Moses. 
The Leyden MS. adds on pages 33 to 59 Responses by other French 
Rabbis, including the Paris Chief Rabbi R. Jochanan b. R. Matathias 
and his brother R. Joseph. This last has the honour of a full page in 
Neubauer’s Ecrivains Juifs Frangais (p. 411). He was at one time the 
owner of the famous Talmud Codex, now at Munich, but probably 
written at Paris. 

These Responsa are interesting both in matter and in form. In 
matter because they deal with communal and personal affairs in 
France and Spain about the time of the expulsion of the Jews from 
England. And in form because they are modelled upon those of the 
xiv. Nearly every letter is addressed from a different place, and 
the author, being very peripatetic, supplies us with quite an itinerary. 
The first is headed }*D312, probably not from Venaissin, but Mongon 
or Monzon in Catalonia. 

Of them all, that written in Paris about its Chief Rabbi R. Jochanan 
ben R. Mattathias (“John Matthews,” p. 110), has been already 
referred to. The incident of the attack on his Rabbinate made by an 
ordained usurper from Vienna is well known to history, and the 
N1v's responsum on the subject has been published. That of 
R. Moses is being edited in the Revue des Etudes Juives. The 
Rabbi says that he is eighty years old, that in his youth he was 
trained at Barcelona in the College of the 830%, the author of the 
mannwn. That he knew the Rabbi's son and Rabbenu Peretz and 
Rabbenu Nissim, the latter two of whom yielded to his opinion when 
they were in difference. That he had lived at Tortosa in penury for 
thirty-five years without aspiring to a Rabbinate. 
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Another responsum casts a lurid light on the troubles of the times. 
Reuben borrowed a book from Simeon, but when asked to return it 
pleaded that it had been burnt when the Gentiles raided the Jewish 
quarter and despoiled it. This accounts for the comparatively small 
number of Hebrew MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
still extant. It was the epoch of the Guerre des Pastoureaux, when 
France was nearly as anti-Semitic as in 1899. 

The responsum numbered 139, corresponds with no. 176 of the 
y’ann nw. It mentions Enchisdai Crescas, R. Chisdai Chaninai, 
R. Shealtiel Gracian, and R. David Shoeib of Ragusa. 

The nineteen end with the following note :— 

eer pnody py nstoyty 55 oad ae yy mown on oy 

Then follow interesting Rabbinic decisions about a Jewish heiress 
of Gerona, to which an English cause célébre of the last century, the 
case of Goldsmid v. Bromer? in 1798, might well be compared. The 
young Girondist after becoming engaged to a young man, lost her 
parents and brothers and sisters and succeeded to an immense sum 
of money. Her wd, a third party or sort of trustee on her behalf to 
see that the betrothal was duly consummated by marriage, thought 
her too good a match for her fiancé, and got his own son to marry 
her clandestinely. Whence trouble and much contention and strife, 
and the calling into counsel of all the leading Rabbis of the day. 
Among the authorities consulted were R. Samuel ben Solomon 
Schalom (Sir Morel of London ?), Don Astruc Crescas?, R. Meir ben 
Levi Abulafia, and R. Isaac Bonafoux, the son-in-law of the w’2" 
who signs himself Dende 72 wren2 pyr. 

On page 147 there is a letter addressed to the TWP bap about 
the “ Chalitza” of the wives (!) of “En mose Bonastruc” by R. Chisdai 
Crescas °, 

On the next page there is a response headed :—pm> mow die" 
> weep prinwx yt pdwn, by R. Isaac ben Samuel ben Schealtiel. 

From pages 151 to 165 we have eighteen abbreviated responsa 
(WW¥P3) by the 8”20 R. Jom Tob ben Abraham of Hispala in 
Arragon (fol. 1342). 

Next follows a correspondence between R. Solomon ben Simon ben 
Zemach, i.e. Solomon Duran‘, and R. Nathan Nagar of Constantine. 

1 ; Hagg. Cos. Rep., 324. 

2 Vide Steinschneider, 757, 758, and cp. Renan and Neubauer’s Ecrivains 
Juifs Francais, 548. 

3 This is probably the grandfather or great-grandfather of the Chisdai 
Crescas (fol. 1410), referred to by Steinschneider, 841. 

* Steinschneider, 2306. Among my Genizah fragments I possess an 
original Hebrew letter addressed to his father, Simon Duran, dated 1439. 
L 2 
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This is the ny*tp or rhetorical epistle in Chaldaic, printed with 
letters of Prophiat Duran at Constantinople in 1577, and reprinted 
by Geiger in 1844’. 

From pages 170 to 172 we have six anonymous NYIIUVN rn’ from 
Grerman Rabbis, including one as to a striking clock. 

Five responses of R. Isaac Coreosa occupy the next two pages. 

On page 175 follow some important, but brief N’%’, copied or 
abbreviated from the “y+*, a work partly printed in 1608 at Venice, 
compiled by R. Isaac ben Abba Mari, a Rabbi of Marseilles in the 
twelfth century. They consist of responses on the subject of ‘2? 
(possession) by Paltoi Gaon, Samuel ben Hofni, Hai Gaon, Meshullam 
ben Kalonymos, the R1F, Nissim Gaon, Joseph ibn Megas, R. Moses 
ben Chanoch, Saadia Gaon, and one from R. Samuel NI330 ND to 
R. Isaac D2151D1 *, i. e. of Siponto, near Naples. 

The remainder of Mx. Smyrna is occupied by the following 
works :— 

A, Dw MypIn ’D4, pp. 183-274 being 236 Dinim on legal pro- 
cedure in a Jewish Ecclesiastical Tribunal, from which courts martial 
at Rennes and elsewhere might with advantage take lessons on 
evidence. The author is the RITBA, i.e. R. Jom Tob ben Abraham, 
who lived in Ashbili in Spain in 1342. He says that the work is due 
to what he learnt from his master R. Solomon ben Aderet. 

B. Poyn °° by the RAABAD. The author is R. Abraham ben 
David, junior, a Provengal Rabbi, who died in 1198". 

C. p. 279. AWN JIN by the RAABAN, 75 Dinim by R. Eliezer ben 
Nathan of Mainz, also a worthy of the twelfth century°®. 

D. p. 290. Responsa of R. Meir of Rothenburg’, being 36 Dinim, 
described as follows: 0’ B97 minan oy pawn roy snypd p27 
wrndnn ans dnd 9% prawn so VAN Deny Miawn om. 

E. p. 298. The differences in Minhag between the Palestinian and 
Babylonian Jews. This has been printed. 

F. pp. 301-316 is a fragment of the 753n7 AIN*, an abbreviation 


He is therein described as the head of the Community of Algiers (ys125-), 
where he died in 1444, aged 83. 

? Steinschneider, 2117. 2 Steinschneider, 1066. 

This must be the Rabbi called in the odyam ow R. Isaac ben 
Melehizedek venexcr, who flourished in the middle of the twelfth 
century, vide Steinschneider, 1137. 

* Benjacob, 199, apparently implies that this work was printed at Vienna 
in 1864 in a compilation called DOMaI A=. 

5 Steinschneider, 676, ep. Benjacob, 109. ® Benjacob, 4. 
7 Vide Jewish Chronicle, May 5, 1899, p. 21. 
* Benjacob, 199 and 188, and Cat. Bod., op. 601. 
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of some of the Responses of the famous &% N71, R. Asher ben Jechiel, 
who died in 1327. This last is written in a different hand to that of 
the rest of MS. Smyrna, and the end is wanting. The author is 
R. Moses ben Moses tv 1? of Brussels. From Benjacob, it 
would seem that Azulai published some of these in his Sew DYN, at 
Leghorn in 1792. 

The compilation is of value not only for its own sake, the authors, 
especially the other Rabbi Moses, being each in the Haham Bashi’s 
hyperbolical language, a son of Anak, but because it throws a side- 
light on the practical methods of the Jews of the Middle Ages. They 
were then, as we are still, great sticklers fur authority. Case Law, as 
embodied in Rabbinical Responsa, was their infallible, if contradic- 
tory, guide’. The Responsa had to be abbreviated, collected, collated. 
Our MS. from Bounar Bashi is in many respects typical. As the 
Talmud was the digest of Jewish law in post biblical times, so would 
such compilations as this have constituted a Corpus Juris in the 
Middle Ages. But the growth and development of such a Digest was 
stopped by the persecutions and expulsions which, beginning in 
England in 1290, spread to France and Germany, and thence to Spain 
and Portugal in the succeeding centuries. There was neither time 
nor space for such bulky compilations. Fugitive Jews could not 
carry huge volumes with them. They preferred portable property 
and gold and jewels which they could easily convert into money 
anywhere. The Church and its censors provided fire and faggot for 
the odd volumes that threatened to survive. Dogmatic theology in 
the form of a Tur or a Shulchan Aruch had to take the place of the 
reasoned argument of literary Rabbis. The Code replaced the Digest. 
It is a survival, not necessarily of the fittest, but of the least bulky. 

Happily not every Mastodon and Ichthyosaurus has perished out 
of Jewry. The publication of the “novels” (DYN) of R. Moses 
Chaliva in 1873 is evidence to the contrary. And even R. Joseph 
Caro, author of the Shulchan Aruch, himself was not satisfied with 
his short compendium of the Jewish religion. His own responsa are 
neither few nor short. In the very cupboard at dusty old-world 
Bounar Bashi, where our MS. came to light, | found a bulky volume 
of Caro’s Ww. His 237 NPAN is but a specimen of these, and, if 
some there be who find fault with the Shulchan Aruch, they may expose 
themselves to the publication of a longer and weightier law, promul- 
gated not only by his authority but supported by his arguments. 
This is the age of revivals. 

E. N. ADLER. 


1 Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,4 AR 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


LAZARUS’S “ETHICS OF JUDAISM.” 


“ Die Ethik des Judenthums,” von M. Lazarus. Frankfurt, 1898. 


PRoFESSOR LAZARUS has crowned a long career devoted to the 
higher thought, by his treatise on Jewish Ethics—a subject most 
difficult to deal with adequately, yet calling imperatively for adequate 
treatment in these days when everything Jewish has been made the 
subject of attack. Professor Lazarus emphasizes in his Preface the 
fact that he has not written with any apologetic tendency, but 
the fact remains that a clear and sympathetic presentation of the 
principles of Jewish ethics forms the best defence for Judaism, and 
in reality Professor Lazarus deals, though in a positive manner, with 
most of the objections that have been brought against Jewish ethical 
principles. It will therefore form an armoury for the defenders of 
the faith, and must for a long time be the model on the lines of 
which any treatment of Jewish ethics must proceed. 

The task which Professor Lazarus had before him was, indeed, one 
of appalling difficulty; one can quite understand how it has taken 
him fifteen years to produce even this first volume. The difficulty and 
the danger of the problem he had before him is sufficiently indicated 
in the elaborate first chapter, on the Sources of Jewish Ethics. 
Professor Lazarus rightly points out that there has never been any 
systematic attempt to formulate the principles of Jewish ethics, and, 
consequently, they have to be reconstituted from their concrete 
examples, rather than from any deliberate and conscious statement 
of them. He further points out, moreover, that we cannot merely 
take the Bible, or the Talmud, or even the whole Jewish ethical 
literature, as the basis of the treatment: the prayers, the poems, the 
communal institutions, the customs, and even the legends, have to be 
searched for evidence of ethical peculiarities in the Jewish race. 
What does this mean? It means simply that Jewish ethics is still 
alive, still adapting itself to its environment, yet still preserving 
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continuity with its older self in Biblical and Talmudical times, so 
that to describe its morphology one has to investigate its whole life- 
history. What that means, in the case of a national existence 
lasting over three thousand years, and changing its environment 
and even its inner constitution definitely, if slowly, any person 
conversant with the outlines of Jewish history can guess, but only 
Professor Lazarus can know. That he has, notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, yet succeeded in bringing out into prominence the ruling 
principles which underlie all these manifold and varying phenomena, 
is little less than a triumph of philosophic skill. 

The question the critic has to ask is whether, in reducing Jewish 
ethics from an organism to a system, Professor Lazarus is still enabled 
to retain the vital principles. One feels a certain difficulty in 
deciding upon this crucial point, owing to the somewhat remarkable 
form into which Professor Lazarus has thrown his results. To put 
the matter shortly, he has endeavoured to make the Bible and 
Talmud speak in the terminology of Kant. He is concerned to say 
that Jewish ethics is autonomous, not heteronomous; that the 
categorical imperative is shown in the last clause of Deut. xxii. 3, 
and that the aim of Jewish morality is eudaemonistic rather than / 
utilitarian. Let me hasten to add that Professor Lazarus, one of the 
masters of German style, has by no means put his results in such 
cacophonous phrases, but the fact remains that the problems he 
discusses, and the forms in which he discusses them, are dictated by 
the technicalities of Kant’s Theory of Ethics. No student of the 
history of ethics can be unaware of the nobility of tone displayed by 
Kant in the most constructive portion of his philosophy, nor of the 
important influence that it has had upon more recent speculation ; 
but, after all, his was a critical philosophy ; he was concerned more 
with the fundamental and epistemelogical groundwork than with the 
more human superstructure, and the consequence is that Professor 
Lazarus, in following him, has produced rather prolegomena to any 
future system of Jewish ethics than a Jewish ethics itself—or at 
least let me qualify this by saying that his present volume consists of 
prolegomena, and that we are promised, in the second volume, the 
actual details of Jewish ethics, of which a very appetizing apergu is 
given at the end of the Table of Contents in the present work. 

If one could sum up so large and so closely reasoned a volume in a 
formula, one might perhaps say that in Professor Lazarus’s view the 
two fundamental conceptions of Jewish ethics are Unity and Sociality. 
According to him, this unity is seen in the Jewish conception, not 
alone of God, but of nature and of humanity. It is easy for him to 
show (with half an eye, perhaps, to Anti-Semitic attacks), that even in 
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the Rabbinic period God was consistently regarded as the God of all 
mankind, and not alone the God of Israel. The unity of God involves 
the unity of humanity. Nature, again, is one in the Jewish con- 
ception, and not divided up into a hierarchy of natural forces, each 
of which could be worshipped, as in the idolatries of the ancient 
world. But there is a further aspect in which Nature, though one, 
is opposed to humanity, in the sense of being the environment and 
the object of the latter. In itself, Nature is non-moral, and when it 
comes into the moral sphere it is only as acted upon by human beings. 
Professor Lazarus gives a curious turn to a Midrashic gloss on 
Solomon’s saying, ‘There is nothing new under the sun ’’—“ not 
under the sun, but above the sun”—i.e. in the spiritual sphere. 
Again, to use the Kantian terminology, man makes Nature, though 
he does not create it. All this is very subtle, but I venture to doubt 
whether we can attribute an anticipation of Kant to the Midrashic 
sages. 

In the sixth chapter of the present volume—one of the most original 
in it—Professor Lazarus explains from his standpoint the attitude 
of Jews towards the physical world. He points out that none of 
the moral laws of the Bible is limited to the Holy Land—in other 
words, that, regarded ethically, no land can be holy. The curious 
statement of the Midrash that every man should regard himself as if 

| the world had been created for him, is interpreted by Professor 
Lazarus in such a manner as to throw light upon the Jewish con- 
ception of the existence of evil: natural ills exist so that moral 
excellences can remedy them. Pain and sorrow thus obtain their 
ethical worth, and the martyr becomes the highest ethical triumph 
of humanity since he overcomes the world. Judaism does not regard 
the senses as the opponents of morality, but the sins, like pride, envy, 
and so on. There is no opposition of soul and body in Judaism ; 
Satan, evil desire, and the Angel of Death, are one and the same, 
according to Rabbi Levi. Hence joy is natural and praiseworthy ; 
there is no pessimism in Judaism, though there may be asceticism, 
which only carries into practice the principle that spiritual joys are 
higher than corporeal. This joyfulness of the Jewish ideal is insisted 
upon to the end of the chapter, in which it is pointed out that 
amusements are part of the moral life. The Sabbath is not a 
‘*‘ Judaic’ one, but the day on which man has a double soul. Judaism 
knows nothing of original sin; it places all the good things of life 
upon a higher plane. 
I have somewhat anticipated in dealing with this chapter, but it 
| lends itself to a clearer and more rapid summary than most of the 
' others, and, accordingly, forms an admirable example of the originality 
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and penetrating insight of Professor Lazarus's treatment, while at the 
same time it shows what a broad view he takes of his subject. 

Reverting, however, to the earlier sections, one may stop for a 
moment at the fundamental difficulty of Jewish ethics—its inter- 
penetration by theology. The Good is God’s command: we seem 
therefore hedged in in a vicious logical circle, since when we ask, 
What does God command ? we are obliged to answer, The Good. 
Professor Lazarus, however, points out, as has been done by others, 
that while the ethical Law and the divine commands are inseparable, 
they are not necessarily identical. A thing is not good because it 
is commanded, it is commanded because it is good. The ethical is 
the norm, by which we judge the divine. Professor Lazarus does not 
discuss the further difficulty to which this leads, which we may 
perhaps put in a phrase borrowed from Mr. Whistler Why drag in 
the Divine ? The whole Ethical Society movement takes its ground 
on this divorce of ethics and theology, and it would have been 
interesting to know from Professor Lazarus on what lines Jewish 
ethics defends its dependence on, or alliance with, theology. Perhaps 
the solution is to be found in the point made so consistently by 
Professor Lazarus, that the aim of the Jewish moralist, as such, is 
to become holy, i. e. to become like to God in those ethical qualities 
which constitute His nature. 

After dealing in the First Book with the sources, the principles, 
and the character of Jewish ethics, Professor Lazarus devotes the 
second half to the Aim of Ethics, which he sums up in the phrase, 
“The Hallowing of Life’ (Heiligung des Lebens). To sum up his 
argument here is even more difficult than in the earlier part, but the 
headings of the three chief chapters of the second part will perhaps 
serve to indicate the outlines—“ Holiness is Ethicality ” (Versitt- 
lichung), ‘‘ Ethicality is Legality,” “‘ Holiness as Communion” (Chaps. 
iv, v, and vii). These titles, in our inadequate English version, in- 
dicate the chief topics of the more constructive part of Professor 
Lazarus's treatise. He had been previously concerned to prove that 
the moral Law in Judaism is an end in itself, is thus autonomous, in 
the Kantian phrase, that the Kantian requirement, that the only 
good thing is the Good Will, is entirely fulfilled by Jewish ethics, 
in which the moral Law is free and independent, and not determined 
(as is so often said) by the consideration of rewards and punishments. 
The well-known saying of Antigonus of Socho, “ Be not as servants, 
serving for a reward,” is here pressed, as usual, to do yeoman’s service. 
But morality being the supreme thing in itself, what are its means? 
That is the question Professor Lazarus has to answer in the Second 
Part. His answer, in short, is, To make life holy is to make it moral. 
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Now holiness is either of ceremonial: or of character, and it has 
always been an objection to the Law that it lays so much stress upon 
ceremonial holiness. It has usually been claimed to be the great 
advance of Christianity upon Judaism that it diverted the stress of 
morality from ceremonial to character. Without taking note of this 
claim, or of the second objection, Professor Lazarus is concerned to 
show that it is only as a preparation and a symbol of holiness of 
character that ceremonial holiness takes its place in moral paeda- 
| gogics. Here the interpenetration of morality by theology effects the 
required union: the holiness of God is the link between the holiness 
jof the ceremonial and the holiness of the worshipper. There is no 
contrast between the ceremonial and the ethical holiness, because 
without the latter, the former would have no meaning. Yet the 
ethical is raised to a higher power by the religious, which is 
expressed in Judaism by the notion of the Holiness of the Name 
(own wimp). Here Professor Lazarus puts in the significant and 
light-giving remark, that the idea that God can be hallowed is the 
noblest idea in Judaism and in all religion. The Sabbath, of course, 
is the type of both ceremonial and ethical holiness, and it would be 
needless to urge the point how completely the Sabbath confirms the 
unity of the two conceptions. Yet the difficulty remains that only 
God is holy; man cannot be holy, though he can aim to become so. 
From this Professor Lazarus draws the interesting conclusion that 
the ethical aim in Judaism is not the holiness of the Jew, but the 
holiness of life in general. In this way holiness becomes a sort of 
plan for the whole life, and binds it together by a sort of natural 
piety. The Good thus becomes not an act but a property of character, 
and the conclusion is come to that man must become good, that he 
may do good. 

In all this Professor Lazarus is implicitly answering the objection 
to Jewish ethics, that it lays so much stress upon the good action, 
and so little upon the good motive. As will have been seen from the 
preceding analysis, he altogether denies this, and insists that the 
central motive of Jewish ethics is the holy character, not the holy 
act. But surely something may be said even in defence of the stress 
undoubtedly laid by Jewish practice upon holy actions. As I have 
elsewhere put it, it is mainly a question of paedagogics: Christian 
ethics says, Feel good, and you will do good; Jewish ethics (as I 
interpret it) rather says, Do good, and you will come to feel good. 
If that is applied to child life, surely experience is in favour of the 
latter plan. And, talking of plan, one of the most interesting 
points in the whole book is the conception it contains of life in the 
Jewish idea being regarded as a whole, and ethics as a plan for its 
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intricate course. From the rapid sketch given of the promised second 
volume, it is clear that this conception of a plan will form one of its 
main ideas. 

Turning on to the chapter headed by the almost untranslatable 
sentence, “ Versittlichung ist Gesetzlichkeit .— which answers, per- 
haps, to the idea which I have in my “Jewish Ideals” called 
“ Morality as Law ”— Professor Lazarus connects his conception with 
his ruling idea of holiness somewhat in the following way. The 
essence of ethicality (Versittlichung) is to act according to the norm 
of the Law; the essence of such action is obedience—obedience to 
God in religion, obedience to the moral Law in ethics—and the aim 
of this obedience is in order to become holy. The Law enables the 
Jew to treat life as a whole, and thus constitutes that plan which 
it is the essence of morality to supply to life. Here Professor Lazarus 
has implicitly to meet the objection that the Law is given from the 
outside, and is mainly negative. To the latter objection he answers 
that a negative precept must be regarded as a positive action: to 
refrain from sin is to do something, and here for once in a way he 
brings in his wide psychological knowledge, and points out that 
restraint means what the physiologists call inhibition. As regards 
the externality of legalism, Professor Lazarus points to such sayings 
as that of Rabbi Chanina—that the man who fulfils the Law when he 
is not obliged to do so, is greater than he who fulfils it when he is 
obliged—as proving that the inner feeling is the determining motive. 
As in the realm of religion feeling is everything, so in ethics (p. 230), | 
because feeling is the bridge between idea and reality ; and here 
again Professor Lazarus stands firmly upon a sound psychological 
basis. It is accordingly from this feeling that the moral merit of 
actions is to be judged; acts and deeds obtain their value from the 
love from which they spring (p. 232). Professor Lazarus quotes the 
words of Rabbi Eleasar to this effect in Succa, 49 b. It is charac- 
teristic of Professor Lazarus's treatment throughout that he illustrates 
almost all his points by similar quotations, which are generally 
discussed at greater length in his very valuable Appendix. In the 
present instance he is straightforward enough to point out that Rashi} 
gives a different interpretation of Rabbi Eleasar’s remarks. 

The final chapter deals with “ Holiness as Communion” (Heiligung 
als Vereinigung). It is in this chapter that he lays stress on the 
Jewish ideal, that ethics is essentially social. Robinson Crusoe could 
not have been holy, that is, of course. if he had been born on the 
island. Here Professor Lazarus makes use of his distinction between 
ceremonial and ethical holiness: the priest was ritually holy; the 
whole people was holy ethically. Here we have one of the few 
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instances in which Professor Lazarus uses the ethical] systems of other 
nations to point his contrasts: the Greek aim was individualistic ; 
the individual was an end in himself; not so in Israel, for whom the 
aim was to be a holy people, not a nation of holy persons. The 
communal responsibility of each for all and all for each is thus 
characteristic of Judaism, and here our author, as is usual with him, 
points to the characteristic trait in Jewish custom, that all communal 
matters are to be done in the Name of God, i.e. not for personal ends. 
He subtly connects his principle with the continuity of Jewish 
tradition, and even with the experience of Jewish martyrdom. The 
Jewish cormmunity was bound together, not alone by the bond of 
‘common action, but by the memory of common snffering; every 
insult hurled at us tends thus to give Israel a closer bond of union. 
‘Translated into the language of to-day, Anti-Semitism helps to keep 
Judaism alive. The type of this communion is in the family, and 
here Professor Lazarus has a remarkable point to make. The love of 
parents for their children is natural—common to all animals, but the 
love of children for their parents is ethical ; hence in the Law we do 
not find parents commanded to love their children, no more than 
they are commanded to breathe in the air. Even in the most 
personal part of a man’s life, viz. his work, the personal limit is 
overcome ; a man works for the world, not for himself, or else he 
would starve. The chapter and the book are concluded by a fine 
passage on justice as the essence of communioa, which has almost 
a topical interest at the present moment, while Professor Lazarus 
goes on to point out that justice has to be tempered with mercy dnd 
beneficence, for which Judaism makes so elaborate a provision. 
Sociality is thus the essence of communion, as that again is the 
essence of holiness. It is needless to add that throughout the book 
Professor Lazarus has been at pains to prove that Judaism does not 
limit its social sentiment to Jews alone, but extends it to humanity 
at large. 

It has been impossible in this rough sketch of the main lines of 
Professor Lazarus's epoch-making treatise to do justice to the many 
brilliant and illuminating ideas on special topics of ethical interest 
with which it abounds. It is a book, indeed, difficult to criticize 
because of its very brilliance, which at times produces a certain 
efiect of discontinuity in the treatment. Only one point I will 
endeavour to make against the general conception. As was perhaps 
vatural from a distinguished member of the Reform movement in 
Germany, Professor Lazarus, though he recognizes the force of tradition 
and traditionalism in Judaism—no one could fail to recognize that, 
—does not sufficiently (to my mind) recognize the historical basis of 
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Jewish ethics—the conception that a Jew’s good deed goes towards a 
great storehouse of Israel’s good deeds,—that there is continuity in 
the national life, and that that national life is the norm and type of 
the holy. I have elsewhere called this conception the Hallowing of 
History, and it is chiefly the absence of this conception which enables 
me to indulge in even the slightest criticism on Professor Lazarus's 
work. Even this, however, may be premature; his second volume 
is still to come, and I observe that he is to deal there with the 
Messianic Hope, so closely connected with the conception of the 
hallowing of history. Perhaps the best criticism one can make of 
the present volume is that it makes one long for its successor. 

Before parting, however, from it, there is one topic which fails to 
appear, and yet seems to call for treatment by the very title. Abstract 
theoretic ethics is universalistic, and Professor Lazarus is concerned, 
to show that Jewish ethics is equally universalistic, but does not this 
necessitate some explanation why any ethics can be called Jewish at 
all? The immorality of theft or murder is recognized by the Samoan 
islanders with quite as much stringency as the most advanced 
European. Hospitality, respect for parents, and most of the minor 
moralities, are recognized by savages and Moslems, by Buddhists and 
Agnostics, as much as by Jews or Christians. In what sense, then, 
can we speak of a Jewish or, for the matter of that, a Christian 
ethics? Jews complain that Christians are apt to arrogate to 
themselves the monopoly of the virtues, to speak of “Christian ” 
charity and the like, with the implied exclusion of Jews and Turks, 
infidels and Pagans, from the realm of duty. It seems at first sight 
inconsistent that they themselves—or such a distinguished repre- 
sentative of them as Professor Lazarus—should in their turn claim a 
distinctive division in the Kingdom of the Good. Professor Lazarus's 
treatment tends to bring this initial difficulty into prominence, since 
what he is chiefly concerned to prove throughout the first volume | 
has been the exact fulfilment by Jewish ethics of all the formal 
requirements of Kantian or abstract ethics. Jewish morality, he 
seems to argue, is as autonomous, as categorical, as internal and free, 
as Christian ethics. Why then discriminate between the two ? might 
be the retort of the enemy within or without the gate. Professor 
Lazarus would doubtless have his answer to all this, and even his 
whole book is implicitly an answer, but it would have been desirable 
to have discussed the Christian formula, since it is raised by the very 
subject matter of his treatise. My own answer, however, has been 
that while Jewish ethics recognizes each fundamental principle of 
general ethics with as much force as any other system, it differs in 
the stress it lays upon various items, and differs still more in the 
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connexion it makes between the various principles, while in certain 
directions it adds certain bonds of union which other systems either 
repudiate or do net recognize at all. Thus, to take one example, the 

J conception of Morality as Law, as I call it, or Ethicality as Legality, 
in Professor Lazarus’s phrase, is a conception repudiated by Pauline 
Christianity, and yet interpenetrates the whole of Jewish life and 
morality. It is because Professor Lazarus's treatise brings out into 
due prominence these combining principles which weld together the 
elements of morality into a definitely Jewish system, that I regard it 
as of such importance in the history of Jewish speculation. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by JAmEs Hastines. Vol. II. 
Feign—Kinsman. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. 


THE second volume of the Edinburgh Dictionary of the Bible carries 
on to the beginning of the letter K the same principles displayed in 
the first volume, and already commented upon in these pages. As 
before, special, and it would seem unnecessary, attention is paid to 
the English terminology of the Authorized Version. No Jewish 
names appear in the very extensive list of contributors, and Jewish 
scholarship is but slightly represented in the Bibliography in the 
treatment of the Realien, where it might be thought no sectarian 
influences need be feared. On the other hand, there seems to be 
less tendency to present what I called “minced manual” to the 
student ; and the articles on the Hexateuch, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
are by no means go statistical as that on Exodus, though Genesis and 
Kings are filled with lists, the exact object and value of which 
it is somewhat difficult to see. The volume is distinguished, owing 
to the eccentricities of alphabetical arrangement, by an exceptional 
number of articles on the archaeology of the Old Testament: Food, 
Garden, Gate, Glass, Hair, Headband, Hunting, Hospitality, Jewel. 
and King, fall within the limits of the volume, and go over a large 
section of Old Testament life. It would be impertinence for any one 
person to profess to criticize contributions to the whole field of 
theology by some of the most distinguished theologians of the day. 
I will content myself, as on a previous occasion, with pointing to 
a few cases where Jewish research and Jewish conceptions are not 
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adequately represented in the new Bible Dictionary. A few notes, 
following the alphabetical order of the articles, may possibly be of 
use in a future revision of the Dictionary. 

I must, however, make an exception in my comments on the 
longest, and in many ways the most important article in the volume, 
that devoted to “Jesus Christ,” which is contributed by the Rev. Prof. 
Sanday, of Oxford, and runs to no less than one hundred columns. 
It is needless to say that Jews are interested in watching the develop- 
ment of Christian opinion about Jesus, both from the historical 
and the theological standpoint, from both of which the contrasting 
position held by Jews of the past and of the present forms a portion 
of the treatment. In particular, the alleged superiority of the 
Christian position, as against the so-called narrowness of the Phari- 
sees, has been contested time after time by Jewish writers, and it is 
of interest to watch how far their protests have affected Christian 
opinion. It is pleasant to report a distinct improvement in tone in 
Prof. Sanday’s article. In his treatment of the state of religious 
thought and life in Palestine at the beginning of the first century, 
Prof. Sanday recognizes the difficulty and delicacy of his task, 
and adds :— 

“It is too apt to seem like an indictment of the Judaism of 
nineteen centuries, which not only on general grounds, but specially 
in view of the attitude of some Jewish apologists of the present day, 
a Christian theologian will be loth to bring.” 


And he does more than recognize the difficulty; he attempts to over- 
come it. While he adds a section on the darker side of contemporary 
Judaism—an almost necessary section, if the claims of Christianity 
are to be adhered to—he has by a pleasing novelty devoted a section 
to the brighter side of contemporary Judaism, which, according to 
him, consists in the fact that, after all, Judaism is a continuation 
of the religion of the Old Testament, that certain portions of the 
New Testament and of the Apocryphal literature are based on Jewish 
documents, and that the Talmud contains many grains of fine wheat 
among its chaff. We should have more confidence in Prof. Sanday’s 
right of judgment on this latter point, if he had not allowed it to be seen 
that he considers Akiba’s date a hundred years before the true one. 
Still, it is a new phenomenon for even this much to be allowed, and 
it is clear that the work of Mr. Montefiore in particular has exercised 
a beneficial influence upon current theological speculation on this 
point, so important to Jews. Here, as elsewhere, la vérité est en 
marche. Prof. Sanday draws attention to what he calls the “ special 
seed-plot ” of Christianity in the importance attributed to the poor in 
the Psalms. It is to be regretted he was not acquainted with the 
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work of the late M. Isidore Loeb on this subject, which would have 
convinced him that this was a special seed-plot for even Pharisaic 
Judaism. And when we come to details it is found that many 
conceptions hitherto claimed exclusively for Christianity are, in like 
measure, common to Judaism, and therefore derivative from the 
former religion. Even at the outset, the kingdom of God preached 
by John and Jesus is recognized to have been distinctively Jewish. 
It might have been also recognized in this section that even the 
supernatural surroundings of the baptism are Jewish in form: the 
voice from heaven corresponded to the ‘Daughter of the Voice,” 
familiar in Rabbinic writings. On the other hand, in speaking of 
the method of Jesus, Prof. Sanday grants that the parable was derived 
from the Rabbis, though he naturally claims a higher value for those 
of Jesus. When one comes to the contents of Jesus’ teaching, 
Prof. Sanday allows that the God-Father and the Kingdom of God are 
substantially Jewish conceptions, and while he denies that the latter 
is identical with the theocracy of the Old Testament, he is equally 
frank in denying that it is identical with the Christian Church of any 
age. According to him, its peculiar note is that of victory through 
suffering; but if so, the founder of Christianity is rather “Isaiah” 
than Jesus. Prof. Sanday owns, with considerable frankness, that 
there is little evidence of the doctrine of the Trinity in any utterance 
of Jesus, but on the other hand, he contends that it is indirectly 
involved in the references to God as ‘‘my Father.” He takes up 
a similar cautious position with regard to the miracles. In his 
remarks upon the events of the last week of Jesus’ life, Prof. Sanday 
is equally judicial. He does not decide either for or against the 
ingenious suggestion that the Last Supper was the Sed-r service, 
even though the first day of Passover was on the succeeding Sabbath 
(see J. Q. R., V, 680 seq.). He states against any evidence that in 
the last hours the Pharisees as a party were identified with the 
accusation of Jesus before the Roman procurator. 

With the latter part of Prof. Sanday’s article, dealing with Christo- 
logy rather than with Jesus, Jewish critics have less to do. To use 
his words :— 


“They begin with the assumption that Christ was only man, and 
will treat all the subsequent development as reflecting the growth of 
the delusion by which he came to be regarded as God.” 


This statement by itself is sufficient to indicate the general fairness 
of Prof. Sanday’s treatment, and how he recognizes the existence ot 
different standpoints. His whole article is encouraging for the Jewish 
position towards Jesus; in many points he approaches nearer than 
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any previous official writer on the subject, and on the many points 
where Jews and Christians must necessarily disagree, he is fair 
enough to allow for the possibility—and one might even say, the 
justifiability —of such disagreement. 

4 Reverting to the less important articles, I continue my miscel- 
) laneous annotations on the same principle as the previous instalment. 





































Fire.—Reference might perhaps here be made to the folk-lore uses of 
fire, which are not without their light on the doctrines of 
sacrifice and taboo generally. 


Flood.—I mention this article, merely to notice with somewhat 
pleased surprise that the folk-lore on this subject has been 
adequately dealt with, thanks to Andree’s work. Mr. Lang has 
some remarks worth calling attention to in his Mythologie. 


Food.—This very thorough article by Prof. Macalister only uses the 
Talmudic information as given in Surenhusius, which is quoted 
in the ‘‘ Amsterdam Edition ’—there is no other, so far as I am 
aware. Reference might have been made to the rather unsatis- 
factory monograph of Spitzer, Das Mahl bei den alten Hebréern, 
still more to the recent work of Krengel, Das Hausgerdt der 
Mishnah. 


Fringes.—Reference might be here made to the fact that the knots 
on the fringes are made so as to represent the tetragrammaton 
of a gematria, and a comparison might perhaps have been insti- 
tuted with the guipu of the Peruvians. The writer of the article 
does not seem to be aware that talith is a very late word, the 
etymology of which is still doubtful. 





Galilee.—Some reference might have been made in this article to 
the Talmudic passages relating to the contemptuous Jewish 
opinion about Galileans. These are given in a convenient form 
in Dr. Neubauer's Géographie du Talmud. 


Gehenna.—A curt reference to the later Jewish views on this subject 
might at least have been supplemented by a reference to Ham- 
burger's article, while it is curious to find no use made of 
Schwally’s book. 


Genealogy.—This is a most valuable article, bringing together all the 
genealogies of the Old Testament, with a valuable Index. No 
discussion, however, is given on the object of the more detailed 
genealogies in tribal communities, as, for example, in early 
Wales a man’s genealogy represented his title-deeds. The writer 
does not discuss Robertson Smith's ingenious views as to the 
possible early existence of exogamy, nor, under ‘‘Caleb,” the 
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suggestion that Calebites were the totem Dog tribe. My sug- 
gestion that the additional names in 1 Esdras of the Nethinim 
and sons of Solomon's servants were derived from the second 
batch of Nethinim, has escaped the writer’s notice. 


Gestures.—The fact of the existence of a gesture language, common 
to the Orientals, might have been mentioned (see Tylor, Early 
History of Mankind). 


Glass.— Dr. Loewy’s paper on this subject in the T.S.B.A. might have 
been referred to. 


Good, chief.—If this subject was to be at all dealt with, reference 
might at least have been made to Mr. Tyler’s edition of Ecclesi- 
astes, that the Greek conception of a summum bonum is to be 
found in that work. 


Hair.—An opportunity has here been lost to refer to the very 
interesting folk-lore customs about hair, which throw light 
upon the Biblical passages. Wilken’s tract on Hair Customs 
in South-east Asia was especially noteworthy. 


Isaac.—Beer's Leben Abrahams contains many of the Rabbinic tradi- 
tions about Isaac, and should have been referred to. The same 
remark applies to the article Ishmael. 


From these somewhat scanty annotations it will be seen that it 
is not part of the plan of the new Dictionary to make any thorough 
use of any light which either Jewish tradition or modern folk-lore 
would throw upon Biblical matters. Both omissions are to be 
regretted. It must be allowed that neither source of information 
is easily accessible to the modern theologian, and perhaps, after 
all, neither source is indispensable for such purposes of instruction 
as the new Dictionary attempts to carry out. The new volume, 
which includes the important letter J, is fuller than the first of 
longer articles, and of those devoted to New Testament subjects, 
so that in any case the sources to which I have referred were less 
necessary. 

Meanwhile, I should not like to leave these scattered notes without 
again expressing my appreciation of the thoroughness and widely- 
instructed scholarship with which the contributors to the Dictionary 
have carried out its plan, even though that plan is, in some respects, 
open to criticism. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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ROSENAK’S “FORTSCHRITTE DER HEBRAISCHEN 
SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT.” 


Die Fortschritte der hebriaischen Sprachwissenschaft von Jehuda Chajjiig’ 
bis David Kimchi. (X. bis XIII, Jahrhundert.) Von Dr. LEopoip 
RosENAK. I. Teil. Bremen, 1898. viii+47 pp., 8vo. 


TuIs first part treats of the period prior to Hajjtig : Saadiah (and 
his predecessors, such as the Talmud, the Massora, the Book Jesira, 
and Ben Asher), Jehudah ibn Koreish, Menachem and Dunash (and 
their disciples), and finally of Hajjig and Abulwalid. The continuation 
to David Kimchi is reserved for a second volume, which is to appear 
shortly. The author claims to have written his essay as early as 1895, 
admits that Prof. Bacher’s work, Die Anfdnge der hebr. Grammatik 
(Leipzig, 1895), anticipated a great part of his own essay and ren- 
dered re-casting and abbreviation necessary, yet he thinks that his 
own work contains sufficient novelty and independence to justify 
its publication. But the actual state of affairs is as follows: The 
sections up to Menachem are simply an excerpt from Prof. Bacher’s 
work. From the latter have been taken the whole of the examples 
and citations, and where translations are given these are verbally 
transferred from Prof. Bacher, so that Dr. Rosenak has apparently not 
derived any of his quotations from a direct examination of the sources. 
Let one e.g. compare p. 13, note 4, with Prof. Bacher’s work, p. 47, n.1; 
p. 15, n. 4, with p. 56, n. 2; also the citation from Saadiah’s Jesira Com- 
mentary (ed. Lambert, p. 73) in Rosenak, pp. 11-12, with Bacher, p. 4o. 
To convey the appearance of independence, Dr. Rosenak sometimes 
quotes Prof. Bacher (e.g. p. 13, n. 3), and sometimes contests his 
views (p. 14, n. 1 and n. 6).—The sections dealing with Menachem 
and Dunash are, for the most part, taken from another work by 
Prof. Bacher (Die hebriische Sprachwissenschaft vom 10. bis zum 16. 
Jahrhundert, Trier, 1892), but the Anfdnge is also occasionally used 
(ep. e.g. p. 21, n. 1, with Bacher, pp. 79-80, and p. 24, n. 3, with 
Bacher, p. 101, notes 2-5, while the reference to Dr. Neubauer’s 
Notice sur la lexicogr. hébr. on p. 27, n. 1, is borrowed from Bacher, 
p. 111, n. 3). Evidently Dr. Rosenak has not made an independent 
study of the writings of Menachem and Dunash.—Lastly, the sections 
on Hajjtig’ and Abulwalid are compiled from various writings by 
Prof. Bacher, and other books such as Jastrow’s and Drachmann’s on 
Hajjiig’ have been utilized. Dr. Rosenak seems here by exception to 
have looked into the writings of Hajjiig’ in the Hebrew translation 
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(of the Arabic original edited by Prof. Jastrow in 1897 he knows 
nothing), and to have consulted Abulwalid’s Kitab al-luma' (see the 
instances from ch. 28 on p. 43); but there are no indications what- 
ever of a thorough investigation of these sources. 

I will say nothing of various defects', but in conclusion raise 
a protest against the issue of mere compilations as independent 
studies. 


Warsaw. SamvUEL PozNaNskKI. 


CLASSICAL WORDS IN TALMUD AND MIDRASH. 


Griechische und lateinische Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch und 
Targum, von SAMUEL Krauss. Teil I. Calvary: Berlin, 1898. 


THE work before us deserves in full measure the distinction it 
received from the Lattes fund, the Zunz Stiftung, and the Vienna 
and Paris Alliance, both on account of its methodical structure and 
the profound linguistic knowledge displayed therein. Particularly 
remarkable is the explanation of {1132 DP as comes vigilum, xopns 
Biyror, aiadp D1) as comes curator, namely, curator annonae. 
The author observes quite correctly, in reference to Ber. R. § 12 
ay mbsy vw, that 3¥ is taken here in the sense of Lev. xi. 29, 
in the words myntnd myoit AY iw, and that the singular bp 
is to be explained from yéAeov, like a tortoise (xyekovn: my Glos 
sary, p. 119, must be corrected accordingly). Correct explanations 
are also given of pds: *5> as “vessels of tortoiseshell” ; of MIND 7D 
(mand) as mAnpodopia, fully reliable; of NI°DIDN as romdpyxns, 
governor of a district; wrowmrdynN as dydpodnpyyia, kidnapping. 
The author made a slip when explaining the word ‘DS; it is true, 
he explains it correctly as dagvmous, but he ought not to have over- 
looked that the passage in Chullin, 62 a, deals exclusively with various 
species of pigeons, and especially of the columba dasypus, the drum- 
pigeon. The author must have noted down the word dacvmovs, and when 


! Thus e.g. p. 4, last line, for way read wot; p. 23, n. 3, Sephat Jether, 
ed. Nutt, instead of ed. Lipmann ; the fourth work of Hajjig’ was called 
mp ED (=FAnox axnd) and not -mpw’o; p. 36, 1. 20, for Tankid read 
Tankit ; for ZDMG. (p. 38, n. 2) read Sitzungsber. der Wiener Academie, 
&ec. ; Abul-walid’s Opuscules (ib., n. 3) appeared in 1880. Of the Dictionary 
(Kitab al-usil), the Hebrew translation by Jehuda ibn Tibbon was also 
edited by Prof. Bacher (Berlin, 1893-97). 
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afterwards referring to his notes, he rendered it “the hare,” a meaning 
which the Greek word certainly has, but which does not apply here. 
It is not clear why the author does not read the word N130'N as 
thesauro, the 3 designating the double 1, and representing the diph- 
thong au, and rather prefers to read it as thisbera, nor why he reads 
{YOP P karkasion instead of kirkesion. MIN is not Giaors, “swarm,” 
but dvacrs, tumult, raging ; NN MY, the storming rage, the tuinult 
of the mind, the destructive fury. 73 on page 11 is not brevium, 
but breve or brevis, an autograph writing ; the plural is breves, brevia, 
from which the Greeks formed the singular, BpeBiov. The word 
"ponp does not mean “worldly,” but ‘spread all over the world” ; 
Ber. R. § 24, “of all tempests, only the one in the time of Elias was 
spread all over the world” mdse Sw xd ppronp > PS). Incorrect is 
also the rendering of O"P5 and [OID by rayxpnora, confectionery. 
On the other hand, we read in Jer. Sota, 17¢: “R. Chanina said. 
When I arrived here (in the Holy Land), I took iy girdle, the girdle 
of my son, and the girt of my ass, and encompassed it with a carob 
tree of the land of Israel; but the girdles did not suffice to go quite 
round the tree, and my hands dripped with honey. R. Jochanan 
said, thereupon, The belated figs which we ate in our youth were 
better than the dried figs (}'D'\P35) which we ate in our old age.” 
Confectionery cannot be meant here. But, according to Hesychius 
mpoxvis OY mpoxpis=eidos isyadwv. 

P. 109. f\O*PI¥P is incorrectly rendered by exercitus. The sentence 
in Echa R., Introduction, wv puryproypd WI AMIN AwyL AMP, should 
be translated: “The city which David made to be his imperial 
residence ” (Kaicapos xoirov), and not, with Krauss, “The city which 
David selected for his army” (é&épx:ros). Equally in Shir. R. s. v. 
D2 Naw, f. 34b: “An emperor was angry with his servants 
and put them into prison. Then the emperor took all his court 
by PoPrSP b3, and his servants, and went to hear what they spoke. 
He heard them saying: The emperor, our master, is our glory, our 
life: may our imperial master never want anything! The emperor 
then said to them, Speak louder, my children, that your fellow 
servants may also hear.” It is clear that exercitus cannot be meant 
here. 

P. 139. m>vae is incorrectly explained as mrdAcs, city, instead of 
avroréheva, @ self-governing, or independent city. 

P. 129. "NOPON is incorrectly explained as scriptores instead of 
doexpntaptot. 

P. 141. DWDVIP is explained as xvBevrys, dice-player. But 
a dice-player is called in the Talmud S'3\P2 pnv, and is 
declared to be unfit to give evidence according to Rabbinical law 
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only; according to one explanation because he is an idler, and 
according to another, because gain by gambling is not a legitimate 
gain. But a DIDDVI\P is everywhere declared to be equal to a 333, 
a thief (Berachot, 5a; Chullin, 9b, &c.), and no Rabbinical ordinance 
was necessary to declare the evidence of such a person to be invalid. 
DOV is rather a xvBiornrns, a juggler, a cutpurse. Thus Chullin, 
gt b: ANN DWdVIP W 33 3), “Art thou a thief or a cutpurse, that 
thou art afraid of the morning ?” 

P. 145. NOM is not formed from d@yacya, which word has the 
meaning of “respectful deference.” NONI is a Semitic word; O79 
means ‘‘to cut,” Ab. Z. 50 b. pind jOw }*3D, and NON3, its derivative, 
means Aufschneiderei, bragging, exaggeration; vide also Kohut, 
li. 266 a. 

xvpsnde is correctly explained as avAoragia, imperial bodyguard, 
and my Glossary, p. 51a, must be corrected accordingly. But the 
explanation of mer) Sony (Pesikta, f. 91 b) is decidedly wrong. These 
two words are supposed by the author to be the equivalent rutilus 
rufilorum. Apart from the arbitrary transposition of the letters, the 
explanation is opposed to the meaning of the passage. “R. Elazar 
ben R. Simon was appointed rutilus rujfilorum (military tribune) 
to execute those who were condemned to death. R. Simon ben 
Korcha said to him, O, thou vinegar, son of wine (i.e. unworthy 
son of a noble father), how long wilt thou deliver up to death the 
children of thy people?” He was, we see, made the informer, 
the police spy of the Roman government, and informed against 
people for utterances which could be considered as treasonable. 
We read, fol. 92 b, that he was appointed dyyapevris, i.e. postal 
courier, in which character he was to look out for any information as 
to designs against the government. None of these functions accord 
with the office of a vutilus rufilorum or military tribune. 

P. 24. The word proad»p is rendered as «/Aevors, with the observation 
on p. 240, “this, notwithstanding Levy, IV, 305 b, s.v. ppatp, and 
Fiirst, 203 b, s. v. pibp.” “Notwithstanding” is a bad counsellor, 
which leads to bold assertions without the trouble of demonstrating. 
The author is rather given to such arbitrary and unproved assertions. 

Let us examine the passages in Echa R., f. 44 a, where the word in 
question occurs: Wx S19 mdy Spa xd yA Tox NNN 9 OYA jon? 39 
omidand obipn nics dy (Aruch: p°D2">p) ordp ndpnw aywa nan 
on; mand onsy wb: xb. “R. Nachman said in the name of 
R. Acha, What is the meaning of the word (Ezek. xxiv. 6), ‘The lot 
has not fallen about her’? God said, When I cast lots about the 
nations of the earth, to exile them, they were yet not exiled, and why 
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were you exiled?” The context plainly shows that prowdp (kAnpos, 
lot) must be read instead of popdp or proadp, an emendation which 
was already made by Sachs. The words prop snban are meant to 
explain the words of the text Savy dy Spo xd. In view of the words 
of the text, the sense cannot possibly be, ‘When I caused to fall 
commands.” To cause commands to fall would mean “ not to execute 
them”; cf. 1 Kings viii. 3; 2107 N37 S50 TINK 797 Spa Xd, “not one 
of his good promises fell” (remained unfulfilled). pdp, which in 
neo-Hebrew means “to praise,” is said to be derived from xeAetdoat ; 
but it is quite unintelligible what connexion there may be between 
“to praise” and “to command.” 

podxp (p. 28) does not mean “noble.” We read Ber. R. § 50; 
“‘when anybody receives a governorship from the emperor, he goes 
in private clothes (j355, like a pagan) till he reaches the borders of 
his province ; only on reaching the borders of his province sbnn mn 
poxdpa, he goes in the chlamys (the mantle of the general) ?.” 

P. 153. The words }i\D2"3 sip ‘Pp are erroneously translated : 
“OQ Lord, cause much rain to descend” (Kipse, modd Bpéfov). We 
read J. Shebuot, f. 34a: ‘‘Any one who sees rain, and says, O Lord 
God, how much it rains! will be punished for uttering an 
unnecessary oath” NI’ nyiaw owy. If the words meant, as the 
author says, “cause much rain to descend,” we should expect, “he 
will be punished for uttering an unnecessary prayer” (NW nbpn). 
The sentence is equivalent to Kupte, modd espeéev; in the Aorist, 
“it has been raining and is still raining.’”’ The whole passage there 
treats on unnecessary and on false oaths, and not on prayer. 

P. 156. pow dip is erroneously rendered “statesman.” sroAcrevdpevos 
means “ member of the town council,” decurio. 

Pp. 63, 191. NI773D is incorrectly translated “ assessors,’ 
The passage in Shir. R. is: ‘ By whom was the war against Midian 
carried on? by the two breasts,” i.e. SIVTID "7" by by the two who 
reigned simultaneously, Moses and Phineas. 821730 is civOpovo. 

Correct is the explanation of PD™IPNP and porndxp as Kaki) 
aipeots and kad aipeots, and my Glossary, p. 188 a, must be corrected 
accordingly. In Land, Anecd., leges seculares, f. 223: N33 j3t) IS 
DIDIN NONP NTI. 

On page 191 }J015 is translated orddoy = DD. This is wrong. 
The passage in question, Ber. R. § 86, f. 84, reads [IDE Nwy2 


’ 


ovvedpor. 


! I made the same mistake in my Glossary, p. 188 b. Perles refuted it, 
and gave the correct explanation as above. This ought not to have escaped 
our author. 
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(Potiphar... when Joseph (the ox, cf. MW N33 Deut. xxxiii. 17) 
came to him, became enlightened, i.e. he forsook idolatry. The 
Byzantians used the word doricpa, “enlightenment,” to denote 
“repudiation of paganism, acceptance of Christianity, baptism,” 
hence darifew, to baptize. The Jews in the Byzantine empire then 
used the word to denote “rejection of idolatry.” Thus, in Jelamdenu, 
the name Phutiel, one of Jethro’s names, is explained thus: WAnw 
N'DID MIVA IIS ANY Ow owyres, “He shone by good actions, 
which in Greek is called dara.” 

The excellency of the work as a whole induced me to draw attention 
to some errors it contains. 

J. First. 


THE OLD LATIN VERSION OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


De Veteris Latinae Ecclesiastici capitibus i-xliii, una cum notis er 
eiusdem libri translationibus aethiopica, armeniaca, copticis, latina 
altera, syro-hexaplari depromptis, scripsit Dr. Theol. Henr. Herkenne 
(Leipzig, 1899). 

THE object of this work, as stated in the introduction, is to inves- 
tigate the origin and critical character of the Old Latin version of 
Ecclesiasticus, and to restore or emend the Greek by means of it. 
It therefore bears only indirectly on questions affecting the Hebrew 
text, although, as it was begun some two years before Dr. Schechter’s 
discovery of the first leaf of the Hebrew, and was published before the 
appearance of the latest instalment from Cambridge, there is a con- 
siderable interest attaching to Dr. Herkenne’s restorations of the 
underlying Hebrew text or texts. In a very carefully written intro- 
duction Dr. Herkenne first gives a bibliography of works on the 
Hebrew text and various versions of the book, and then discusses 
the value of the versions severally, after which follows a detailed 
commentary on the first forty-three chapters of the Old Latin (VL). 
That VL was translated from the Greek Dr. Herkenne concludes from 
its general agreement with that version, and also on the following 
special grounds :—(a) Greek words are often merely transcribed, 
e.g. cataclysmus (xkarakAvopos), eremus (€pnuos); and Latin words are 
formed on a Greek pattern, e.g. inhonoratio (dripia), ineruditio 
(dmadevoia); (b) in some passages the VL has misunderstood the 
Greek; (c) differences can sometimes be explained either by an 
emendation or by a corruption of the Greek, for which in many 
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cases MS. authority can be found; (d) mistakes in the Greek are 
sometimes retained in VL. In the majority of cases, however, the 
differences cannot be explained either by b or c, and on this ground 
it has sometimes been held that VL was made from the Hebrew, or 
that divergences are due to the translator’s having consulted 
a Hebrew text in certain passages. The latter view is in itself 
improbable, and moreover Dr. Herkenne shows that part of the 
variants of VL is supported by one or other MS. of the Greek, 
while part is to be found in a Greek form in patristic literature. 
It must nevertheless be admitted that VL is not altogether inde- 
pendent of a Hebrew source, since (a) some of the variants have 
a Hebrew colouring ; (b) the differences between VL and the Greek 
can sometimes be explained only by a difference in the Hebrew text ; 
(c) in some cases VL agrees (against the Greek) with the Syriac, 
which was made from Hebrew. [This argument is therefore ulti- 
mately the same as b.] The final conclusion is that VL rests on 
a Greek text revised according to a Hebrew text differing from that 
which is the basis of the received Greek. The underlying Hebrew he 
denotes by g, and considers that it is possible, in some cases at least, 
to re-establish its readings. The whole question is very clearly 
argued, and supported by numerous instances, but it is difficult to 
agree with the proposal to reconstruct g. There must generally be 
an uncertainty in restoring an original from a version, much more 
therefore in getting down to a second stratum, restoring an original 
from the version of a version. No doubt the agreement of VL with 
one or other of the versions often seems to point to a particular 
Hebrew reading in g, but the possibilities of error are so many that 
even after a very thorough investigation it is seldom certain that the 
coincidence is not due to some such cause as corruption or misunder- 
standing within the particular versions. For this reason it is important 
that the versions should be critically studied. The present work and 
the monograph of Dr. N. Peters on the Coptic versions (Biblische 
Studien, ITI, 3) show what there is to be done. As to the existence of 
g there can be little doubt, for many reasons tend to the conviction 
that from comparatively early times various recensions of the Hebrew 
text were current. Noris this surprising. In the case of a book which 
was neither sacred, nor had received the imprimatur of the schools, 
a scribe was under no necessity of abiding by his copy. In fact, he 
considered himself to be doing the author service by correcting, 
amplifying, or improving his work, and it is important to bear this 
in mind with regard to Ecclesiasticus. Granting Dr. Herkenne’s 
contention, it must be agreed that since VL is a careful, literal 
version, it is of great value for the criticism of the text, following, as 
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it does, a corrected recension of the Greek. He places it next in 
importance after the Greek and Syriac, and holds that sometimes it 
alone has preserved the true reading of the Hebrew. It is also 
possible, in his opinion, to gather some details as to the form of the 
Hebrew MS. from which the grandson made his translation. Thus 
(a) it was written continuously, not ortynpas, and perhaps without 
division of words; (b) it had contractions, and possibly omissions ; 
(¢c) words were sometimes transposed or out of place in it. As 
regards the Greek MS. underlying VL, (a) it was free from the 
disarrangement of chapters occurring in various extant Greek MSS. 
and in some versions; (b) it was probably written in columns, with 
notes between them; (c) it was written continuously, without 
division of words; (d) it had marginal notes, which have sometimes 
crept into the text; (e) the margin was injured in some places; 
(f) it had about twenty uncial letters to the line. If we sometimes 
hesitate to adopt Dr. Herkenne’s conclusions on these points, we are 
none the less ready to admit the ingenuity and minute care displayed 
in his work. 

The other versions may be more summarily dismissed. Among the 
less known of them perhaps the most interesting are the Coptic, of 
which small fragments exist in the Bohairic dialect, and nearly the 
whole in the Sahidic. That these two versions should agree to a large 
extent is only natural. The same is the case throughout the trans- 
lations of the Bible in these two dialects, and probably, although 
the versions are distinct, the later was influenced by the earlier. 
It is noticeable that they agree largely with VL, the reason no doubt 
being that both go back to an earlier form of the Greek. The 
peculiarity of the Coptic (Sahidic) is its “‘erklirende Tendenz ” (as 
pointed out by Dr. Peters), i.e. the endeavour to show (often erro- 
neously) the logical connexion of the matter by the insertion of 
(Greek) particles even where they are lacking in its Greek original, 
a tendency which may often be observed in early versions of other 
books. The Armenian versions are, according to Dr. Herkenne, 
of inferior value for the text. The earlier of the two follows closely 
the ordinary Greek text, and is dependent on a single MS., from 
which it was first published in 1833 at Venice. Like the Syriac, 
it abounds in lacunae, and breaks off altogether at chap. xlii. 25. 
The most interesting variant it presents is in xl. 6 b, where it reads 
kai dn’ éxeivov évurvios ws év nuepa koma. The Ethiopic version is 
of least value, owing to its paraphrastic character and to its author’s 
defective knowledge of the Greek from which he translated. 

Such are the main results of Dr. Herkenne’s work. Without going 
into a detailed discussion of the commentary, enough has been said to 
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show that it is a real contribution to the study of the subject. Itis to 
be hoped that the fruit of his accurate and patient investigation may 
stimulate other scholars to a similar study of the other versions of 


Ecclesiasticus. 
A. CowLeEy. 


THE WISDOM OF BEN SIRA. 


The Wisdom of Ben Sira. Portions of Ecclesiasticus from Hebrew 
Manuscripts in the Cairo Geniza Collection, presented to the 
University of Cambridge by the Editors. Edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press by S. ScHECHTER, M.A., Litt.D., Reader 
in Rabbinic in the University of Cambridge, and Professor of 
Hebrew in University College, London, and C. Taytor, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1899. [Pp. lxxxvii, 68 and (24).] 


[PRELIMINARY NOTICE.] 


THIS well-edited volume, taken together with the pages printed 
by the Rev. George Margoliouth in the present number of the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, exhausts the Fragments of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus which have been recovered from the Cairo Geniza. To 
Professor Schechter belongs the honour of identifying the very first 
Fragment found. But he has earned more than the praise of mere 
discovery. He has studied the texts with penetration, has illustrated 
them with fullness of learning, and has discussed them with critical 
insight. His Notes and Introduction to the Hebrew text before us 
are the first ripe fruit of his labours. He will no doubt have more to 
say when the batteries of scholars hostile to the pretensions of the 
Hebrew have been unmasked. In the Master of St. John’s he has 
found a capable coadjutor, whose contribution to the Cambridge 
volume is worthy of his reputation. The English Translation with 
the Notes and Appendix to it are by Dr. Taylor; the Hebrew Text, 
the Introduction to it, and the Notes fall to the share of Professor 
Schechter. 

The Fragments contained in this volume come from two MSS. 
MS. A consists of four leaves of paper very full of writing, and 
includes ch. iii. 6 to vii. 29, xi. 34 to xvi. 26. MS. B consists of seven 
leaves of paper. It comes from the same Codex as the Lewis-Gibson 
and the Bodleian Fragments, and contains ch. xxx. 11 to xxxiil. 3, 
XXXV. 9 to XXxVi. 21, Xxxvii. 27 to xxxviii. 27, and xlix. 12 to the end 
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of the book. The passages supplied by the British Museum Fragments, 
published above, will be seen to supply some of the gaps in MS. B. 

So much space has been allotted in the present number of the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY to Ben Sira, that I am forced to crowd out 
much that I had written on the subject. Jt would, however, be 
unjust to the Cambridge editors, and disloyal to the cause of truth, 
were I to deny myself sufficient space to express in the briefest 
words some general conclusions, and to pronounce a very necessary 
protest. 

First, it would be unjust to the Cambridge editors, and particularly 
to Professor Schechter, were one to allow an ephemeral controversy 
as to the originality of the Hebrew to obscure the lasting merits of 
their editorial work. Every one who has made a close study of the 
Cambridge volume will agree with what Professor Smend has said in 
the Theologische Literaturzeitung for September 2: “Schechter hat 
sich durch seine Entdeckungen um die gesammte biblische Wissen- 
schaft ein bleibendes Verdienst erworben. Ihm gebihrt um so 
grésserer Dank, als er mit dem Gliick des Finders Thatkraft, Gelehr- 
samkeit und Umsicht vereinigte.” The thorough familiarity with 
the Bible which Mr. Schechter displays, his unrivalled knowledge of 
the Rabbinical literature, his intimate acquaintance with the versions 
of Ben Sira, his felicitous treatment of the problems presented, e.g. 
by the praise of the Sons of Zadok in ch. li, his frankness in presenting 
all the facts without regard to their effect for or against his own view 
as to the authenticity of the Hebrew, his provision of the materials 
on which a final judgment can be based as to this authenticity, his 
acute suggestions as to emendations—in all these directions he proves 
himself a true and honest scholar, keen of perception, equipped with 
rare and rich gifts. Even if the authenticity of the Hebrew be 
hereafter discredited—a fate which I do not in the least expect— 
still Professor Schechter’s work would remain a masterpiece, creditable 
alike to his University and to English letters. 

Secondly, a protest must be entered against the tone in which one 
prominent controversialist is conducting the discussion. It is to be 
hoped that he will find no imitators. A purely literary question of 
considerable intricacy must be approached without passion and with- 
out abuse. Accusations of blind ignorance and bad faith are not 
arguments. Further, I trust that there will be no repetition of the 
attempt to saddle particular scholars with the responsibility for 
the general acceptance of the Fragments as authentic. Most of the 
writers with whose work I am acquainted have expressed themselves 
as convinced of the authenticity, not by this or that authority, but 
by an independent study of the texts. Professor Margoliouth himself 
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wrote in April, 1897, that “ Every page offers examples of cases where 
the difference between the Greek and the Syriac can be explained 
only by recurrence to the Hebrew.” With this statement I fully 
agree, but my point is that if any scholar feels impelled to recant his 
opinion, he must not seek to transfer his own mistake to the shoulders 
of others. Worse still is it when such a recanter, with the zeal of 
a new convert, makes fierce and undignified attacks upon the scholar- 
ship of those who still believe in a text which he himself not so long 
ago honoured as original. 

Reserving remarks on many passages for a later occasion, I will call 
attention to one or two salient points in the Cambridge volume. It 
must be freely conceded that the Cairene Fragments are extremely 
corrupt. Misreadings and misspellings, some of which are noted by 
the editors, abound. The corruption goes deeper than single words, 
for whole clauses are mangled and jumbled, and reproduced in 
varying recensions. It is this combined injury of time and the 
copyist which gives to the Hebrew in places that rough and ragged 
wppearance, which has not unnaturally aroused unfavourable com- 
ment. Before judging the text, the text must be critically restored. 
But even as it stands, often enough the Hebrew is simple, vivid, 
cadenced. Many admirable lines might be cited from every page. 
Nothing, for instance, could be more balanced than Ben Sira’s 
imitation of Prov. xxix. 26 as revealed in the Cairene Hebrew of 
xiii, 20 JYIN VWY NIYIN Ay WWI Nayin. (Note, incidentally, that 
this verse is missing from the Syriac. Hence if re-translated it 
must have been rendered from the Greek. But in that case we should 
expect {2 (=Greek ovrws) in the second clause; the Vulgate indeed 
has sic et. Besides, a re-translator would not have rendered the personal 
imepnpave of the Greek by the abstract Hebrew 83.) To turn to some 
longer passages, a reader must be hard to satisfy if he fails to find 
pleasure in the first seventeen verses of chap. xxxvi. There is unmis- 
takable beauty, too, in the first twelve verses of chap. li; the author uses 
Scripture with ease and freshness, and the style resembles nothing so 
much as the canonical Psalter. A close comparison of this passage 
with the versions utterly precludes the possibility of holding that the 
Hebrew is derived. But I have called special attention to this 
chapter because it also indicates that when composing a set hymn 
a writer of the second century B.c. naturally fell into a classical 
style. On referring to Professor Schechter'’s notes, one finds that he 
can here show absolutely none of the neologisms which are common 
in other parts of the Hebrew Ben Sira. The same passage is interest- 
ing from another point of view. In the Cambridge text it is followed 
by fifteen new verses, which are absent from all the versions. Yet 
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they are certainly authentic, with the possible exception of the final 
line in which the quotation from Ps, cxlvii. 14, may be a doxological 
addition. These fifteen verses are an imitation of Psalm cxxxvi. 
What mediaeval re-translator would have ventured on such a direct 
imitation of a Psalm with its canonical refrain IDM ndyd ea 
Ben Sira’s imitation has left its mark on the liturgy, as Professor 
Schechter points out; rarely indeed does he miss a good point! But 
it is curious that the part of the liturgy which it resembles, the 
eighteen benedictions, is generally held to be very old, in fact 
pre-Maccabean in part. But the best evidence of the authenticity 
of the passage is given by Professor Schechter himself. 

The reason for its omission by the Greek translator, who in this 
respect, as in so many others, was followed by his Syrian successor, is 
not hard to conjecture. Living at a time when the house of Zadok 
was already superseded by the Maccabean line, the grandson of Ben 
Sira recoiled from giving publicity to a hymn which claimed that 
the PYT¥ °23 were specially selected for the priesthood. But it is just 
the prominence given to the house of Zadok which establishes its 
authenticity. For after the unworthy part played by the high priests 
of the house of Zadok during the Hellenistic troubles, it is highly 
improbable that any pious Jew—such as the author of this hymn 
evidently was—would feel so enthusiastic about this family, that 
their continuance in the sacred office would form the special theme 
of his thanksgiving to God. Such an enthusiasm could only have 
been displayed by one who knew the best of the Zadokides, namely 
Simon the Just, and who prayed so fervently for the perpetuation of 
God's grace upon the high priest and his children (ch. 1. 24), that is 
by Ben Sira himself. 

On turning to the Hebrew of the illustrative passage cited by 
Professor Schechter, one sees another strong proof of the authen- 
ticity of the Hebrew. The latter and none of the versions cites the 
“Covenant of Phineas” from Num. xxv. 12. (See however the Ver- 
sions on ch, xlv. 23.) Yet the context here requires a reference to 
the “Covenant of Phineas,” for otherwise the phrase of the Greek 

kat yevér Oat eipyyny ev jpépas Nuey is meaningless. The reference is 
obviously to Num. xxv. 11—DYow ‘N73 mx 1b ins “2n ToR 395. 

It was imperative, even in a most cursory review of the Cambridge 
volume, to devote some space to this passage, for Professor Schechter 
has here restored fifteen verses to the ancient Hebrew literature. 
I am forced to pass over the facts that Saadyah Gaon and earlier 
liturgical poets clearly knew the Cairene text, and that the final 
acrostic, ably annotated by Dr. Taylor, reveals phenomena that, 
despite the corrupt state of the Hebrew and certain resemblances to 
the Syriac, argue against the supposition of the Hebrew fragments 
being a re-translation. It is an unproved assumption that the acrostic, 
as it left Ben Sira's hand, represented a complete alphabet. It will 
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be a matter of considerable moment to analyse Professor Schechter's 
list of parallels between Ben Sira and the Hebrew Bible. This list 
has been drawn up evidently by virtue of an extraordinary familiarity 
with Scripture, not by means of a concordance. But even if these 
parallels make it hard to feel confident that extant Psalms are of 
Maccabean date, the list proves nothing against the post-exilic origin 
of the Psalter. On the other hand, the state of the text and the 
curiosities of the versions derived from it will strengthen the hands 
of those, who, like Professor Cheyne, are convinced that textual 
emendation of the Massoretic text should take a bolder flight than 
has hitherto seemed safe. On one point, however, I feel strongly 
inclined to agree with Professor Schechter—namely on his conception 
of the state of religious thought in Judea in the second century B. c. 
There only remains one feature of the Cairene text on which I can 
now permit myself a few words. There are in the Cairene Fragments 
a number of “doublets” which have disturbed some students, and of 
which we are likely to hear a good deal from the opponents of the 
authenticity of the Hebrew. Of these “doublets” some are merely 
scribal errors (e.g. Xxxi. 10, xxxii. 21). Some seem to be glosses to 
explain rare words, such as N73 for pbn (xxxi. 14), or D'ND for fON3 
(xxx. 20). Some of them, however, are distinct variants, represented 
in the Greek and Syriac respectively, as Professor Schechter and 
Dr. Taylor themselves show. (But there are phrases in the doublets 
which are represented neither in the Greek nor in the Syriac.) It is 
highly improbable that a mediaeval re-translator would have had the 
critical insight to use the different versions, or that if he had used 
them he would have introduced the variants into one and the same 
translation. It is far more likely that there were distinct ancient 
recensions of the Hebrew, the readings of which were faithfully 
reproduced. It is evident, not only from these doublets and from 
the marginalia, but from the very differences between the Greek 
and the Syriac, that there must have been more than one recen- 
sion of the Hebrew. It would not be uncritical to concede that 
some variants have in course of time arisen from the versions, 
especially from the Syriac. Something of this kind has undoubtedly 
occurred in more than one of the Talmudical citations. At all events 
the copyist of the Cairene Fragments who, whatever his faults, was 
scrupulously honest, introduced all the readings in his MSS., some- 
times without regard to sense or spelling. But I venture to throw out 
the suggestion that there were some doublets in the work as it 
left Ben Sira’s own hands. Several traces of these are discernible. 
Thus in xiii. 15-16 (Hebrew) we have the same thought repeated in 
very similar words, and the versions confirm the Hebrew in retaining 
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both. Again in the same chapter, towards the end, there are some 
passages about the rich and poor (passages occurring in the versions 
as well as in the Hebrew) which have all the appearance of doublets. 
Again the Hebrew and the versions show (e.g. xvi. 8-9) that Ben 
Sira fancied the idea of beginning consecutive verses with the same 
phrase. The origin of this idea is to be found in the same source as 
that from which Ben Sira consciously drew his main inspiration— 
the canonical Book of Proverbs. In this book the doublets are 
strikingly numerous. I quote only two instances. 


(Prov. x. 2.) mop Syn mpi yer movin toy xd 
(Prov. xi. 4.) moo Syn apy may ova pa dyy xb 


(Prov. xvi. 2.) mm MIN jam yrya qr vex ost b> 
(Prov. xxi. 2.) mm mad jam pry we wx qt b> 


Compare also Prov. x.15 a with xvii. 11a, xv. 8a with xxi. 27a, xv. 16a 
with xvi. 8a, x. 27 with xiv. 27, xv. 14 with xviii. 15, xvi. 18a with 
xvii. 12 a, and the triplet xii. 14a with xiii. 2a and xviii. 20a. Also, 
of course, there is a whole verse verbally repeated in xiv. 12 and xvi. 
25. There are many similar phenomena in the canonical Proverbs, 
and though I do not suppose that Ben Sira had exactly our present 
text (my citations are restricted to section x-xxii) yet the close 
student of Scripture in general, and of Proverbs in particular, as 
Ben Sira was, he must have perceived these doublets, and as I venture 
to think may have proceeded to imitate them. He placed his 
doublets consecutively, for he always introduced something of origin- 
ality into his imitations. 

To Dr. Taylor students will be grateful for a fine English transla- 
tion, for his Notes and Appendices. It will be long before a defini- 
tive edition of the original Hebrew of Ben Sira is possible. But 
Professor Schechter and Dr. Taylor have brought such an edition 
appreciably nearer. It is to be hoped that Professors Cheyne and 
Driver will apply their splendid knowledge of Hebrew to the elucida- 
tion of some of the many difficulties that remain. The controversy 
about the authenticity will be useful in bringing these difficulties 
into prominent light. Opponents will make useful suggestions and 
be the cause of more. I feel confident that the final verdict will be 
favourable to the pretensions of the Cairene text, which, corrupt and 
puzzling as it is, yet has preserved for us precious chapters from the 
original work of Ben Sira. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 





